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PREFACE. 



THE circumstances which have induced a clergy* 
man to publish a Volume of Sermons, and the 
reasons which have made him select some that he 
has preached in preference to others, are matters 
which can have so little interest for the general 
reader, that they need not be mentioned. The Author, 
however, wishes to state, that he had intended to 
introduce some particular Discourses, the publication 
of which had been kindly requested, from time to 
time, by various members of a congregation to which 
he is very deeply indebted; but that he has beea 
compelled to omit them ; sinde he found, . as the 
printing went on, that their insertion would swell the 
Volume to an inconvenient size. 

He believes, however, that the title-page is still 
applicable ; while, in the Sermons now chosen, he has 
endeavoured to preserve, for the most part, a certain 
degree of continuity and cpil]%e.::^pn, \yithout attempts 
ing any regular or formal serie$^. ^- ' 

There are some consecutive Discourses on the 
Nature of the Grodhead ; but these Discourses have no 
pretension whatever to constitute a set treatise on 
this all-important subject The writer aspires at most 
to form a kind of supplement to such treatises, by 
discussing a few points, which do not seem to have 
been brought out in them so fully as the rest. 
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He would take the opportunity of adding two or 
three explanatory remarks. 

He would say, then, that these Discourses are 
meant to retain the character of Sermons ; that is, of 
Addresses from the Pulpit, actually preached to par- 
ticular persons at a particular place and time. Some 
advantages may attend the conversion of Sermons 
into Theological Essays: but the operation, though 
very successful in some instances, is, in itself, a diffi- 
cult and delicate one ; and more may often be lost by 
it in the way of vividness and reality, than is likely to 
be gained in the way of clearness, and compactness, 
and the absence of irrelevant matter. In his own case, 
at least, the Author found that he could not put 
what he had written into a new shape without alter- 
ing its entire texture; and that he should run the 
risk of departing from one style without attaining 
the true features of another. These Discourses, there- 
fore, are, with certain additions, published very nearly 
as they were preached. Nevertheless, the Author is 
conscious that the retention of the form of Sermons 
has involved more repetition than the precise rules of 
composition would allow. For not only a man, whose 
own mind is occupied with any great truth will be 
tempted to press it frequently, rather than leave it 
imperfectly understood ; but, if any sequence of doc- 
trine is maintained, one Sermon will almost of neces- 
sity take up the arguments in the foregoing ; because 
a single announcement of any religious verity will 
not be sufficient for minds that are congenial with it, 
much less for minds that are uncongenial; because 
the most attentive hearers will not retain all that 
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they have heard, but require thai, from week to 
week, or perhaps after longer intervals, their memo- 
ries should be refreshed ; and because every Sermon 
must be, in some measure, a whole in itself; since, in 
the most regular congregation, there will be persons, 
who hear a particular Sermon, without hearing those 
which precede, or those which follow it. 

Perhaps, however, it is of more consequence to 
observe, that these are morning Sermons, preached 
in a Metropolitan District, to a mixed audience, yet 
to an assembly chiefly composed of educated and 
intelligent persons, accustomed to pursue a train of 
reflections, while versed in the stirring business and 
liberal professions of life; and, therefore, that they 
are designed to hold a place between the elaborate 
lectures and theological disquisitions specially deli- 
vered before a learned body such as one of our Uni- 
versities, and the brief and simple homilies addressed 
to a poor and rural congregation. There may be still 
room for discourses of this class amidst the multi- 
tudes which are yearly put forth ; and, at any rate, it 
appears to the Author that, where three Sermons are 
preached in the same Church on the same day, one of 
them at least — and, if one of them, the Momhig 
Sermon in preference — may, properly and profitably, 
take a wider range of topics and illustrations; pay 
special regard to the wants, opinions, and tendencies 
of the age ; and even enter somewhat into the philo- 
losophy of religion. As to his matter, therefore, he 
has applied himself to themes, on which he believes 
the most active minds of the time to be most keenly 
intent ; and, as to the mere diction, instead of seeking 
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either td elevate or to lower it out of the current 
niode of expression, he has used the terms which 
naturally occurred to him, and which, he therefore 
supposes, would naturally occur to other persons 
speaking on the same subjects in their ordinary dis- 
Course^ If he has erred in these respects, he has 
at least erred after long and conscientious delibera- 
tion. 

On one point he would b^g to fortify himself by a 
remark of Archbishop Whately, who has here adopted 
the sentiments of Mr Foster. That remark is, that, 
while the technical and peculiar phrases of Christian 
theology ought not to be disused, ' it might be wise 
in Christian authors and speakers sometimes to ex- 
press the ideas in common words, either in connexion 
with the peculiar terms, or occasionally instead of 
them ;* and ' that the studied incorporation and itni- 
tation of the language of the Scriptures in the tex- 
ture of any Discourse, neither indicates reverence 
for the sacred composition, nor adds to the dignity of 
that which is human ; but rather diminishes that of 
such passages as might be introduced from the Sacred 
Writings in pure and distinct quotation, standing con- 
trasted with the general style of the work/ 

In the same treatise, namely, Elements of Rhe- 
toric^ the learned Prelate has another observation, 
with which the Author of the present Volume would 
venture to declare his general concurrence. It is 
that 'Sermons would probably have more eflTect, if^ 
instead of being, as they frequently are, directly 
hortatory^ they were more in a didactic form.' Of 
course, in many cases, plain, direct, urgent exhorta- 
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tion is of all things the most necessary. Of course, 
too, all Sermons ought to have something of exposi- 
tion, and something of application ; all Sermons ought 
to be both doctrinal and practical ; for the main end 
of doctrine must be practice, and the main foundation 
of practice must be doctrine ; for, in fact. Faith is a 
part of Duty, and Duty is a part of Faith ; or, at least, 
the relation between them is as close as between the 
trunk and the branches, the stem and the flower : but 
the experience of every clergyman may, nevertheless, 
convince him, how special is the need of religious 
teaching, and how often exhortation falls pointless, 
from the want of thoughtful consideration and suffi- 
cient knowledge. 

This, however, is the matter which is opened at 
some length in the first Sermon. 

November 12, 1853. 
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SERMON I. 



THE OPPIOE OP THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT: TEACHINa 

AND EXHORTATION. 



I Timothy VL 2. 
These things teach and exhort. 

SUCH is one of the instructions delivered by St Paul 
to that disciple, ' his own son in the faith/ who. was 
the first bishop of Ephesus. In other places of these 
two epistles, the great Apostle of the Gentiles enjoined 
upon Timothy, that he should ' rightly divide the word 
of truth :^ that ' he should preach the word :* that ' he 
should do the work of an evangelist:' that he should 
* make full proof of his ministry/ He here more di- 
rectly has in view the matter and the manner, not of 
his whole ministration, but of that important and 
indispensable branch of it, for such indeed it is, which 
regarded his addresses to those committed to his care. 

Now, I need hardly say, that this Apostolical in-* 
junction must be applicable to all those who hold, 

• 

whether with higher or lower functions, that sacred 
capacity to which Timothy was ordained. To us also 
it speaks of certain matters which are to be treated ; 
and a certain mode in which we are to treat them. 
It speaks to us with reference to that part of our pas- 
toral character, which comprises our preaching, our 

B. 8. 1 
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admonitions and appeals to our congregations^ or to 
the individual members of them; and, generally, to 
what are now termed our homiletical offices. 

It defines, in fact, the province of the Christian 
pulpit; not, by any means, that the teaching and 
exhortation of the Christian clergy should be confined 
to the pulpit, and never carried into the dwelling-house ; 
Sot no mistake could be more grievous than this no- 
tion ; but that these two characteristics, mentioned in 
the text, should give a tone to their language, whether 
in their public or in their private utterances, more, 
perhaps, than to that of any other men. 

There is, however, the preliminary question to be 
considered. ' These things teach and exhort.' These 
things 1 What things, my brethren ? Our first inquiry, 
then, must be about the matter of Christian preach* 
ing. You can all very well understand what this mat- 
ter is not to be. It is not to be any thing that ap« 
pertains to the rise or fall of rulers or parties, save 
as higher interests and objects happen to be implicated 
than human dynasties or human partisanships. It is 
not to be any thing secular or mundane, as secular or 
mundane. It is not to be physical, or metaphysical, 
political or economical science, simply as such, or as 
unconnected with divine truth, and the concerns of that 
kingdom which is not of this world. Even if I were 
capable of instructing you upon all or any of these sub^ 
jects, that instruction would be no part of the work 
intrusted to me, of the business in which I ought to be 
engaged. It is not for me to tell you from the pulpit, 
even if there were nothing more needful to be told, 
how you may best consult your temporal interests, or 
improve your worldly fortunes ; how you may attain 
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this or thaty among the glittering but perishable objects 
of human ambition ; how you may become popular in 
society, or among the great and rich of the earth. My 
direct and primary concern, as a minister of the Gospel 
in your behalf, is with the things of eternity, and not 
with the things of time ; is with the soul's health, and 
not with the body^s ; is with the treasures which may 
be laid up in heaven, and not with that ' treasure which 
rust and moth can corrupt/ Every Christian preacher 
must say as St Paul said, ' I determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified,' (1 Cor. ii. 2). The staple, therefore, of our 
ministration, must be Christianity in the strict and 
literal acceptation of the word : the scheme of the Gos- 
pel, Hhe doctrine of God our Saviour.' It ought to 
be, it can be, nothing else. But then it is Christianity, 
I conceive, as in a true and t)roper, so in a large and 
comprehensive, sense : Christianity in its external rela- 
tions, as in its internal principles ; in its applications, 
as in its essence ; in its ordinances, institutions, polity 
and fellowship, as in its doctrines and mysteries; in 
its connexion with the whole system of being, as in 
that belief and that organization, which form a conse- ' 
crated system within themselves. Hence it must be 
borne in mind, that the nature and history of man ; the 
tenets and evidences of natural religion ; the marks of 
God's natural and providential government ; the course 
of the world ; the state and progress of human society ; 
the general tone of morals and manners ; the prevailing 
tendencies of action and opinion; all these, with the 
helps or the obstructions which they present to evan- 
gelical sentiments and influences, must have acme 
bearing upon the principles of the doctrine of Christ : 
and in its turn, therefore, the distinctive doctrine of 

1—2 
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Christ must be brought to bear upon all these, whether 
for their elucidation or for their improvement. Nothing 
can be quite foreign to Christianity, which Christianity 
can benefit, or which can make Christianity better 
appreciated and understood. 

Nevertheless, the points which have been just men- 
tioned, must be, after all, collateral, subordinate, inci* 
dental points. Our great business must be with the 
simple, actual realities of Christian faith and duty : 
Christian faith under all its aspects ; Christian duty, in 
all its relations : the duty, for instance, of servants to^ 
wards their masters being, in the immediate context, 
more peculiarly specified. 

These things, then, must constitute chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the matter of our preaching. With these 
things we are to deal : and how are we to deal with 
them ? For I pass on, at once, to this second head of 
discourse ; as the former must of necessity come before 
us in many other shapes on many future occasions. 
' These things teach and exhort.^ Our preaching, there* 
fore, must, as to the manner of it, consist partly of teach* 
ing, and partly of exhortation. 

What do we mean by each of these ? why is each 
necessary ? and why are the two to be united ? 

To teach things is, of course, to make men intellect 
tually acquainted with them ; to store the memory and 
indoctrinate the understanding with them ; to instil 
them, logically and criticaDy, into the mind. I need 
hardly stop to prove to you how important and needful 
is this portion of our office, if we would lay any solid 
basis for Christian edification. Yet it is the portion, I 
apprehend, from which many hearers turn away with 
distaste ; not so much because they dislike to appear in 
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the attitude of scholars or pupils, as because it is not 
instruction or increase of knoTvIedge, for ivhich they 
have itching ears. In the moderation, the caknnessi 
the measured statements, the weighing and balancing 
of principles, which teaching requires, they find some- 
thing tame, wearisome, vacillating, lukewarm; they 
pant for the vehemence, the excitement, which teach-* 
ing, rigorously considered, does not admit. Teaching 
cannot deserve the name without precision and accu-> 
racy ; but precision and accuracy may be oftentimes far 
less sought after and admired than an eloquent ia« 
temperance. This, I believe, is a hindrance, I might 
almost say a snare, which a conscientious minister of 
the Gospel can scarcely fail, more or less, to feel and 
experience, when he would become a teacher from 
the pulpit. And there are one or two other hindrances^ 
my brethren, which it may be useful to point out 
to you. 

The teaching of the pulpit must, of itself, be incom- 
plete : in fact, it can only be supplemental to other 
teaching. From the shortness of the time which can be 
allowed for it; from the size and structure of the 
buildings at which it is usually conveyed ; and from a 
number of other circumstances, it cannot enter into 
those fuller and minuter criticisms, those various expla- 
nations, those particular details, which must give to 
every didactic process the larger portion of its value. 
It labours, moreover, under the disadvantages which 
must attend all oral lectures, as contradistinguished 
from catechetical instruction; I mean instruction by 
question and answer, where there can be some examina- 
tion of young persons, as to what has been communi- 
cated or learnt. In large public assemblies, only the 
broad general features of great subjects can be exhi- 
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bited: it is scarcely possible, for the most part, either 
to unravel ivhat is complicated, or to elucidate what is 
obscure. What is said, too, is said merely once for 
all — ^perhaps imperfectly heard, and more imperfectly 
remembered : while the intervals and the interruptions 
which must occur, and the necessity of paying regard to 
a diversity of topics and exigencies, just as they arise, 
must render all attempts to make the teaching of the 
pulpit really And continuously systematie, — yet without 
System what is it ?— either liable to fail, or at least sub- 
ject to many obvious deficiencies. 

Such teaching, therefore, can be, at best, but an 
adjunct to the teaching of the home and of the school : 
and, afterwards, to self-teaching or individual study. 
Sure I am, and from my inmost heart I utter the 
acknowledgement, that the parent, the sponsor, the 
school-master or mistress, the teacher in the Sunday- 
school, the philanthropist who undertakes a Bible-class, 
may be the medium of religious instruction— -simply as 
instruction — deeper, more intimate, more effective, than 
any which can be imparted from the place in which I 
now stand. And often must the Christian minister 
ponder in his mind, often and anxiously put the prob- 
lem to himself, how the means and opportunities may 
best be enlarged and improved, of adding this kind of 
instruction to that of the pulpit, and of making the two 
kinds fit into each other. 

This at least is beyond dispute, that the teaching of 
the pulpit will be effectual and beneficial, just in pro« 
portion as other religious teaching precedes and accom- 
panies it. The case of knowledge is, perhaps, the dear* 
est and strongest illustration of that great law or princi- 
ple, * to him that hath shall be given.* The first step is 
the most arduous. Generally, the expansion of the 
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human mind proceeds in a kind of geometrical ratio ; 
whereas there is aknost nothing, on which we can work, 
while the faculties remain quite undeveloped and unex* 
ercised. Information readily gathers to itself more 
information ; just as the more languages a man knows, 
the easier for him is the acquisition of a new one. That 
which he already has, assists, methodizes, and assimi- 
lates to itself that which he freshly receives. On the 
other hand, if a truly religious education, if a really 
Christian tuition be neglected in any class of life, within 
how smaU and narrow limits must the preacher be shut 
up : what must be the meagreness and the poverty of 
the utmost which he can teach. If his hearers, for 
instance, should be altogether unacquainted with the 
origin and construction of their Prayer-book, or the 
distinctive characteristics of the Church to which they 
belong, how can he speak, except in the most cursory 
and superficial manner, of our Articles or our Liturgy ? 
If they are quite unacquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory and literature, how can he illustrate his argument 
by the ancient writers, or the annals of the Christian 
Church ? If they are altogether unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of its structure, the proofs of its authen- 
ticity, the epochs at which, and the purposes for which, 
its various books were composed, how can he treat holy 
Scripture at all as it requires to be treated ? Or how 
can he display the light which it throws upon the entire 
scheme of the divine administration, as well as upon the 
whole progress and destinies of humanity, if his hearers 
are quite ignorant of the connexion between sacred and 
what are called profane events : if they have never com- 
pared the annals of their species with what the Bible 
tells them of a divine economy; if they have never 
even traced the universal expectation and yearning,^ 
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entertained and felt by all nations, as to a great En* 
lightener and Deliverer, who should appear among man* 
kind? 

On these grounds, then, as on others of perhaps 
still vaster moment, I do earnestly wish, in common 
with the greatest thinkers and best men of our age, that 
all educators of our Christian youth would at least 
combine sound and competent, well-grounded and well* 
arranged information on religious subjects with that 
conglomeration of multifarious and miscellaneous know- 
ledge, which is usually imparted in our days. I do like- 
wise earnestly wish that you, my younger brethren, 
^ould blend your own researches and reflections with 
our teaching ; and that you would bring the fruits of 
these researches and reflections with you into the house 
of prayer, and in your attendance on public worship* 
You may, perhaps, argue that we are to teach, not 
because men know, but precisely because they do not 
know : and that, if the knowledge be otherwise attained, 
there remains no need of our teaching. I have to 
answer that^ of course, teaching must be adapted to the 
existing state of knowledge; and that, indeed, the 
observations just made rest upon this principle : but still 
that religion is in some sense a science, the noblest, suh- 
limest, widest, most catholic of all sciences ; and that it 
must be acquired, therefore, as all other sciences are 
acquired, by assiduous and regular study on the part of 
the individual who would master it. I have to answer 
too, as, without doubt, we are authorized and ei\joined 
to teach, that our teaching may go further, may be 
more penetrating and more comprehensive, just as you 
are learners for yourselves in other schools, yet are 
disposed to join the spirit of reverence with the spirit of 
knowledge, and, therefore, to 'receive with meekness 
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the engrafted word, which is able to save your souls,^ 
(James L 21). 

All these considerations afford^ I think, peculiar 
weight to the other part of the Apostolical injunction. 
For that injunction is not merely, ' Teach these things ;' 
but ' These things teach and exhortl^ The word here 
translated ' exhort,' literally means to call for or upon 
any one : sometimes by way of entreaty or asking for 
aid, as when we invoke or call upon God: sometimes 
by way of invitation or summons, as when persons aro 
invited to come or see: sometimes by way of conso* 
lation or encouragement : and sometimes, as in the pre* 
sent instance, more especially by way of strong admo« 
nition and persuasion. As the end of teaching is to 
make divine things rightly and accurately understood^ 
so the end of exhortation is to urge them home ; to add 
a due appreciation and a keen feeling of them to a just 
intellectual conception. Exhortation, therefore, is to 
be appended to teaching ; and, perhaps, this portion of 
our ministrations has a necessity which becomes more 
urgent rather than less urgent year after year. For^ 
although a clergy that cannot teach ought to keep 
silence, and would even be a disgrace to Christendom ; 
yet, as we have seen, there may be, and must be, other 
teachers besides the preacher of the Gospel. A diver-* 
sity of teaching is more demanded, as humanity passes 
on from its ruder and simpler state to ages of greater 
refinement and more full of many inventions. In point 
of fact, public reading and oral addresses, although they 
must always retain their special use, are no longer the 
sole, nor even perhaps the chief, instrument or channel 
of conveying instruction. The circumstances of man- 
kind, amidst the modern civilization of Europe and 
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America^ are no longer what they were» when Peter and 
John, Paul and Barnabas^ were heralds and proclaimera 
of the Christian faith to heathens or barbarians before 
the discovery of printing ; or what they were, when the 
monks possessed almost a monopoly of learning in the 
middle ages; or what they were, when Latimer and 
Bidley preached at Paul's Cross to multitudes who could 
neither read nor write. The elements at least of edu- 
cation are now very generally diffused. Books, it is 
probable, are graduaUy obtaining a more extensive in- 
fluence than sermons, and the press than the pulpit. 
Other information, at least, in religion, as in the other 
provinces of human inquiry, is more easy of access than 
it waa a few centuries ago, or perhaps than it has ever 
been. But, assuredly, ministerial exhortation neither 
has lost, nor can lose, on this account, one fraction of 
its indispensableness. Amidst the crush and hurry of 
worldly thoughts, worldly theories, worldly occupations, 
there is the more need, I conceive, that some voice 
should be lifted up with firm and unfaltering accents^ 
imcontrolled by any common motives of fear or favour, 
in attestation or in vindication of divine truth : lifted up 
with a potency which cannot from the nature of things 
belong to mere reading, mere private study, or the mere 
ordinary methods of making religion known. Other 
instrumentalities, we quite admit, may have their pecu- 
liar, and, in some respects, their superior advantages; 
but neither any nor all of them can compensate, in its 
absence, for that glow of sympathy which spreads 
through an entire assembly ; for that energy of feeling, 
which may communicate itself from man to man, and 
which the living preacher, not the mute treatise, must 
impart. Moreover, if knowledge can be drawn from 
other sources, or possessed by other means, exhortation 
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must best come from the ordained ambassador of Christ, 
who speaks, not in his own name, but in that name 
which is above every name. If it be teaching, which is 
to instil religious convictions, it is exhortation which 
must impress them upon the heart and conscience, and 
render them operative upon the wiU. It is exhortation 
which must enforce them with an authority derived not 
from the talents of the preacher, not from his personal 
character, but from the commission and office which he 
holds. He is, therefore, as the Apostle says, 'to teach 
and to command.' By his exhortation he is to rouse 
and animate, nay, if need be, to reprove and rebuke 
'so that no man shall despise him.^ By his exhortation, he 
is to warn, press, remonstrate, expostulate, admonish, 
with all plainness and boldness of speech ; with earnest* 
ness and fervour, and, it may be, with even importunate 
urgency. By his exhortation, he is to entreat you, 
counsel you, call upon you, not to perish ; and adjure 
you by the living Grod, that you should lay hold on a 
Redeemer, and save your souls alive. 

Omr function, then, as preachers of the Gospel, is 
both to teach and to exhort. We are to 'give attendance,' 
as St Paul writes, ' to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine,' (1 Tim. iv. 13). It is not for us to sever what 
the Apostle has thus joined. Some damage must be 
received by the interests of true religion, whenever the 
didactic is quite separated from the hortatory, or the 
hortatory from the didactic : just as we say, in other 
matters, that little good can be effected, either by logic 
without rhetoric, or by rhetoric without logic. It is 
teaching, which must communicate and implant the 
principles of Godliness; it is exhortation, which must 
warm them into life. It is teaching, which must make 
us see our need of a Saviour : it is exhortation, which 
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must bid us cling to him : it is teaching, Tvhich can set 
before us the beauty of holiness, the nature and conse- 
quence of sin : it is exSiortation, which must stir regret 
into penitence, must kindle knowledge into faith, must 
animate and quicken belief into action. Teaching with- 
out exhortation may be formal and cold: exhortation 
without teaching may be wild and enthusiastic. With 
the very child there must be both line upon line, and 
precept upon precept. The Apostle puts teaching first : 
because it comes first in a just and rational order : be- 
cause, although the infant must be accustomed to obey 
authority, before he can understand arguments, yet, 
afterwards, the reason should be convinced, before there 
is an attempt to awaken violent emotions. The exagge- 
rations of orators may be boisterous as the east-wind, 
loud as a tinkling cymbal, and empty as both ; they may 
be actually a nuisance and a pest, if they fall upon 
minds eager and precipitate, rather than well-balanced 
and well-stored; and if they are employed to inflame 
prejudice, and spur forward the impetuosity of passion. 
Few things may be easier, yet none can be more unwise, 
than the endeavour to create a strong impression, before 
we have exhibited a just and accurate view. The foun- 
dation, therefore, must be laid in knowledge ; but still 
this knowledge will be of little avail, unless there be 
also that strength and intensity of moral persuasion, 
which may bid men say within themselves, ' If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.' In short, 
teaching, by itself, may be a hard and dry, or a me- 
chanical and technical employment, or mainly conver- 
sant with casuistries and subtleties; exhortation, by 
itself, may be a heated and declamatory verbiage, 
scarcely safe and useful under any circumstances; ex- 
tremely dangerous and mischievous, if it excites the 
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feelings without satisfying the intellect; if it merely 
creates that ardour of sentiment, or that vehemence of 
will, which has no stay in sound sense, correct judg- 
ment, full and solid information. 

Most excellent, therefore, and most valuable is that 
twofold injunction, 'These things teach and exhort.^ 
Our business is to address ourselves, by teaching, to the 
understanding, and by exhortation, to the heart ; while 
I need hardly tell you that human teaching will be 
weak, and human exhortation profitless ; while I need 
hardly remind you of the insufficiency of both together, 
without the agency of that divine Spirit, whose in« 
fluences are not a dream or a name, but a real and vital 
necessity, in order to lead us into all truth, to calm, 
cleanse, enlighten, rectify the mind, and exert a sancti* 
fying power over the affections. 

And now, brethren, having thus considered the mat- 
ter and the manner of our ministrations as preachers of 
the gospel among you, I would beg you to reflect, in 
conclusion, how we and you have a common interest in 
turning our thoughts to this subject; how it is one in 
which hearers are concerned as well as preachers, they 
who receive the word, as well as they who have to utter 
it. Our part may be the more formal and direct, but 
yours is not the less real. Here, as elsewherci duties 
are reciprocal and correlative. For what becomes of 
the heavenly message, unless it be received as well as 
imparted ? What is the imparting without the receiv- 
ing ? The one must be m the other ; for we may say 
of truth, of knowledge, of every good gift whatever, 
that it is bestowed only as it is accepted. The efficacy 
of every religious exhortation, if we may thus apply the 
remark of Tertullian, must be constituted of three 
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things ; ' of the language in which it is enunciated, of 
the spirit from which it derives its power, and of the 
reason by which it is understood ^' And is it not our 
joint interest, that the blessing of God should be upon 
our services of public worship ; and, therefore, our joint 
business, that they should be rendered as conducive as 
we OTu^elves can possibly render them to our building 
up in faith and holiness? Preaching, indeed, is not 
their most solemn and necessary part; but it has its 
own proper and sacred utility ; and what is a preacher 
without hearers ; or with hearers who have not duly con- 
sidered what they have to do ; who have not diligently 
borne in mind, that both preaching and hearing are 
but idle vanities, and even delusive mockeries, save as 
they are made instrumental to being and doing f 

But take another and a more particular view of our 
relative position. The difficulties to be encountered are 
gfreat ; it rests much with you either to increase or to 
diminish them. For mark, in simple reference to the 
foregoing observations, what these difficulties are. We 
have to address men and women — baptized Christians, 
you will say, but men and women still — ^from whose 
vision the world and worldly things are always too apt 
to intercept the august image of God, and an immortal 
futurity. And we have to address auditories, for the most 
part more mixed and diversified than those from which 
other speakers claim attention. For, in the senate, or 
in courts of law, or in the lecture-room of an Univer- 
sity, or in the halls of art and science, other speakers 
address persons who are, to a certain degree, of the 
same class and on a level ; and whose minds are, more 



1 Ex tribus constituta est ; ex Bermone, qno enuntiatur, ex Bpiritu 
quo tantnm potest, ex ratione qua siucipitur. Tertull: de OrcOwniu 
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or less, bent and adjusted to the matter under inquiry : 
we have to address, at one and the same time, persons 
of both sexes and of all ages ; persons, the most widely 
different in station and fortune, in tastes and habits, in 
character and aims, in mental development and culture, 
in moral and spiritual progress; persons, who come to 
the house of God from a strong internal desire ; or per- 
sons who come from mere conventional usage, or out- 
ward decency; persons, too, who dream that they 
understand their religion, because they have from their 
infancy been hearing of it, but who have never trained 
and disciplined themselves to understand it aright. We 
have to address them on themes, so familiar that novelty 
and freshness can hardly be anticipated, yet so alien 
from men^s actual and customary engagements, that 
almost any other topics whatsoever, or any light 
impulses, or any wandering fancies, can thrust them 
aside ; themes, so remote in their very sacredness from 
the speculations and struggles of the passing hour, that 
there is always peril, lest they be slumbered over with 
a listless formality; yet so exalted, so venerable, so 
stupendous, that we cannot hope to approach their 
majesty and awfulness, and the imaginations of our 
hearers must go beyond our words. We have, as has 
been already shewn to you, to speak of God and man, 
and the relations between the two : of God, as his exist- 
ence is inferred or is revealed : of man, in his indivi- 
dual and in his collective capacity ; as he is by nature 
and under grace : of the Christian relations between 
the two, as the Godhead is manifested in the super- 
intending care of the Father, in the redemption and 
intercession of the Son, in the sanctification of the Holy 
Spirit. We have to speak of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, as it comes in contact with the political. 
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moral, and social speculations or enterprises of mankind. 
We have even to speak of all philosophy and all history ; 
of the events and circumstances which occur around 
us ; and of the profoundest consciousnesses of the human 
mind and heart ; as they are affected by the articles of 
the Christian dispensation, or have sometimes affected 
them in return. We have to speak of the eternal pro- 
perties of truth and error, of the great lineaments of 
right and wrong, of verities immutable in themselves, 
and of their ever-varying adaptation to the phases of 
humanity. We have to speak of the links and affinities, 
yet also the distinctions and contrarieties, between the 
spiritual and the secular, the ecclesiastical and the civil, 
the Church and the world. We have to speak of the 
endowments and privileges, the obligations and respon- 
sibilities, which attend this noble but alarming burden 
of personal being, and the issues to which it leads ; of 
this wonderful and fearful gift of life, with its meaning 
and purposes, the stages of its career, and, at its close, 
death and judgment, heaven or helL Yet more ; we 
have to deal with these things at a period when every 
passing year enlarges the range of human thought, and 
multiplies the stores of human information ; when all 
the phenomena of the universe are pressed more and 
more into the one great argument either for or against 
the truth of Christianity. Oh, awful commission I Oh, 
strict and solemn account which we must one day give 
of it I Must not our hearts die within us as we think 
how incapable we are of delivering such doctrines, as 
they ought to be delivered, how unworthy we are to 
deliver them at all ; as we also think, what are the con- 
sequences which shall ensue if we pervert or mislead ; 
if we fail to arouse and guide ; as we reflect that upon 
our accents may hang the eternal destiny of living souls! 
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Must we not be oppressed by difficulties such as these, 
difficulties arising from our subjects, from our audi- 
ences, and, most of aU, from our own infirmities and 
sins? Must we not be almost overwhelmed by our 
consciousness of ignorance and guilt; while feeling at 
the same instant that, although none may ever depend 
upon human knowledge, or the words of man's wisdom, 
yet our religion is in some sense intrusted to our hands ; 
and must, in some sense, find its acceptance, just in pro- 
portion as we can expound it with an intellectual dis- 
cretion, and enforce it with a moral weight, and persua- 
siveness, and power ? 

And you, too, my brethren I you, perhaps, are dis- 
posed to expect and exact much from the preacher of 
the Gospel. You fully comprehend and appreciate the 
demands of the age upon the Christian ministry. And 
it is well that you should. It is well that a high stan- 
dard should be placed constantly before us. You 
regard it, and most justly regard it, as no light thing, 
that a man should assume to be a teacher and an ex- 
horter; and you ask, that his instructions should keep 
pace with the advancement of the human race, and be 
fitted to the European life of the nineteenth century. 
You, at least, claim that, in compass and accuracy of 
information, and in the ordinary qualities of matter and 
style, the discourses from the pulpit should not fall 
below the weekly newspaper, or the popular lecture ; or 
the article in the review or magazine ; or any of the 
productions sent abroad by myriads of copies, and 
avowedly addressed to ' the mass,' or to ' the million.' 

Far, far more is indeed required of the steward of 

Christ^s mysteries, if he is to exhibit ' the spirit of power, 

and of love, and of a sound mind,' (2 Tim. i. 7). ' For 

the priest's lips should keep knowledge ; and they should 

B. s. 2 
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seek the law at his mouth : for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts/ (Malachi ii. 7). And in every age 
there are some peculiar errors to be corrected ; some 
excessive tendencies to be counteracted or repressed. 

But what then, we ask again, — ^for you must now see 
the momentousness of the question, — ^what is your duty 
in this matter ? My brethren, if it be our function to 
teach and to exhort, it is yours to accept the doctrine, 
and 'suffer the word of exhortation/ (Heb. xiiL 22«) 
It is yours to allow the truth, if it be truth, to sink 
deep into your hearts, and to bring forth fruit in your 
behaviour. For how significant are the words, 'To 
him that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew 
the salvation of God/ (Ps. l. 23). And further : seeing 
how arduous is our task, you have to make allowances 
for our deficiencies; you have to aid and support us 
under them. You have to offer up your prayers in our 
behalf, that we may have an aid and support higher 
than yours ; ' lest, by any means, he who preaches to 
others should be himself a castaway,' 1 Cor. ix. 27« 
You have to bring with you dispositions corresponding 
with the sacredness of the subjects to be treated, and 
fit for the reception of them : and you have to hear, 
on topics the most solemnly practical, with a view to 
practice. You have to listen kindly, but not weakly; 
earnestly, but not passionately; with docility, and pa^ 
tience, and reverence, as to the one thing so needful, 
that, in comparison with it^ nothing else is needed ; and 
yet in a discerning and reasoning temper, with a due 
exercise of your own understandings. For how shall 
the preacher discharge his office with breadth and clear- 
ness, if his hearers are dissatisfied with him, and can 
censure him as unorthodox, or as unevangelical, unless he 
introduces in every sermon a certain particular set of 
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phrases, which must become a mere conventionality, or a 
mere party-cry, from their perpetual iteration ? Or how 
shall the preacher discharge his office, * in knowledge, 
and in all judgment/ if his hearers tempt him to loose 
and inexact statements by an indolent, indiscriminate, 
Buperstitiously admiring acquiescence? Or how shall 
the preacher discharge his office with boldness and 
vigour, with authority and effect, if his hearers meet 
him with a captious, unfair, almost contemptuous cri« 
ticism ; throw suspicion upon his faithfulness and sin- 
cerity; treat his utterances, as words of course, or 
displays of professional one-sidedness, and himself as a 
hired advocate speaking from a brief? Whatever we 
are, brethren, let us be true and honest, and give each 
other credit for truth and honesty ; and, for the rest, 
be ye once more assured, that, just as you nurture and 
educate yourselves in a Christian discipline, just as you 
come with prepared minds, with sobered and chastened 
hearts, will the ministrations of the preacher be stimu- 
lated and improved, will his teachings be fuller and 
deeper, and his exhortations more definite and decisive. 
Finally, however, whether you will hear, or whether 
you will forbear, these things we mtiat teach, these 
things we mtut exhort. The great reason, we repeat, 
is because they are so apt to vanish entirely out of 
view, unles€ we teach, unlew we exhort them. The 
studies, pursuits, dissipations, of this scene that shall 
perish, can cause them oftentimes to be quite unno- 
ticed, or forgotten; and more especially in an age re- 
markable for its secular energies, its manifold and 
complicated interests. We are on earth ; and while 
we are on earth, while too the bias of our souls is 
towards earthly things, it is indeed difficult to our 
natural man to have our conversation in heaven. We 

2 — 2 
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may vrell say, with a slight change in the words of the 
proverb : ' Take care of the things of the other world : 
the things of this world will take care of themselves.' 
Beligion is chiefly concerned with the future and the 
unseen. But the present is the present, the visible is 
the visible. The present and the visible will insist that 
attention shall be paid to them. Our physical and 
temporal wants cannot be disregarded. A thousand 
voices, from without and from within, exhort us to 
worldly activity and worldly prudence. What is wanted 
is to call up other thoughts, thoughts calm and solemn, 
unworldly, yet encompassing the world, like a girdle 
of hills, that rises in the blue distance, beyond the 
smoke and the din of some tumultuous city. Now, as 
always, unbelief and disbelief, doubt and indifference, 
are rife in our towns and villages, and in all ranks 
of the community. Multitudes, like Gallic, care for 
none of the things appertaining to Christian godliness. 
For the common purposes and in the social meetings 
of life, a man or woman must have some acquaintance 
with many languages, many sciences, many accomplish- 
ments. Discourse turns upon them : an utter want of 
familiarity with them is discovered and unmasked. But 
religious topics — ^I am stating the fact, and not asking 
now whether the practice is right or wrong — ^religious 
topics are very sparingly and rarely introduced in 
society ; save indeed when some foolish yet bitter con- 
troversy invades the precincts and disturbs the peace of 
families, or neighbourhoods. Otherwise, men very sel- 
dom speak of Christian doctrines or Christian duties in 
their ordinary intercourse: and the existence or the 
absence of religious instruction may for years pass un- 
observed: so that, notwithstanding the stir which is 
sometimes and for some purposes made about religion. 
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the matter, which is most important, is just that on 
which it is least a shame for a man to be ignorant. 

For is it noty beyond all measure, the most impor- 
tant matter ? How poor and shallow is all science, if 
the highest and most elevating inferences are never to 
be drawn from our contemplation of man and nature ? 
How frivolous and distracting is all literature, if it is 
never to be dignified and hallowed by thoughts which 
stretch into a being beyond the grave ? How trivial, 
and hollow, and vapid, are all the turmoils and ambi- 
tions of life — and life itself at once how short and 
tedious — ^if it is not to be exalted and consecrated by 
the better life of faith? All that is grand or beau- 
tiful, graceful or venerable, comprehensive or pro- 
found ; all that is august and righteous in our theories, 
all that is useful and beneficial in our practice ; all that 
is grave and earnest in youth and manhood, all that 
is cheering and consolatory in old age, must be asso- 
ciated with God in Christ, and the considerations of 
eternity. You know too, brethren, that the importance 
of other things, even if they could ever be important, 
diminishes, decays, fades, with every month, with every 
hour that goes over us : the importance of ' these 
things,' with every month, with every hour, increases 
and grows, becomes more immense, becomes more 
instant. All else death must terminate; and the tomb, 
that now yawns, must swallow up. Soon, very soon, 
the pomps and anxieties, the successes and the sorrows, 
of this present world will be no more to us than the 
faUing of a pebble in the water, than the direction 
which a straw or feather takes in the air. But in death, 
and in the immortality after death, 'these things'* will be 
all in all. Other knowledge will vanish away; that 
is, wiU vanish away, as being absorbed in truer and 
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fuller knowledge ; but the knowledge of God, and the 
universe of God, will be, unless we neglect it now and 
here, our occupation and our happiness for ever. If 
we neglect it^ terrible must be our state, when it is too 
late to learn; too late for instruction, for improve- 
ment, for salvation. Therefore, brethren, the admoni- 
tion is pressing upon ns : ' These things teach and 
exhort/ Therefore, brethren, to you likewise it is writ- 
ten, * Exhort one another daily, while it is called to- 
day, lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin,' (Heb. iii. 13). ' Consider one another to pro- 
voke unto love and to good works: exhorting one 
another; and so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching,' (Heb. x. 24, 25). 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, who didst give 
to thine Apostle Bartholomew grace truly to believe 
and to preach thy word ; grant, we beseech thee, unto 
thy Church, to love that word which he believed, and 
both to preach and receive the same; through Jesua 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 



SERMON 11. 



ON THE PROPERTIES OP THE CREA.TOR. 



Psalm XCIV. 9, 

He that planted the ear, ahaU he not hear f He that 
formed the eye^ ahaU he not see? 

ALL religion must have its beginning with that which 
is in strictness called theology. At least, if the 
feeling of religion can take its rise in the wants, capa^ 
cities, and tendencies of man, the science of religion 
must commence with our conceptions as to the existence, 
character, and operations of God. Until we believe 
that God is, and that He is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him, there is positively no basis for 
religion. And we may go a step further. Upon our 
theology depends in a great measure what we term our 
anthropology. Our views of God must affect and help 
to determine our views of the origin, functions, and 
destinies of humanity ; as without doubt, on the other 
hand, our study of ourselves should lead us up to the 
contemplation of the Divine Being. In how peculiar a 
manner, the distinctive idea which we derive from the 
sacred volume with respect to the essence, personality» 
and coimsels of the Godhead, gives shape and colour to 
aU our other religious convictions ; and how wonderfully, 
in the scheme of the Gospel, the divine and human 
elements are intermingled, or Christian theology and 
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Christian anthropology are bound up together, it must 
be needless for me to say.* 

But again, as theology is the foundation of religion, 
so the primary axioms of theology lie imbedded in the 
text. And much more than the primary axioms. This 
interrogation, so simple in its form, contains the pith 
and marrow of the profoundest dissertations. In aU 
times, among all classes of minds, among the ancient 
philosophers, the schoolmen of the middle ages, the 
metaphysicians and divines of the most recent date, 
the argument relating to the being and attributes of 
God has been worked, until, not indeed in its illustra^ 
tions which are numberless, but in its principles which 
are really few, it is almost exhausted; until we can 
hardly entertain a reasonable expectation that future 
writera will impart any absolute novelty, or make any 
substantial addition to it. Another stage of existence 
will, we may well conceive, open to us instantaneous 
proofs, or manifestations rather than proofs, clearer 
than the sunlight, more direct and overpowering than 
the evidence of the senses themselves, in reference to 
that stupendous subject, on which we now make, with 
comparative vagueness and dimness, our laborious inves- 
tigations. But, while we are on earth, and while our 
faculties are confined to their present limits, our thoughts 
and inquiries seem to have been carried in this direction 
almost as far as they can go. And the result of these 
thoughts and inquiries may be almost summed up in 
the pregnant question, ' He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear; or He that made the eye, shall he not 
see?' 

For the text points to design, as indicated by the 
formation of the eye and the ear. And, without doubt, 
if there were no other evidences of plan, or purpose, in 
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the world, the construction of the eye and ear in man 
and all the lower animals would abundantly furnish 
them. 

It points to design as proving a designer; for it 
speaks with decision of Him that planted the ear, of 
Him that framed the eye. Whatever may be the case 
with the philosophers of modem times, the inspired 
Hebrew cannot conceive of organs so fearfully and won- 
derfully made without a Being who made them. 

It points to the Unity of the design and the designer 
amidst the prodigious variety of parts and offices. He 
who planted the ear and he who made the eye are one ; 
and the succeeding verses represent this one Being as 
the author of all other agencies and results. The 
Psalmist does not, like the heathens, multiply deities, 
as the departments of nature are multiplied ; he does 
not imagine one deity of the woods, and another deity 
of the waters, one deity presiding over strength, and 
another over beauty, one a tutelary, and one an avenging 
deity; but he sees amidst the diversity of operations 
one and * the same God, who worketh all in all.' 

The text, then, it is quite manifest, declares to us 
that there is a sole Almighty agent to whom the phe« 
nomena of the universe are to be attributed as their 
great, primary, and efficient cause. The words, 'He 
that planted,' * He that made,' evidently preclude the 
supposition, that the ear planted itself, or that the eye 
made itself: they evidently preclude the insane notion, 
that any number of particles or atoms, after moving 
blindly about in various directions, at length, by their 
fortuitous concurrence, constructed the senses of man, 
the organs of man, the physical, intellectual, and moral 
constitution of man. The Psalmist does not argue the 
matter ; he takes it for granted. He believed, as every 
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person belicTes, who has not bewildered himself with 
vain speculations, that the most marvellous contrivances 
require and pre-suppose a contriver; that the most 
admirable deeds require and pre-suppose a doer ; that 
the formation of the universe is a more stupendous work 
than the subsequent collocation of a few particles of the 
universe: and, therefore, that, if the house implies a 
builder of the house, the world implies an architect of 
the world. Even as the Apostle argues in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, < He who hath builded the house hath 
more honour than the house. For every house is 
builded by some man; but he that built all things is 
God,' Heb; iii. 3, 4. 

So far, in fact, the interrogation before us, implying, 
as it of course does, a strong affirmation, anticipates, or 
shadows forth, the present belief of Christians. For we 
also believe, my brethren, that man is a more complicated 
machine than a watch, or a steam-engine ; and if, as we 
see a steam-engine, or a watch with its wheels and 
springs, or a ship of war, or a painting with many figures, 
we are led almost instinctively and of necessity to the 
conviction, that it did not become what it is without the 
intervention of a mind and hands, in short, without a 
sentient artificer : and as, when we behold the achieve- 
ments of art and industry, now displayed in our capital ^ 
nothing could induce us to think that they had fashioned 
themselves by chance, and brought themselves by chance 
into an edifice which had also fashioned itself by chance, 
and by chance placed itself in an appropriate spot to 
receive them ; so we have a far ampler demonstration, 
that the plan of the great whole must have a planner ; 
in a word, that the entire structure of the inorganic 



1 ThiB Sermon was preached daring the Exhibition of 1851. 
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and organic, the inanimate and animated, creation must 
have a God. 

By a God we, of course, mean, not merely a law, for 
a law implies a law-giver ; not merely a principle, for a 
principle implies the establisher of a principle ; but a 
living, personal Deity, raised far above our present com- 
prehension, but endued, we are sure, with consciousness, 
and intelligence, and will. And all this is precisely what 
the text so briefly and graphically intimates : ' He^ not 
it, * that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He* not tV, 
' that formed the eye, shall he not see V 

But this question, duly considered, carries us a step 
further than these first elements of belief in the God- 
head. They indicate, more clearly perhaps than volumes 
of keen analysis or far-fetched ratiocination, that, as God 
is the great fount and archetype of all being whatsoeveri 
so, whatever properties, capacities, endowments or powers 
exist in any creatures, they must have previously existed 
in the Creator, both in conception and in possession. 

They must have existed, I say, in conception. The 
conception of the imiverse, in its substance and in its 
forms, in its entireness and to its minutest parts, in its 
oneness and in all its diversity, must have been present 
from the beginning to the Divine Mind. The whole 
complex arrangement of the universe must, from its con- 
sistency and interconnexion, have been in the absolute 
Intelligence, ere yet any part of it was created. Its 
laws, conditions, principles must have been fixed in that 
Intelligence, ere yet they impelled, or regulated, matter 
and its movements. All the shapes of beauty and order, 
grandeur and loveliness, must have been there, ere yet 
they adorned and irradiated that vast expanse, which 
were a blank void, a dark nothingness without them. 
At least, the conception must have been as early as the 
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work, and in some way have preceded it, even if with 
God the conception and the work might, as to actual 
duration, be simultaneous. We cannot expect to see in 
the medal any shape or impression, of which there was 
no prefiguration in the matrix or mould: but here, if 
we may venture so to speak, the medal is the outward 
world, the mould is the creative wisdom of the Deity. 
We think it impossible that a man deaf from his birth 
should have a conception of sounds, or a man blind from 
his birth a conception of colours and visible objects; 
and yet can it be possible, that God should have given 
life without having any antecedent notion of life; or 
have framed millions of bodies with their multiform 
array of properties and operations, without having in 
himself a corresponding idea of those bodies, those pro- 
perties, those operations, before he spread them over 
nature? No: all must have existed mentally in the 
Divine idea, before it had a palpable embodiment in time 
and space : even as the picture or the statue must have 
been present, at some stage of the process, to the sculp- 
tor's or the painter's mind, before it was carved out of 
the marble, or transferred to the canvass. In short, the 
conception of this universal system, with all its inhabit- 
ants and all its component portions, from the archangel 
down to the clod of earth, must have resided in God, 
before he projected it into a visible and material existence. 
But, if we would interpret the text in its full signi- 
ficance, we must go beyond the mere conception. All 
things must, from evermore, have existed in God in the 
most plenary and absolute possession. Always over all 
things his command must have been unlimited, and his 
disposal sovereign and supreme. For, otherwise, the 
conception even of the Godhead, be it said in humble 
reverence, would have remained unrealized, and inca- 
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pable of realization. It is a complete contradiction in 
terms, that any thing should proceed from a source never 
containing in itself that which came forth from it. There 
may, indeed, subsist in the Godhead a thousand proper- 
ties and attributes, uncommunicated and incommuni- 
cable, even as they are yet unimagined and unimagina- 
ble ; but all that God does communicate must have been 
inherent in himself. Whatever God has bestowed, he 
must have had the power of bestowing ; whatever God 
has had the power of bestowing, must have been first 
his own. Whatever belongs to the highest orders of 
creation, to men or seraphs, must have always belonged 
to God. * He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
or he that made the eye, shall he not see?' 

From these primary truths, there flow many impor- 
tant lessons. One point at least is obvious and unde- 
niable. Whether we regard our individual selves, or 
look back to the origin of our race, we are sure that 
man is not self-created. He is not the author of his 
own being. He owes it to some power, out of himself, 
beyond himself, above himself. From that source, what- 
ever it be, he derives all that he has, or is. Then what 
follows ? If man were his own creator, if he were the 
I AM of the universe, he might be self-confident in his 
own might and sufficiency. But, being what he is, he 
must turn, with the profoundest impressions of homage 
and awe, to One from whom he and all that is around 
him have their beginning and their end : 'from whom, and 
in whom, and to whom, are all things.' We, then, must 
learn our entire dependence upon God. We must know 
and confess that ' in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.' We must discern that He is, in truth, ' the all 
in alL' We cannot, and must not, rush into the impious 
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paralogism of making the mere discoverer or interpreter 
of a part of the universe more than the designer and 
framer of the whole ; — ^for who but the framer furnished 
the mind of the discoverer ?— or venture to exclaim, like 
the philosophical apostle of Atheism, that the heavens 
declare, not the glory of God, but simply the genius of 
Newton and Laplace. All things must be referred to 
God as the center and giver of all. Immediately, and 
as to their actual conformation, they may be the pro- 
du(5ts of human diligence or ingenuity ; but their beauty 
and excellence must be ultimately ascribed to Him who 
is the sole originator and Lord of all materials, and of 
all productive power. They are emanations from his 
goodness, sparks from the effulgence of his wisdom : and 
man^s strength and energy, man's inventiveness and skill, 
are from Him alone. Man, the derivative being, cannot, 
and must not glorify himself; but must glorify that most 
high and absolute Being, from whom all things are 
derived, and in whom all things subsist. But why 
should I say such words as these ? As we contemplate 
the amazing spectacle around us, or endeavour to pierce 
into the mystery of ourselves, we are almost overwhelmed 
by the feeling, what must the Author of the world be, 
when he appears marvellous, as measured even by those 
few small portions of it, of which we have a dim and 
imperfect glimpse. As we behold so much that is fair, 
splendid, and majestic ; or as we thrill and melt with the 
sense of the beautiful ; how must we be lifted up to Him 
who has poured this sense into our constitution ; and 
proper to whose own essence are beauty, splendour and 
majesty, in ways and forms which transcend our highest 
thoughts. As we stand amidst analogies, correspon- 
dences, adaptations, so exquisite and so astonishing, how 
must we bow down before Him, the greater adapter^ 
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who has fitted all things to all I As we are moved even 
to tears by the solemn harmonies of the universe, and 
specially by the harmony which exists between its mate- 
rial frame and our own spirits, how must we regard Him in 
whom all harmonies are centred, and from whom all are 
effluences, with a prostrate humility, with an unspeaJcable 
gratitude, with an adoring wonder ? Is it possible, we 
think, that the solicitudes of such a Being should descend 
into our sphere ? * Oh Ood, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest him?' 

And yet these very considerations indicate, that God 
nmat be mindful of us, that his knowledge and care must 
visit us. The Creator, we maintain, must have omni- 
science and omnipotence over his creation. 'He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he that formed the 
eye, shall he not see?' How could he form that of 
which he is not informed! All things in the universe 
must be nearer and clearer to God than one luminous 
spot at our feet is near and clear to us. The true diffi- 
culty is in conceiving that any thing should ever be 
absent from the Divine information. ' Thou, God, 
seest me; thou, God, hearest me:' this, while a most 
awful fact in our human condition, seems also to be a 
necessity of the Divine nature. If fmr thoughts can 
range throughout space, and almost at once embrace 
immensity, how can it be incredible, that this immensity, 
along all its surface, down to all its depths, and in all its 
changes, should be present, — yet let me again regret 
the poorness and unworthiness of human language for 
the expression of such ideas — to the sensorium of the 
Deity ? The essential knowledge of all things not only 
pertains to God, not only comes from God, but is in 
God, as the one absolute being, whose name is 'J am! 

But, without expatiating in speculations upon mat- 
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ters which are at last too high for us, let us content 
ourselves with the plain inference from the text, that 
all the capacities and endowments which belong to any 
creature, must belong to him by whom all creatures 
were made. Let us see how far, and to what condu* 
sions, this single truth wiU carry us. Let us look scarcely 
beyond ourselves. Observe then I We are endued with 
personal consciousness, as the most noble and awful of 
all our gifts. Shall we deny a personal consciousness to 
Him who gave it ? We have sensations and perceptions ; 
perceptions not only of the actual, but of the ideal. 
Dare we suppose that the bestower of them has no such 
perceptions in himself, or can we assign any limit to 
them in the Godhead ? We have the marvellous faculty 
of imagination. Let us exercise it in just endeavouring 
to conceive what must be the imaginative, or inventive, or 
creative faculty ; — ^alas I I cannot help the weakness and 
apparent presumption of the terms, — in Him, who has 
conferred it upon man ? Bapid and irresistible intuitions 
flash upon us. Shall we refuse to believe that the God* 
head may survey and grasp all with one immediate 
intuition ? We have the discursive power of the under* 
standing. And shall not the argument return upon us. 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see? He that gave the 
understanding, shall he not understand? 

But observe further : we have likewise moral percep- 
tions and capacities. We have a moral sense, a sense 
of right and wrong, which is as real a part of our 
nature as our sense of the beautiful, or of the true, or 
of the advantageous ; and is distinct from each of them. 
The youngest child in an infant school, almost the 
youngest child in the nursery, when desired to be good, 
or told that it oufflu not to do this or that, attaches, I 
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believe, a peculiar notion to the word good, or the word 
cugJU ; a notion of moral right or duty, faint, indeed, and 
incomplete in the first instance, yet still separate from 
all its other notions. And, shocking delusion I shall we 
recognize this sublime capacity, for such it is, in the 
human child ; yet, in effect, deny it to the uncreated, 
but all-creating, the unoriginated, but all-originating, 
Godhead ? Can we venture to doubt that moral attri- 
butes are proper to God ; that a moral essence resides 
in that Being, who is the implanter and bestower of our 
moral sense ? It is on tiiis point, brethren, that I would 
fix your attention ; but before I dweU upon it, let me 
obviate an objection, to which our whole argument may 
be deemed liable. 

The objection is, that such representations as have 
been now put forward have a tendency to humanize the 
Deity, to measure God by man, and to make God even 
6uch an one as ourselves. But how ? Ear from us be 
the blasphemy of pretending, that the divine and human 
natures are identical : we simply allege, that whatever is 
in the creature must have been in the Creator ; and the 
very fact that God can assume humanity is an actual and 
palpable demonstration, that God must have a most 
intimate acquaintance with humanity, and a boundless 
empire over it, and possess all that humanity possesses. 
We may not presume to coi\jecture further : we rest on 
the assertion, that, whatever other properties and preroga- 
tives appertain to the Godhead, at least all that man has, 
the Lord God must have. For the most part, indeed, 
we even form our own idea of the Godhead, by taking 
all that is great, glorious, and good, in other natures, 
and adding to it the attributes of infinity and self-subsis- 
tQiice. But on the mere account, that God is the perfect, 
and the infinite, and the self-subsisting, while every 
B.S. 3 
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other being is created, and imperfect, and finite, the 
difference between the divine nature and every other 
nature must always be immense. The difference be- 
tween the divine and the human must be immense 
beyond conception ; while God, who is himself the in- 
finite reason, does not exercise reason, as we exercise 
it, by gradual inferences ; but discerns at once and in the 
totality what we can only discern partially and step by 
step. The difference between the divine and the human 
must be immense beyond conception ; so long as man 
struggles with pains and labour to attain fragments of 
knowledge, and ascends with difficulty, even if with any 
success, to causes from effects, from particular pheno- 
mena to general laws ; while God at every instant sees 
all effects in their causes, all particulars in the general 
law which he has himself established, and has the whole 
ever before him in the fullest and most unclouded 
vision. The difference must be immense beyond con- 
ception ; so long as man has the elements of weU-being, 
as we now find him to have them, only in measure ; but 
God without any limitation : so long as man has them, 
here, perhaps, exaggerated, and there deficient; and 
almost everywhere di^ointed and out of symmetry : 
while God has them in their complete and consummate 
harmony, without excess or defect, without disproportion 
or distortion. Yet the text, while it serves to point out, 
in the most striking manner, this mighty difference, also 
implies a similarity, so far as the supreme nature must 
include in itself all that the inferior nature, which is 
derived from it, has inherited, or can acquire. 

Then, the supreme nature, it may be said, must 
include evil. My brethren, it seems to me that God, in 
allowing free agency to his creatures, must have foreseen 
and permitted evil : that God must, in some awful and 
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ineffable mode, have the sensey as he has the abhorrencet 
of evil ; and even that without God's sanction and 
prescience ; for this solemn mystery the Bible announces 
to us, — evil could not have been. Even before the 
Divine Person took our natiure upon him, he must have 
' known what was in man ;' and, though not yet ' tempted 
like as we are,' have had in some sort, though not with 
the same peculiar sympathy, * a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties.' The Divine Mind, we are assured, must have a 
knowledge, and, in some inscrutable way, a consciousness, 
of all things ; and, as of the things themselves, so of 
their correlatives or contraries; as of existence, so of 
non-existence ; as of light, so of darkness ; as of health, 
so of disease ; as of the regular, so of the eccentric ; as 
of the true, so of the untrue ; as of the pure, so of the 
impure ; as of the beautiful, so of the deformed; as of 
the good, so of that which is not good, or is the opposite 
of good. God must be cognizant of these things, with 
an acquaintance infinitely more complete than ours ; and, 
as he has suffered evil to enter the world, he must even 
hold them in his hands, so far that he is master of them, 
and must have dominion over them all. But our faulty 
terms and defective classifications cause a lamentable 
amount of mistake and confusion, by attributing a real 
and positive existence to things, which are, in truth, the 
privations, corruptions, and derangements of existence. 
Thus it is with evil. Both good and evil are modes 
of being rather than distinct beings, or entities in them- 
selves. Evil, too, however it was originated or intro- 
duced, and however needful it may have become as a 
part of man's discipline and probation, or even as a 
condition of all moral and accountable life, is the dis- 
ordered and unnatural state of being, not the original, 
or proper, or normal state. But, if evil be the negation 

3—2 
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of good ; and, still more, if it be with respect to any 
substance, or property, or function, a state of disease 
and not a state of health ; must it not be an absurdity no 
less than an impiety, to connect any form or degree of 
eril with the divine essence ? Pain, feebleness, defile* 
ment, decay, death, frailty, error, malignity, injustice, 
how can they belong to God, if we understand what 
they mean, and what God means ? It not only shocks 
our feelings, but outrages our reason, to suppose that 
defects or blemishes, that foul, loathsome, and abominable 
things, can appertain to God's nature, or are a part of 
himself. Even if it could be shewn that God has potent 
tially in his own being all things whatsoever, we should 
still know of a surety, that he cannot belie himself, and 
that he can have actually in his essence only those that 
are most excellent. To predicate evil, with respect to 
the existence of the Godhead, is, in fact, the contradic* 
tion of ascribing to him who is the All-perfect that which 
is acknowledged to be imperfection and abuse. And, 
therefore, we may in thorough consistency deny the pos- 
sibility of evil as attaching to God, even while we ask 
with the Psalmist, * He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear ? or he that made the eye, shall he not see V 

Now, in offering these observations, my brethren, I 
am not, you will perceive, launching into the presump- 
tuous and futile attempt to explain the essence, or solve 
the mysteries, of the Godhead. I am simply opposing 
that miserable system which would, verily and truly, 
make God less than man. For the lofty endowments of 
man are, as we have seen, inteUigent consciousness, de- 
liberate choice, will, individuality, moral sentiments and 
affections. But the system of which we speak would 
really divest God of all moral personality: it would 
reduce the existence and agency of the Godhead to a 
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mere material and mechanical force, or combination of 
forces. And such can be sometimes regarded as the 
scientific view of this all«-important and solemn question. 
The scientific view I Let it be presented by all means. 
When I think of that intimate relation between religion 
and science, which must always exist ; of the vast debt 
which they reciprocally owe ; of the services which they 
have rendered, and may render, to each other ; when I 
consider, that they indeed deliver the same verdict, and 
have their source and end in the same being ; it cannot 
be my wish to exalt either science at the expence of 
religion, or religion at the expence of science. But it 
is science, falsely so called ; or science which stops short 
of its true uses ; if it bids us see in the universe only 
a scheme of nice arrangements, adamantine laws, and 
rigid calculations, and in the Lord God himself only the 
supreme and universal principle, only the first link in 
the chain of causes and effects. Acknowledging always, 
and at the risk of tedious re-iteration, the utter inade- 
quacy of human thought and language, I believe it to be 
more philosophical, as well as more scriptural, even to 
attribute to the Deity human qualities and passions, 
than to regard the Godhead as altogether devoid of 
moral emotions and volitions. The terms may be used 
in accommodation to our weakness : but reason, as well 
as hope, may attest to us that there is something ana- 
logous in the properties. And this is what we yearn for. 
Oh, give me a God, who lives and feels I Give me a 
God, whom I may know to be near me, dwelling in me, 
about my path and about my bed, as well as afar off, and 
spread over the expanse of the limitless universe : give 
me a God, in connexion with whose name compassion, 
tenderness, benignity, are not fictions, but realities ; give 
me a God, before whom I may fling myself in filial de- 
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Totedness and trusty as at the feet of a personal father I 
Oh I there is indeed a deeper wisdom, as a more potent 
efficacy, in thinking of the eye of God, and the hand of 
God, in investing God, even as the Bible invests him, 
with the affections of love and hate, of joy and grief, 
even of regret, anger, solicitude, jealousy; than in 
reducing the whole nature of the Divinity into cold and 
unsubstantial abstractions. 'He that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear ? or he that made the ey e, shall he not 
see?' 

But do we not, then, materialize, do we not un- 
spiritualize, the Godhead ? Nay, we do not materialize 
the Godhead by the irrefragable assertion, that, although 
God is a spirit, he may, at his good pleasure, clothe 
himself with any kind or form of matter, even as with 
a robe : nay, surely we spiritualize the Godhead more, 
than by attaching to it no moral attributes. And the 
cardinal question always returns; whether God be a 
mere principle of mechanical necessity, or an intelligent 
and moral ruler ; whether there resides any property, or 
emotion, in the Godhead, corresponding with our sen- 
sations of praise or blame, moral approval or condem- 
nation ? The text, we say, with all that it implies and 
involves, is one of those intimations upon which we may 
securely repose for our full satisfaction on this point. 
We allow it to be a doctrine, which has its terrors 
together with its encouragements. For a moral govern- 
ment carries with it, by an inevitable law, a moral 
retribution. And, indeed, the words which have been 
cited to you are not all. Those which immediately 
precede and follow are, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, still more explicit and decisive in their import. 
* They say, Tush, the Lord shall not see, neither shall 
the God of Jacob regard it. Take heed, ye unwise 
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among the people, O ye fools, when will ye understand ? 
He that planted the eiur, shall he not hear ? or he that 
made the eye shall he not see ? or he that chastiseth 
the heathen, shall he not correct? He that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not he know?' 

Nevertheless, my brethren, although this doctrine 
has its gloomy side and its terrible, without it all is 
bewilderment, and all is darkness* Mark, then, the 
point which we have been throughout urging, and would 
lU'ge. Man has moral {uroperties, such as, the love of 
order, the love of truth, the love of justice. These 
moral properties man has from the universal Creator. 
God, who has imparted these moral properties, must 
have them himself. The argument must have the same 
force and cogency in this respect, as in the rest ; for, 
in fact, it is precisely the same argument. If it be 
true to demonstration, that the Being, who made the 
eye, must see, and that his vision must be perfect ; on 
the same grounds, it is true to demonstration, that the 
Being to whom we owe our moral perceptions, must have 
a moral nature, and that his moral nature must be 
perfect. From the nature of things, then, the moral 
administration of God is as proper and essential to him 
as the physical. But we find rectifications and com- 
pensations for all the aberrations, or derangements, 
which take place in the physical or material system! 
Shall the moral care of God be less comprehensive and 
complete: or, oh I cold and constrained hearts I shall 
we refuse to believe that God has provided corrections 
and remedies for the moral deviations and disorders of 
our race ? Shall it be a thing incredible with you, that 
he, who has paid attention to every the smallest particle 
of matter, and every the lowest function of animal 
vitality, should also pay attention to eveiy the minutest 
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working in the moral and spiritual life of his creatures, 
to every the least conspicuous movement or transaction 
that affects the welfare of the soul? Shall we behold 
in the Lord God, one who looks solely to the geometry of 
creation, but who is wrapt up in apathy or unconscious- 
ness as to the dearest interests and loftiest conditions 
of the universe, which is His I 

It is wonderfuli my brethren, how we trace corro- 
borations of the Christian scheme in sources unexpected 
and apparently remote. The considerations, on which 
I have dwelt, and which may have seemed to some of 
you altogether metaphysical and abstract, have a real 
and special bearing upon it. Not only they are in 
harmony with it ; but they are a fitting introduction to 
it. For one great obstacle to evangelical belief is the 
lurking supposition, that, beyond man^ there subsists 
nothing in the world, save a stupendous but unconscious 
mechanism ; nothing, which can take cognizance of vice 
and virtue, sin and holiness; nothing, which has any 
property corresponding with our moral tempers and 
dispositions. Once get rid of this wild imagination; 
once truly believe, that he who framed our moral 
nature, has himself a moral nature ; and the antecedent 
objection to the Gospel falls prostrate to the ground. 
For, if God be a percipient, intelligent, moral agent, 
what improbability can there be, that he should watch 
over the beings whom he has called into existence, 
that he should hold sonte communion with them, that 
he should reveal his will to them, that he should con- 
trive and accomplish an all-gracious economy for their 
moral restoration, that he should listen to their petitions, 
and be ready to pour his Spirit into their hearts. But 
God 18 a percipient, intelligent, moral agent ; infinite in 
intelligence, power, and holiness. Oh! affrighting 
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truths if we determine to continue in known sin. For, 
as he who gives hearing must hear, and he who gives 
sight fMist see, so he who has implanted in us thought, 
speech, action, must be privy to all that we think, or 
say, or do; and he who has communicated to us the 
feeling of right and goodness, must have that feeling in 
his own bosom, must have the correlative aversion from 
sin, must demand some expiation and satisfaction for 
it, and cannot aUow impunity to deliberate, indulged, 
habitual wickedness. Oh I consolatory truth, if we believe 
that an adequate expiation and satisfaction has been 
made ; and if we turn to him, who, as he beholds all 
things, must be, most of aU, the beholder of rectitude, 
as he hears all things, must be, most of all, the hearer of 
prayer. For then, the conclusion is, that there is a 
moral superintendence, exercised at every moment with 
more than the guardianship of a wise, vigilant, and 
benignant parent ; that * the hairs of our heads are all 
numbered;' that 'we are of more value than many 
sparrows:' then, the conclusion is, that he who has 
instilled into us love and pity, himself pities and loves ; 
he who gives life and has life, desireth not the death 
of a sinner, but wills that we, deriving from his grace 
the spirit of faith and penitence, may, through his Son 
our Lord, have life for evermore. 



SERMON III. 



ON THE WILL OP GOD. 
I. ON THE REALITY OF THE DIVINE WILL. 



Romans XIL 2. 



That ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable^ and 

perfect, will of God. 

FROM the earliest ages of philosophy down to the 
present, there have been, and are, two great theo- 
ries, or systems, of the universe, to one or other of which 
all sub-divisions, or minor shades of opinion, may be 
referred. In seeking to go back to the beginning, or 
origination of existences, the one traces the whole of 
being to^oc^ the other to wilL The one beholds only 
an assemblage of phenomena and occurrences, a self- 
evolved series of causes and effects ; the other recognizes 
a sovereign volition exterior to them all, and creative of 
them all. The one is the system of mechanical neces- 
sity ; the other is the system of moral providence. The 
one would rest in purely scientific or positive considera- 
tions; the other, without throwing upon these any 
contempt or disparagement, would add religious con- 
siderations to such as are purely scientific or positive. 

This supreme controversy, my brethren, has always 
subsisted, and subsists even now. I say, this supreme 
controversy ; because here the difference is radical and 
fundamental ; we have here the two main roads, or trunk 
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lines, if I may so speak, on which human thought, or 
belief, must travel, and from which the smaller paths are 
continually branching off. I say this supreme contro- 
versy, because upon the decision of it all else depends. 
We can never be stedfast or consistent in any scheme 
of speculation or conduct, until we shall have firmly 
settled in our minds which side we are to take in it. 
In attempting to solve the mighty and mysterious pro- 
blem which life and being present to us, this is the 
commencement and the end, the starting point and the 
final point, to which our research must be directed. 
This, in a word, is surely the most important of all ques- 
tions, does the Divine Will exist ? — since, if there is such 
a thing as the will of Qod in the world, it is the first, 
the last, and, in some sense, the only thing. 

Seeing, then, the cardinal interest of this matter, 
and believing a clear and sound conception of it to be 
essential to true wisdom, virtue, and happiness in man, 
I would ask you to bestow upon it — ^for does it not 
deserve and demand ? — ^youc thoughtful and sustained 
attention. To utter mere declamation about the Divine 
WUl might be as easy, as it would be superficial and 
useless. But we may not trifle with such themes. If it 
is for me, so far as I can, to render the subject intelli-- 
giUe to you all, it is for you to be at some pains that 
you may rightly understand it. Such is the condition of 
real knowledge in religion, as in all secular investigations ; 
you must not expect it, for you will not obtain it, upon 
other terms. 

There is this other reason for entering upon the 
proposed inquiry, that it has a close connexion with that 
of the preceding discourse, and may form a sequel or 
supplement to it. The argument relating to the attributes 
of the Divine Being may be now opened somewhat more at 
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length. A treatise, indeed, rather than a sermon would 
be required adequately to set it forth: but I would endea- 
vour to indicate its chief points, recommending a fuller 
examination of it to your private study, and wishing, at 
the same time, fairly to meet certain objections, which 
it is no longer either prudent, or possible, to ignore. 

I need hardly premise, that the human mind is in- 
competent fully to understand this problem; or to 
grapple with all its difficulties. On any supposition and 
on every side, it presents inscrutable mysteries and 
unfathomable depths. We cannot clearly conceive either 
a self-subsisting God, or a self-subsisting universe : we 
cannot dearly conceive either self-existence, or creation: 
either beginning to be, or being without beginning: 
either production out of nothing, which seems as an 
effect without a cause : or something, which, unproduced, 
has always been; an infinite succession, or series, without 
any commencement of that series; which seems as a 
chain hanging upon a mere non-entity, and without its 
first link. Our very imagination faints and fails, it indeed 
reels and staggers, when we ask ourselves, * How can 
these things be?' But still the universe does exist: 
we are placed in the midst of other existences, and we 
are conscious of our own existence. Therefore, although 
we cannot explain or understand the mode, the fact is 
not the less certain. Somewhere is an existence, which 
realizes the sublime idea, ' I am that I ah :^ somewhere 
is being, that has life in itself, after a wonderful order, 
and by virtue of its own transcendent prerogatives. 

For, says one of our less-known writers S 'as we have 
infallible evidence, that we ourselves are, so we may 



1 An Inquiry into ikt Nature of Ood, by Samuel CoUiber. 
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have no less assurance, that something has ever been 
For suppose that there once was nothing at all existing : 
then we may be as sure that neither we, nor any other 
being could at all have been, as we are sure, either that 
nothing could not produce something, or that something 
could not produce itself.' 

It has, therefore, never been doubted, by any sober 
reasoner, that some being has been from aU eternity. 
The only question has been, and is, concerning the na- 
ture of that Eternal Being. Yet further : it is allowed 
on aU hands, that this Eternal Being, as such, must be 
endued with pure, absolute, self-centred existence ; with- 
out any cause for that existence in the sense of an ante- 
cedent efficient power which produced it ; but with the 
strongest reason for that existence, in its own essential 
character, and in the impossibility of its not having been. 
It might be proved, on the same grounds, that this 
existence is perfect, infinite, imperishable, indestructible, 
all-sufficient to itself. But, then, still and again we have 
to ask, what is it ? This primal absolute existence, is it 
Fact, or Will ? Matter, or Mind? Deity, or Fate ? 

It has, indeed, been maintained, that both of these, 
both Fact and Will, Deity and Fate, Mind and Matter, 
as it were, the soul of the world, and the body of the 
world, choice and necessity, good and evil, have existed 
for ever, for ever independent, for ever antagonistic. 
The vestiges of this dual system, this theory of two 
opposite, conflicting, unbending principles, both always 
operating, and neither ever subdued, appear in all ages, 
in all lands, in all philosophies, we might even say, in all 
theologies. And this universality seems to prove that 
some deep truth must underlie the notion : a truth, 
however, perverted and carried into extravagance. In 
this dualism, the mind of St Augustin, as of so many 
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other active and subtile thinkers, was for a time perplexed 
and entangled* Nay, without doubt, it would be absurd 
and most unchristian to deny the existence of an evil 
principle, rebellious against the good ; of an evil will 
opposed, though we are here somewhat anticipating, to the 
will of G od. We feel it in ourselves : we are told of it in 
beings once vastly higher and now more irretrievably fallen 
than ourselves. Everywhere, alas I its fatal foot-prints are 
discernible. It seems to be permitted as the necessary 
accompaniment of moral freedom, as that which is re- 
quisite to constitute any creature a moral agent, and not 
a mere ingenious piece of complicated and oi^^ized 
machinery. But still it is only permitted: it belongs 
only to the creature. It is the mark of inferior or cre- 
ated being : and long and sharp as may be the struggle, 
which, alas I is going on both around us, and within us, 
we know on which side the final victory is assured. 
Moreover, — ^for this stumbling-block on the threshold 
being cleared out of our way, we may rettum to our more 
immediate subject, — the theory of dualism is at length, 
I believe, given up. The recognition is now general of 
a complete wholeness and oneness in the universe, with 
which the hypothesis of two principles, co-equal, co-eval, 
co-eternal, is altogether incompatible. And what could 
be gained by it? The difficulty is only doubled. I 
mean, there must be a two-fold difficulty in a two*fold 
self-origination, or two-fold self-subsistence. And, indeed, 
this difficulty is insuperable. We are, therefore, thrown 
back upon the former alternative of either Fact^ or WiU^ as 
the self-existing commencement and origin of all things. 
Which is the true ? The brief sketch, which alone 
can be here given, may be, I trust, a sufficient demon- 
stration of the absolute, original, self-subsistence of a 
Sovereign, Divine, Omnipotent WilL 
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1 For, at the first glance of the question^ a kind of 
conviction flashes upon us, and almost drives doubt out 
of the field. For it follows from what has been just said, 
that one of the two, either Fact or Will, must be supreme. 
But, if Will be not supreme, what is it ? The existence 
of a Divine Will cannot be merely a single fouit in the 
univeree, amidst a multitude of other and co-ordinate facts. 
It must be either its own rule, or it is nothing. The 
idea of a Divine Will thwarted by the intractability of 
the substances on which it has to act, of a crushing fate, 
of a necessity, as Paganism supposed, stronger than the 
gods, — this idea, in any of its shapes, destroys the cha- 
racter of Deity altogether, and reduces it to a name 
without significance. And surely it is easier to conceive 
mind originating matter, than matter originating mind, 
will originating fact, than fact originating wilL Of a 
truth, that the mechanical should produce the spiritual, 
that necessity should produce volition, or choice, seems 
actually inconceivable. But these positions may, perhaps, 
be disputed, if not controverted ; or it may be argued, 
that we are not putting the question in its right point of 
view: let us, then, proceed more in order, and look 
carefully to our steps as we advance. 

2 We come, then, to those evidences of creative 
forethought, of which the universe is full. In other 
words, we recur to that argument from design, to which 
we adverted in the last sermon. It may be thus stated 
in its simplest and shortest form. In all beings, and in 
every part of their structure, in the collocation and dispo- 
sition of all things^ in their wonderful adaptation to each 
other, and in the co-ordination of all for the respective 
parts which they are destined to play, we must perceive 
and acknowledge, if reasoning from analogy is to be any 
guide to us, indubitable marks of design or contrivance. 
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But this design, or contrivance, must imply conscious 
intention or purpose. But conscious intention or pur^ 
pose is but another name for WiU. 

This, you know, is the argument upon which Paley 
and other writers on Natural Theology have mainly 
insisted, and which they have drawn out with great 
copiousness and skill. They shew the imiverse to be a 
vast general plan with countless variations adapted to 
special exigencies ; a sublime and uniform arrangement, 
which yet includes in itself infinite diversity; is made 
subservient to aU particular occasions and uses, as they 
arise ; and conducive to the preservation and eiyoyment 
of aU sentient creatures. What, it is asked, can be more 
surprising, or what more demonstrative of moral volition, 
as contradistinguished from mechanical necessity ? 

And this argument is, as we are told, in the highest 
degree cumulative. And therefore it is susceptible for 
ever of fresh elucidations, and may be for ever studied 
with fresh interest, instruction and advantage. Nor is 
it merely elucidated, it is most really confirmed, by the 
new exemplifications which are discovered at every step 
in the progress of every science. For these evince, more 
and more, that the rule is universal, that no exceptions 
can be found to it ; and the force of the evidence is in 
the direct ratio of its universality. And, indeed, it does 
meet us every where ; it is an immense induction from 
the whole and from all its parts, from their relation to 
each other, and from their internal economy. The 
astronomer, or observer of cosmical phenomena, the 
geologist, the mineralogist, the student of natural his- 
tory and comparative anatomy, the analyser and dissec- 
tor of the minutest portions of organized bodies, all 
supply their contributions to it. All that is brought 
within the field of vision, whether by the telescope, or 
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by the microscope, bears its separate and proper testi- 
mony ; and the argument, strong in each several instance, 
gains perpetual accessions of strength, as it is repeated 
in the other instances throughout all the other depart- 
ments of nature. Nevertheless, though such is the case ; 
and though it may be continued and consolidated by 
every addition that is made to our treasury of exact 
information, until the idea of casualty, or blind chance, 
would seem altogether excluded; and though it is, 
therefore, inexhaustible in its details; still, this argument 
from design is, in some special examples, as in the con- 
struction of the human frame, complete in itself: and 
hence its peculiar character and power are, perhaps, 
already as well understood as they can ever be. 

And this remark must be borne in mind, on account 
of the objection which has been put forward by ancient, 
and, still more, by modem scepticism. For the par- 
ticulars are admitted ; but the general mode, or nature, 
of the argument is denied to be conclusive. Nor can we 
well see, how, with some cavillers of the present day, any 
accumulation whatever of evidences of the same class 
should establish its validity. They allow the correspon- 
dences and the mutual adaptations of the parts of the 
universe ; but they think it a sufficient answer to allege 
in effect, that this is a matter* of course, and that it 
could not be otherwise: that these coincidences and 
adjustments may be resolved into mechanical laws and 
principles; or must be taken as ultimate facts, which 
form the extreme boundaries of our knowledge; and 
that, in either case, they prove nothing beyond them- 
selves. They aUow that, if we are to reason from the 
iuudogy of human works, such as a house, or a ship, we 
must suppose not only contrivance, but a contriver apart 
from the works. But they refuse to allow that any 
B.S. 4 
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reasonings from analogy, though it is difficult to imagine 
from what other source reasonings on such a matter can 
be drawn, are at all applicable to the question at issue. 
To reason from analogy, they affirm, is to reason from 
resemblance: but here, instead of resemblance, there 
exists a vast disparity. For the universe itself, they 
add, is a singular and unique effect, having no parallel- 
ism, or similitude, with particular existences, or artificial 
constructions, in the universe. It stands alone in its own 
grandeur. All things in it have come together, and agree 
one with another, by some inherent fitness, by some innate 
force or tendency ; and there is no need for supposing 
any design, or designer, independent of the whole self- 
subsisting aggregate. In short, the universe may, and 
does, result from an eternal and inevitable order, giving 
rise to the laws and adjustments, by which it is itself 
preserved ; from an aU-pervading principle, or power, of 
progressive development; from a fixed necessity of self- 
formation, self-evolution and growth. 

This is really, so far as I know, a just and candid 
statement of the objection ; and my wish in stating it 
is that you should be forewarned and forearmed. Let 
it go for as much as it is worth. To me, I confess, it is 
an attempted explanation which explains nothing; a mere 
philosophic^ mysticism, enveloping the subject in a fog 
of unmeaning words, which serve at best, half to conceal 
man's presumptuous ignorance, and half to magnify 
its proportions, and make it look imposing in the mist. 
For here, I say, we must reason from analogy. Analogy, 
it is conceded, is but an imperfect kind of induction ; 
and, therefore, we are unable to arrive at a logical 
and absolute certainty. But, although formal demon- 
stration be unattainable, we have the strongest pre- 
sumption in our favour : and, as to the supposed cases, 
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there is a resemblance in kind, although there be no 
parity in degree. At least, if we are not entitled to 
predicate an affirmative with the same confidence as 
in cases where the induction is altogether complete, to 
predicate a negative is the last stage of rashness and 
absurdity. If we cannot prove that, in the instance 
of the universe itself, as in all particular instances, ves- 
tiges of design involve the existence of a designer, who 
shall say, that they do notf Where a principle pre- 
vails throughout the whole domain of being with which 
we are acquainted, is it reasonable to deny, with an 
emphatic dogmatism, that it prevails beyond it ? Is it 
not a necessity of our position, that we should argue and 
infer from the known to the unknown, from the things 
that are seen to the things that are invisible? We 
find the same law, the law of gravitation, for example, 
or the law of variety in unity, repeated again and 
again, on every scale, from the smallest mass to the 
entire planetary system. Is it not likely that intention, 
or purpose, forms no exception to this great rule of the 
repetition of principles ; and that a law, which, without 
question, appertains to every part of a whole, apper- 
tains, the circumstances being similar, though not ex- 
actly parallel, to the whole itself? If it be said, 
that we might as well argue universally from man to 
God, as from the parts of the universe to the whole, 
we answer, No : for the whole, in the view which we are 
taking, is but the continuation, extension, or assemblage 
of the parts ; but God, from his own essence, must be 
in some, and the most important respects, distinct and 
different from all that He has himself made. 

But, agun, when men would rest in the mechanics 
of nature, what is the reply ? It is simply this : You 
talk of the laws of nature, the principles of nature, 

4 — 2 
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the forces of nature; yet these are but collective 
names, generalizations from particular appearances and 
movements; or, at most, all these are but the subor- 
dinate instrumentalities; the real motive power must 
reside beyond them, in some conscious and intelligent 
agency. The vigorous sagacity of Paley hits and de- 
molishes this objection at a blow. ' It is,^ he says, ' a 
perversion of language to assign any law as the efficient, 
operative cause of any thing. A law presupposes an 
agent ; for it is only the mode according to which that 
agent proceeds; it implies a power, for it is the 
order according to which that power acts. Without 
this agent, without this power, which are both distinct 
from itself, the law does nothing, is nothing.' 

' What has been said concerning law, holds true of 
mechanism. Mechanism is not itself power. Mecha- 
nism, without power, can do nothing.' 

3 Yet further ; it is matter at least worthy of in- 
quiry, whether, besides the first great work of creation, 
there have not been, at subsequent periods, fresh in- 
stances of a productive and formative volition, which 
are discoverable in the physical history of our globe* 
Some at least, whose opinions are authorities, have seen 
renewed acts of creation, renewed exertions of a creative 
udllf in the production of new species, and the wonders 
which attend successive geological formations. Whole 
races of animals appear to have become extinct, and 
new races are found in more recent strata : while it is 
contended that there is no such passage through the 
lower grade, as would imply the possibility of an in- 
dividual animal at certain periods laying down its 
individuality, and assuming that of some other and 
higher animal. 

4 But it is not for me to press these topics. 
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Whether the geological theory of catastrophe and re- 
construction be right or wrong, others must detennine 
from diligent and persevering observation. Nor does 
our case rest solely upon physical or material evidences. 
Kant and his followers do not deny the existence of a 
creative forethought, a divine will, because they deny it 
to be capable of physical demonstration. They only 
resort to another mode of proof. They rely upon sub- 
jective considerations rather than upon objective ; and 
although, according to them, the speculative reason is at 
fault, ample amends may be found in the practical rea^ 
sofit which appears to be almost synonymous with an 
enlightened conscience, or moral sense. 

An attempt, too, has been made, in both ancient 
and recent times, to demonstrate, from abstract con- 
siderations, that ' God is the necessary logical condition 
of a world, its necessitating cause ; a world, the neces^ 
sar; logical condition of God, his necessitated conse- 
quence;' that, not merely in terms, but in fact, the 
creation must involve a Creator, and a Creator the 
creation ; that we cannot conceive of any finite thing 
existing without God, as the infinite basis and ground 
of all things ; nor of God existing without something, 
as the manifestation and result of His own existence : 
that, as it is the essential property of the finite and 
derivative nature to receive, so it is the essential pro- 
perty of the infinite and self-originated nature to com- 
municate ; in other words, that the ' mode of man's finite 
being is of necessity a receiving ; of God's infinite being, 
of necessity a giving \' This, we are told, is not a 
coiu'ecture, but a certainty, attained by metaphysical 
science, the stream of which runs down from Aristotle 



^ Seo 'Ten Sennons on Beligion,' by Theodore Parker, p. 33S, 
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to Hegel and Hikkok, and breaks off with this con- 
clusion. But we need not stop to inquire, whether all 
men are yet of one mind upon these abstruse and in- 
tricate points ; we may be contented with the humbler, 
but less subtile assertion, that a being must have before 
he can impart, and cannot give what he does not 
possess^ This is our foregoing argument, which depends 
upon the attributes and prerogatives inherent in the 
idea of creatorship ; an argument which we gain from a 
survey of all around us, from introspection, and from 
the necessity of ascribing to the Supreme Power of the 
universe the noblest properties that are annexed to our 
own constitution. The Psalmist, we know, takes it for 
granted as something self-evidencing and self-evident. 
And surely with good reason. What is manifestly in- 
controvertible as to all, which is below the Godhead, 
holds also, it may be said with reverence, in regard even 
to God. For it is a pure, necessary truth, appertaining 
to the essence of things, rather than to any particular 
dignity of person. It may be taken as the fundamental 
premiss of a train of reasoning. For, that no being 
can communicate to another what it has not in itself^ 
is as absolute a certainty, as that the whole is greater 
than the part; or as any other of those axioms in 
geometry, which we lay down as most absolutely certain. 
In the great Fount of Being there must exist at least 
all that man has derived from it. — At any rate, we come 
into another and more exalted region of contemplation, 
as we pass from the physical to the metaphysical and 
moral hemisphere. Is there no argument, think you, 
in those intuitive perceptions, those spontaneous im-* 
pulses, those, as it were, natural instincts, which spring 
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at once to a belief in the Divine will ? To men and 
women of devout temper, one holy thought breathed 
into the human soul is a proof of that will which is 
cogent and irresistible. They require no other proof 
than that of the emotions and suggestions, in some sense 
the inspirations, by which they have a witness within 
themselves, and which the whole outward world could 
not give, and cannot take away. A man has here a 
profound personal experience, which, of aU things, per- 
haps, is the least communicable to others, but is to 
himself the most convincing ; he"^ grasps a fresh proof 
which has nothing of vague generality about it, but is 
intimately present to his own separate and inner life. 
You cannot argue him out of it, more than you can 
argue him out of any other part of his consciousness. 
You cannot prove to him that he does not feel what he 
does feel. Such a man says to himself x When, in the 
silence of the night, in the darkness of a solitary cham- 
ber, in the absence of aU external objects, impressions 
for which I cannot account come with a strange power 
upon my inmost heart, whence are they, but from some 
invisible and spiritual Being ? They cannot come from 
a material law ; they must come from a living spirit : 
and, unless they speak to me of a divine volition, a 
divine agency, of what can they speak? Powerful, 
indeed, and solemn beyond the reach of words, is that 
whole class of arguments which is connected with the 
doctrine of spiritual conmiunications and influences. If 
I forbear to dwell upon it, the reason is far from being 
that the question of spiritualism is not, on all accounts 
and in all its aspects, of as prominent an importance in 
this age, as it has been at any preceding epoch ; but, 
on the contrary, that it is much too important to be 
thus incidentally discussed. Assuredly, however, for 
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any man, who feels, or imagines himself to feel, the 
direct action of a Divine Spirit upon himself, it is impaa^ 
aible to doubt the existence of God, and the interrention 
of God's wilL He could as soon doubt the reality of 
his own being ; and the doctrine of an actual, though 
most mysterious, communion between a higher Intelli- 
gence and his own, is a conviction with which he would 
not part for the wealth of the universe. 

5 But once more : let it be granted, — I grant it 
without scruple — ^that there is always some danger of 
self-delusion, where any man supposes himself to have 
received immediate and special intimations from the 
Divine Mind. We have, however, a somewhat similar 
evidence, common to almost all who have the habit of 
reflecting, and really looking into themselves. Who 
among us is without reason to cherish a persuasion, not 
in the least fanciful, not in the least visionary, but 
founded on the calmest thought, that all which happens 
to him is providential ; that there is a moral purpose in 
his life ; that there is some Being, apart from himself, 
who is guiding all the events of it for the furtherance of 
this purpose, making all its occurrences conduce to some 
moral end and issue, which he himself had not planned, 
nor even anticipated? Who can trace back his past 
existence, and see the point to which it has actually 
arrived, without a wondering recognition of this truth ? 
And must not the carrying forward of such a purpose 
be referred to tvUl, instead of mechanism ? I commit 
and reconmiend this point to your own serious medita^ 
tions, and pass on. 

6 For must we not perceive the exhibitions of 
moral purpose, independent of ourselves, and superior 
to ourselves, on a far wider scale ? Must we not perceive 
them in the mxiral and social history of our entire race? 
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And is there not another way, in which we are neces- 
sarily brought to hiatorioalf as well as to natural, or 
speculative, theology ? In the annals of mankind, are we 
not confronted by the great fact of religion everywhere 
and always : always and everywhere, worship ; always and 
everywhere* sacrifices; always and everywhere, some 
sense of a Divine Will, and some attempt to propitiate 
that Will. Whence can this result be, but either from 
some commimication, or some immemorial tradition, 
having its origin in God himself; or from those sentiments 
and tendencies ever clinging to man, of which priests 
and legislators may have taken advantage, but which 
they could not have instilled ? Nay, look to the priest 
himself. 'The priest T says a great French preacher ^ 
' the priest, what is he ? The man, who exists neither by 
morality, nor by philosophy, nor by the stat^, nor by the 
world I The man, whom it is impossible to create, and 
who, nevertheless, is everywhere and in all times: an 
universal and perpetual fact, announcing the primordial 
verities of life, death, and resurrection.' At least, what* 
ever may have been the usurpations, or superstitions of 
any priesthood in any age, the priest, together with all 
the ordinances of which he is minister, is a standing 
monument of the all-pervading belief in the will of God. 
7 My brethren, you may have been surprised, that 
we have not yet insisted upon that peculiar and direct 
evidence which has reference to the revealed will of the 
Most High: that overpowering evidence, in which 
the existence of a divine will is not discovered by us, 
but made known to us ; which consists in the positive 
declarations of that wUl itself, as it speaks in miracles 
and commandments, and inspired words, in the life and 



^ See Conforencea of Laoordaire. 
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sayings of Prophets, and Apostles, and the Incarnate 
Son. What shall I say ? To those who are profoundly 
and thoroughly persuaded of the truth and genuineness 
of this reyelation, all else may be superfluous and even 
futile. But in reply to the objector, or unbeliever, or 
waverer, the general discussion is needed ; and it is in 
some sense introductory to the special testimony which 
is all-sufficient for the Christian mind. Moreover, in the 
pursuit of truth, different paths may conduct to the same 
goal. For different tempers are impressed by different 
arguments. One man may be powerfully struck by 
what appears to him some one signal interposition of a 
supernatural power ; and he may be led by it to a wide 
consideration and belief of the Divine providence and 
government : or he may be touched by some single and 
peculiar recommendation of the economy of the Gospel ; 
and so may advance to a creed which gradually embraces 
religion in all its comprehensiveness. In another case, 
some process the reverse of this may be effectual. We 
may, therefore, begin in any way ; and we can hardly be 
wrong, unless we deny and interdict all other ways of 
beginning. Usually, however, in order to attain a regu- 
lar and systematic acquaintance with any extensive 
science, we must early fix our thoughts on its main ideas 
and principles, and go from generals to particulars, rather 
than from particulars to generals. At least, if we dis- 
cover by one mode, we must, for the most part, learn 
by the other. And in the ministrations of the pulpit, 
we are far more concerned with the learning and teach- 
ing of old truths, than with the discovery of new. 

On this account, as on others, I have laid before you 
some considerations which relate to general, or what is 
called natural theology, as preliminary to the distinctive 
tenets of the Christian dispensation. I would ask you. 
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in conclusion, to ponder upon these considerations seri- 
ously, and to take them together. They present, I am 
quite aware, but a mere skeleton, which you have to fill 
up by reading, thinking, and observing for yourselves • 
but I am, therefore, the more anxious that you should 
look well to these various lines of evidence, external or 
internal, direct or circuitous, intuitive or ratiocinative ; 
that you should examine what is their separate strength ; 
and, again, what is their interdependence and coherence, 
how they concur and prop each other. 

I might add the practical argument. For as men 
argue from truth to utility, so we might argue from 
utility to truth; that is, as we find that whatever is 
widely true is widely useful, so we might say, that what- 
ever is widely useful must be widely true. And, cer-. 
tainly, no sane reasoner can question in which persuasion 
utility consists ; which persuasion is most advantageous 
to mankind, most conducive to their public and private 
interests, most favourable to their goodness and happi- 
ness; whether the persuasion, which makes man the 
sport of mechanical necessity, or the persuasion, by 
which he regards himself as the subject of a Divine Will. 
But this is also a topic, which I would leave you to pro- 
secute by your own research and reflections. 

Lastly, I would bid you remember, that this evidence 
neither is, nor is designed to be, such as to supersede 
the exercise of that faith, by which it is man's appointed 
portion to live ; which is a practical sense of truths 
speculatively obscure or difficult ; which, where it cannot 
attain certainties, acts upon probabilities ; and which is 
not the opposite of reason, but the support and supple- 
ment of reason. It is, however, such, as without amount- 
ing to actual sight, or strict demonstration, will not de- 
ceive or fail us either in time or in eternity: such. 
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therefore, that, when the question is between sovereign 
will and unconscious mechanism, we may trust to it, and 
be thankful for it. How thankful, Oh my brethren I 
how thankful, when men would put us off with the in- 
flated emptiness of their sonorous aud tumid phrases ; 
the harmony of nature, the totality of the universe, the 
soul of the world I Ah, which of these can shield us 
from temptation, or speak comfort to us in our distress, 
or support us in our direst trials, or raise us from the 
grave and give us immortality I Moments there surely 
are, when the spirit of man cries out, or whispers, to 
itself: Is it enough, that a vast mechanical system 
revolves in its eternal order, unTistening to our groans, 
without sympathy, or acquaintance, with our afflictions ? 
Is it enough, that an inexorable fate moves in its 
procession of cruel triumph ; and that men, helpless and 
miserable, lie upon its path, and are crushed beneath its 
chariot-wheels as they roll onward ? This is not what 
men want. Man's heart pants for a heavenly guardian, 
an ^omnipotent friend, a protector, conscious of human 
sorrows, who can fed and pity. Oh, how precious are 
thy very names, * thou Father of mercies, and God of 
all comfort/ * O thou that hearest prayer, unto the^ 
shall all flesh come.' Ps. lxv. 2. 

But here let us pause, reserving for a future oppor- 
tunity the further consideration of this great subject 
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ON THE WILL OF GOD. 
IL THE BLESSEDNESS OF BESTING ON THE DIVINE WILL. 



BOHANS XIL 2. 

That ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable^ and 

perfect, will of God. 

MY endeavour, in the last discourse, was to establish 
the proposition, that the origination and conser- 
vation of this great kostnos, or arrangement of existences, 
must be assigned to a Supreme Will. This I attempted 
to make manifest by a variety of arguments, which all 
coalesce into one proof; some of them more direct, as 
evidencing the positive truth; some more indirect, as 
exhausting the alternatives, and shewing that none of 
them is tenable. We saw, for instance, that neither the 
hypothesis of mere mechanism could be supported, nor 
the old Manichean heresy of two counteracting and 
counterbalancing principles, between which the empire 
of all things is divided. It remained, and must remain 
for ever, that a Divine Will is the one sovereign and 
paramount, framing and disposing, power; the law to 
the universe and to itself. 

Fdr, to speak of other laws, or powers, is, after all, 
to put names for realities. These, as many devout 
tlunkers have said, have no intrinsic energy or opera- 
tion, if considered in themselves, or, save as they are 
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emanations from the volition of a living spirit. A law, 
in this sense, is but an abstract, or general statement, 
by which phenomena are explained, or facts reduced 
into the same category by some convenient formula of 
expression: at the very utmost, it can be but a se- 
condary and instrumental activity, which indeed pre- 
supposes a primary and efficient. Even the universe 
itself is but a collective term for an immense congeries 
of substances, qualities, relations, and forces ; and when 
we regard the admirable construction, disposition, and 
interconnexion of all these, we can be only the more 
and more astonished, that the beauty and precision of 
a contrivance should lead men to forget or deny the 
contriver : that the invariable exactness of a law should 
make men suppose that it can create, work, and regulate 
itself: that the exquisite perfection of the mechanism 
should make men disbelieve a deviser and framer of the 
machine. Yet so it is. Then we have to turn to 
another line of proof; a proof the more satisfactory 
that it rests at once upon that, which must be the 
ultimate basis of all conviction or belief, namely, our 
ilirect, intuitive, individual consciousness. 

There must be some existence in the universe su- 
perior to man, and some sphere of agency higher than 
that where man is the chief agent. Many there may 
be, one at least there must be. For man did not frame 
the universe, does not direct it, does not comprehend 
it. Man is a poor, impotent, derivative being, altogether 
dependent upon some existence beyond himself, ante- 
cedent to himself. Yes I my brethren, you and I, what 
are we? What are they, who were most loved and 
honoured in their lives, and whose memory is cherished 
after death with the fondest respect? Frail, feeble, 
transient as the morning mist ; to-day, full of thoughts. 
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projects, hopes, desires, and a host of passions; to* 
morrow in the gravel I repeat it: we did not make 
ourselves; 'we do not understand ourselves. We are 
ourselves to ourselves an incomprehensible riddle. We 
possess nothing which we did not receive. Some other 
power has communicated to us every member, nerve, 
organ, faculty, capacity, which we exercise or have. 
And in being we find an ascending scale ; a scale as- 
cending from rude inanimate matter to organization, 
vitality, sensation, intelligence, moral choice, or volition. 
But man, we say again, is not at the summit of the 
scale. But what absurdity can be so great, even in 
terms, as to suppose that the higher existence is with- 
out the highest of those properties which the lower 
obviously possesses. I am a conscious agent. Let the 
highest existence in the universe be as much as / am. 
/ have the wondrous faculty of personal intention or 
volition : — however the will be swayed, whether entirely 
by circumstances and external motives, or partly by a 
self-determining power ; — ^for that is not now the ques- 
tion ; — ^in any case, / have will. Let the highest exist- 
ence in the universe have as much as I have. At least, 
let that existence have actually or potentially what he 
has bestowed upon me ! Intelligence and volition, which 
are the loftiest prerogatives, must mount up into the 
loftiest altitudes of existence ; and they must belong to 
the highest existences the most Then, too, if intel- 
ligence and volition must belong most to the highest 
orders of existence, they must belong specially and 
superlatively to that pure, absolute, perfect Existence, 
from which, whatever it may be, all other existence is 
derived. And as that Existence is pure, absolute, and 
perfect, so also must the qualities which reside in it be 
pure, absolute, and perfect in their kind; There must 
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be some intelligence commensurate with all that is to 
be understood; some yolition commensurate with all 
over which will is to be exercised. As I have a finite 
mind, which sees but in part, and knows but in part, so 
there must be an Infinite Mind, to which the All is in- 
telligible. As I have a feeble will, circumscribed and 
thwarted in its operation, so there must be an Infinite 
Will, which nothing can resist. But when we speak of 
intelligence and will, as when we speak of strength, or 
beauty, or courage, or virtue, what do we mean ? They 
are not mere abstractions, wandering, unowned, over 
the world, waifs and strays which no one appropriates. 
They are attributes or properties. But we see, from the 
very terms which we are compelled to use, that attri- 
butes imply some being to which they belong; pro- 
perties imply some substance in which they inhere. More 
especially, will must be the attribute of a personal and 
conscious being ; for the act of willing is, beyond all 
others, a personal act ; and we cannot conceive of 
will without personality. We must come, then, to a 
personal being, who has the attribute of conscious, 
supreme, infinite, universal Will ; and this being we call 
by the great name of God. In short, the two modes of 
proof coincide. Yet we are not arguing in a vicious 
circle ; for they are quite independent proofs, although 
they converge into a focus, and wonderfully assist and 
corroborate each other. On the one side, reasoning 
by induction, we infer a cause of causes, a framer of 
laws, design and a designer, will and a being who wills ; 
because we see every where marks of intention, definite 
means working definitely to a definite end. On the other 
side, reasoning from antecedent probabilities, or rather 
firom almost intuitive perception, we contend that there 
moat be in the universe a presiding thought, or rather 
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a presiding power, that thinks and wills, because even 
we, who have nothing but what we have received, have 
a capacity of thinking and willing ; and as this capacity, 
even in oiu'selves, is to a certain extent creative^ — ^for it 
shapes, moulds, invents, in the various achievements 
of genius, science, art, labour, — so we suppose in the 
universe a Divine creative Intelligence, a Divine creative 
Win We feel, in our inmost consciousness, that there 
is in ourselves something which is more than mecha-* 
nical : and therefore we conclude, that the world is not 
merely a self-originating, self-adjusting machine ; that 
all is not mechanism, grosser or more ethereal, ruder 
or more refined ; where coarse and palpable substances 
are moved by coarse and palpable forces ; subtle and 
delicate substances are moved by forces also subtle and 
delicate ; and where what we choose to call thought and 
will are only the result or harmony of such forces. All 
this is easily said : the very phrases appear to me pre^ 
posterous : but, at all events, the phrases cannot alter 
the facts : and we really cannot stop to argue longer 
with persons, who would tell us in effect that will is but 
a kind of motion ; and that all substances come ulti- 
mately to the same — a moral sentiment and a granite 
rock, a virtuous resolve and a clod of earth. There 
is WiU in the universe; and, as there is the partial, 
there is the total ; as the imperfect, the perfect; as the 
finite, the infinite. And this Will may have given 
birth to the creation : for what bounds can be set to a 
Will infinite and omnipotent, which has, and is, all 
things in itself? And the creation is one: the whole 
order of things is one : the Will, therefore, that regu- 
lates it, is one. There is some one Intelligence, to which 
the whole is present ; some one Will, which influences 
and directs the whole. But this Intelligence, this Will, 
B.S. 5 
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must belong to a living Personality ; and we arrive, 
then, at last, not merely at Will, but at the One Will 
which is DnriNB. 

And if we would 'prove what is that good, and ac* 
ceptable, and perfect will of God,* every thing in the 
wide sweep of creation, every thing as generation after 
generation passes away, every thing in universal history, 
and in individual biography, may convey a lesson to 
us. For clearly that which created all things must have 
the rule over all things. It cannot be overmastered 
by that, which it has itself made, and can itself reduce 
to nonentity. Nothing can interfere with it, or stand 
in its way, save as itself permits. That, which has the 
power of origination, must have the sovereign con- 
trol. For whatever is, can be no other than as this 
power ordains, or allows, it to be. Man strains his rea- 
son and his imagination, striving to extend them 
throughout infinite worlds, and into all ages, from the 
first to the last. But all is chaos to us and utter bewil- 
derment; until, as a clue through the inmiense laby- 
rinth, we conceive a divine will binding together all 
space, pervading and connecting all time; having all 
things at every instant in its cognizance, and under its 
dominion. 

How different an aspect, my brethren, does the 
universe present to us, when we view it in this light : 
not as a conglomerate of facts and appearances ; not as 
the sport of some infinite fatality or caprice, the result of 
blind chance, or rigid inflexible necessity ; but as a plan, 
pre-conceivcd in the Divine counsels, the work of a 
sovereign and benignant WilL We behold the world 
itself with other eyes. This beautiful and plentiful earth, 
with all that lives upon it, or happens in it ; its diversified 
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productions; the yarious races of animals with which it 
teems ; the very clouds and sunshine ; the wind and the 
rain ; the morning and the evening ; the alternation of 
the seasons, summer and winter, heat and frost; the 
waving corn-fields, and the umbrageous trees ; the out- 
stretched plains that lie at the base of the mountains, 
and the rolling ocean that lashes the shore ; the most 
common things that are ; the air which we inhale, the 
vegetation by which, we are nourished, the landscape on 
which we gaze with an enduring rapture, must affect us 
with other and more elevated emotions. All is changed, 
iUumined, endeared, hallowed, as we recognize an Omni- 
scient Will loving us, caring for us, making continual 
provision for our sustentation, use, and delight ; spread- 
ing at our feet the carpet of verdure, and enamelling it 
with flowers I What a tone, what a colour, is cast over 
the universe, as we see God in it, as we see it full of 
God I ah, even from night to night, from day to day, as 
the moon rises over the wood and the valley; or the 
twilight dews succeed to the gorgeous tints which had 
reddened the western horizon ; and the tears of a thank- 
ful tenderness start in our eyes, while nature itself 
seems bathed in glory and beauty ineffable I Oh, asto- 
nishing difference, as we discern in all this, not an 
unconsciofM casualty, but a loving intention, a Divine 
forethought and volition : when we see this intention, 
this forethought, this volition of our God, adapting the 
universe to ourselves, and ourselves to the universe; 
looking to our wants and capacities, as it appoints the 
tides, and hangs over our heads the guiding lights of 
the sky, and arranges the order of the firmament, and 
marshals the host of stars. Lovely is nature in its sights 
and sounds, wonderful is nature in its laws and condi- 
tions ; but what are they all, unless beyond these sights 

5—2 
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and sounds, beyond these laws and conditions, beyond 
nature itself, there exists that gracious Will, which has 
given it birth and being. Ah, tell me not of a plastic 
power, an all-pervading energy, which neither thinks nor 
feels ; tell me not of a mechanism, harmonious and mar- 
vellous beyond words ; let me keep the conception of a 
Divine superintending Will. As I behold in all around 
me the Will of God, all around me is religion. 

And, stiU more, as to the events of human life! 
Take away from our lives this idea of the Divine Will ; 
and, sooner or later, a sense of desolation overwhelms 
us. What is our life, what is the world, with its shifting 
scenes, its transitory pageants, its fretting business, and 
its empty amusements; if, after all, we are but bubbles 
cast up in an endless succession upon the stream of 
existence, in a moment to subside, uncared for and for- 
gotten I But, if in my life and all its occurrences I 
behold the dispensations and volitions of a loving Provi-^ 
dence, then the gift of life, and the withdrawal of life, 
its pleasures and pains, its joys and sorrows, its hopes 
and regrets, all are precious and all are sacred ; its chas- 
tisements are mercies, its afflictions blessings, its dis- 
appointments gains ; its sicknesses are but warnings of 
my approaching end; its griefs and losses are but 
instruments to detach me from the world, when my part 
is almost done in it. Living, I know what my life 
means ; and, dying, I do not die. Then, our compunc- 
tion for our sins, and the stirrings of g^ace within us^ 
have a profound significance ; as speaking to us of that 
being, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
designs our good, and would lead us to himself. Other- 
wise, they are indeed futile and inexplicable. We are 
bewildered and orphaned creatures; the playthings of 
circumstance, dashed upon its iron rocks; or vainly 
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beating ourselves in our cage against the bars of inexor- 
able destiny. We may pour oiu* supplications upon the 
idle wind; but there is none that regardeth; none whom 
our entreaties can reach; none, none, who shall hear or 
answer our prayers. 

So, yet again, how different a complexion and hue 
is thrown over our minds, as we trace the wiU of God 
throughout the history of the human race. No longer 
are the transactions of that history fortuitous and at 
random ; but they are parts of an universal and provi- 
dential scheme. The wills of men are, indeed, for ever 
operating: men, though they be instruments of the 
Divine volition, are for ever exercising their own : they 
have freedom enough, and scope enough, to incur the 
heaviest responsibility from what they do, or omit to do: 
in working righteousness, or contracting guilt, they pro<* 
mote, or mar, their individual salvation, and even, to a 
certain extent, the interests of their species : but still, 
on the comprehensive scale, as we take large intervals 
of space and time, we cannot but observe the progres-* 
sive development of a consistent plan : we see a mighty 
drama unfolding itself, through its various scenes and 
acts, to a solemn catastrophe. The hand of God is 
there: and the will of God is behind it. Particular 
events may perplex, startle, confound us: they may 
baffle our prudence, contradict our experience, mock 
our prognostications, and set our calculations at nought: 
but the whole comes out, by degrees, with a strange 
and awful distinctness : teaching us, that there is One 
above and beyond our earthly tumults, who, in His all- 
foreseeing wisdom and might, impels and guides the 
vast movements of the political and social, as well as of 
the physical world: who cannot, indeed, authorize or 
sanction evil; but who can, and does, overrule it to 
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ultimate good: who is not, indeed, the author of the 
crimes and frenzies, the lusts and ambitions, the evil 
passions and evil deeds of men; but who bends them to 
His purposes : so that, while ruinous to themselves from 
the motive, they oftentimes subserve some important 
aim in the effect ; so that monarchs and subjects, even 
oppressors and rebels, do not frustrate, they but uncon* 
sciously execute, the Divine intentions; and carry all 
things forward to their destined accomplishment. The 
rise and fall of nations; the mighty dynasties that are 
engulfed in the storms of revolution, as a proud vessel 
sinks in the depths of a tempestuous sea; the super- 
abundance of population in some regions, leading to the 
colonization of others, and gradually to the complete 
occupation and cultivation of the globe ; the fluctuations 
of empire ; the grandeur and the decay, the successes 
and the reverses, of separate states; the general pro- 
gress of the entire community of mankind — all hang at 
last upon the Will of God ; derive from that will their 
commission; have in that will their limitation, and their 
coherence, and their mutual acyustments. We may 
look abroad, — even, perhaps, upon some terrible com- 
motion^^— even, perhaps, upon some deluge of tears and 
blood; but the strength of our comfort is, and the 
brightness of our hope, that the end is still with the All- 
Merciful: and as the smallest accidents which befall 
our individual selves are within the knowledge of Him 
by whom the very hairs of our head are numbered, and 
shall be made to work together to our final welfare, if 
we but love God ; so all that constitutes the great life 
of humanity is tending and contributing to some issue, 
which has been pre-ordained by His volition, and is 
worthy of Himself. 

In very truth then, brethren, the Will of God is the 
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soul of the world : and not the soul only, in the Pan- 
theistic sense, as if the body were something self-formed 
and contradistinguished from it, but the source and 
fountain of all matter and all mind, as well as the inspi- 
ration of nature, and the very life of man, and of the 
universe. In this Will, the immense variety, the long 
series, of all occurrences is united and bound up: 
for the whole is the one product of this Will, entering 
into all the veins of being, and working itself out in all 
events. 

But, if these things be so, what must be our first 
and last concern ? Surely, to discover this will, and to 
obey it. Here, however, we have ample matter for 
future meditation. Yet I cannot quite terminate this 
discoiuse without charging you to fix steadily in your 
minds the superlative importance of the question before 
you. Bemember, that as there is, or is not, a Divine 
Will, the whole conditions of our existence must be alto- 
gether different. If there is not a Divine volition; if the 
Will of God be a name, a phantom, an unreality; then 
this existence of oiurs can have no moral or religious 
purpose ; we have, in truth, no moral or religious exist- 
ence at all. For then, there is no moral Governor of 
the universe, to whom retribution belongeth, and to 
whom we are morally- accountable. There is no gra- 
cious, loving Providence, which watches over il8 and all 
creation, and superintends all our concerns ; there is no 
supreme and all-wise Mind, which is to be the rule of 
ours ; there is no living, intelligent Personality, that we 
can either please or offend. Therefore, too, all worship, 
all devotion, all prayer, all reverence, all these offices of 
piety, all this observance of Sunday on religious grounds, 
must be blotted out from the map of humanity. There 
can remain no occasion for them ; no reason for them ; 
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no room for them. And with these things must go sin 
and holiness; all our ideas of righteousness and judgment 
to come. All dutiful obedience, must also go, — or at 
least its hold upon us must be immeasurably weakened ; 
all dutiful obedience, I mean, to earthly parents, or 
earthly rulers; when no longer is to be found the uni- 
versal Parent, the Sovereign Ruler, our duty to whom 
is the archetype and foundation of all other obligations. 
Ah, sweep away, or disbelieve, the Will of God, and man 
must sink at once ten thousand thousand fathoms down 
in the scale of being. His loftiest endowments are left 
without exercise or object ; and must either perish by 
blight and rust ; or drive him into superstitions the most 
abject at once and the most aimless. But does our 
reason, do our very instincts, recoil from this desolating 
theory ? Have we an invincible argument against it in 
the impossibility of pursuing it into its logical conse* 
quences? Then cherish, I beseech you, the opposite 
creed ; and follow up the solemn truth, as you happily 
may, to its practical conclusions. Live as if indeed 
assured, that ' you came into being by the sole will of 
God; and that, were He to will it, you might in an 
instant be nothing again, as you were before He made 
you. If you meditate on this, you will feel, as perhaps 
you never felt before, that you belong wholly to God. 
Nothing stands to you in the place in which you stand 
to God : nothing you possess, whether it have life or 
not, is yours in the sense in which you are God*s. The 
animal you kill, the fuel you consume, the food you eat, 
have their existence independently of you : but you, as 
they also, have no existence out of God. It is not only 
that God is great and strong, and that you are little 
and weak; but that you exist only by the act of his 
will. It is not only that you are God's property, and 
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that He has the power of life and death over you, but 
that out of Him you are nothing. Words cannot ex- 
press the full reality of this stupendous truth : God is 
all, and you are nothing. Then not only all that you 
have, but all that you are, is His. You owe him your 
life, your very being, in one word, yourself. This is 
the debt you owe to God by the very fact of your 
existence through his mere will. You the creature owe 
yourself to God the Creator'.' 



1 These sentences are quoted from a Roman Catholic tract, one 
of a series which appears to be very profusely distributed. It may 
be useful, though it is somewhat painful to remark, that many num- 
bers of this series are written with a terseness and skill, which other 
tracts advocating a purer form of Christianity do not always possess. 



SERMON V. 



ON THE WILL OP GOD. 

IIL ON THE DUTY OF STUDYING AND OBSERVING THE 

DIVINE WILL. 



BOMANS XI L 2. 

That ye may prove what is that good, and acc^table, and 

perfect, will of God. 

YOU may think, my brethren, that in discoursing on 
the Will of God, we have dwelt too long upon truths 
which are plain and incontrovertible ; and that we shall 
not the more realize such a subject to our hearts and 
souls, by speculating so keenly upon it, recapitulating 
the arguments in relation to it, turning it about on 
every side, striving to exhibit it in all its various lights 
and aspects, and, in short, treating it as a matter of 
doubtful disputation. You may think it lost labour to 
prove, that the forces of nature, mechanical or chemical, 
are but secondary instrumentalities, the Will of God 
being the primary and sole agent : and that we do too 
much honour, attach too much importance, to the cavils 
and objections which oppose themselves to such a pro- 
position, by, as it were, girding our armour to refute 
them. You may think that true and faithful Christians 
are fully aware, how the unity of the world, throughout 
space and time, in all its substances and all its events, 
is gathered up into the Will of a Divine Being ; how 
they, and every creature, must owe all to that Will ; how 
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their very life is not theirs in the same sense as it is 
God's : ' wherefore, in sum, he is all !' But it is not 
thus, believe me, with the world at large, or with the 
inhabitants of the world ; and we must take the world 
and its inhabitants as they are. Thousands, myriads, 
still require to be informed, or at least to be reminded, 
that the universe is full of design ; and, as of design, so 
of intention or purpose ; and of moral intention or pur- 
pose, no less than of intellectual or mechanical ; and as 
of moral intention or purpose, so of moral determination 
and choice, or, in one word, of WilL 

Still more, I think, is it necessary to point out that 
other line of demonstration, founded on the intuitive 
perception or consciousness, beyond which proof cannot 
go ; on the assurance, that Will, as contradistinguished 
from blind chance, or mechanical necessity, miist exist 
in the world ; for we feel its existence in ourselves. 

For, up to ourselves, the higher we ascend in the 
scale of being, the more we find the existence and exer- 
cise of will, or moral volition. That is, this moral 
volition evidently appertains to man in a greater degree 
than it appertains to the inferior animals ; while to the 
vegetable and inorganic departments of creation it can* 
not be said to appertain at all. Moreover, while the 
mechanism of the world is indeed consummate and 
wonderful; from all that we see or know, it is Intelligence 
that devises and forms all mechanism, and Will that 
puts it in action. Therefore, the mechanical forces, 
celestial or terrestrial, may weU excite our admiration 
and gratitude, when they are regarded as the modes in 
which a Divine Will manifests itself, and sets itself in 
operation ; but they become unmeaning, and worse than 
unmeaning, if they be viewed as original and indepen- 
dent agencies. 
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But, then, if analogy is to be trusted, it is absurd to 
suppose, that the gradation, which is uniformly in one 
direction, until it arrives at man, should be actually 
reversed when it mounts beyond him ; that, up to man, 
we should always advance from mechanism to volition, 
but, above man, we should go back again from volition 
to mechanism. And this absurdity is increased a hun- 
dred-fold, when we consider that whatever man has, he 
has received from some power, that is, without question, 
infinitely superior to himself: and yet, on the proposed 
assumption, we should have to believe, that this power, 
which has communicated to man the gift of will, does 
not possess the property, which it has been able to com« 
municate. 

Will, therefore, as we have shewn, must reside most 
in the highest existence of the universe, whatever that 
existence be. And in the pure and absolute, the Infi- 
nite and Supreme Existence, it must itself be pure and 
absolute, infinite and supreme: it must be sovereign, 
eternal, self-active, self-subsisting, the fountain-head 
and centre of universal Being. And, again, if it is to 
be a reality, an agency, and not a mere abstract term, 
it must be the attribute and energy of a personal con«> 
sciousness ; of a Supreme Substance or Personality : it 
can, in short, be no other than the Will of God. 

Moreover, as this Divine Will is the creative power 
of the universe, so it must be the presiding, directing, 
and controlling power. Whatever is, whatever happens, 
must happen, or be, by its authority, or its permission. 
Whatever dashes against it, though seeming to triumph 
for an instant, must be finally destroyed. As it ad- 
vances in its majesty and its sanctity, it must crush all 
that would obstruct it, all that is opposed to it ; and it 
must bend to its own issues the whole stream, or cur-> 
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rent, both of man's general history and of his individual 
life. All begins, all ends with the Will of God. Our 
will must be put in harmony with the Divine Will, or 
we are wretched. For that Will resembles the stone of 
which it is written, * Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.' (Matt. xxi. 44.) 

From the foregoing propositions, my brethren, it 
inevitably follows, that the noblest privilege of man 
must be to co-operate with the Divine Will ; his supreme 
duty and interest must concur in discovering and obey- 
ing it. 

To these points we have now to proceed. 

To discover the wiU of God, we must study the inti- 
mations of it both within and without ourselves. But, 
in this portion of the inquiry, as indeed in every other, 
all our notions must be a chaos of disorder, unless we 
suppose, or assume, that the wiU of God is that of a 
perfectly good being. No reasonable man, no sound- 
hearted man, can imagine that a malignant will, the 
Will of an Evil Being, is the presiding and controlling 
power of the universe. Here, the foundation of our 
argument must be, that the whole world is governed, 
as not by necessity, but by volition ; so, not by an evil 
Will, but by a just and righteous, a kind and beneficent 
Will. We must recognize what the text announces to 
us, namely, the pure, acceptable, and perfect will of God. 
But, this foundation being laid, we are no longer lefl in 
darkness : we are enabled to discern generally what the 
will of God is. All that conduces to the welfare of the 
creation, all that is true, all that is good, must be in 
consonance with that will. We find it by prayer, by 
devout study, by holy meditation, by the right exercise 
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and cultivation of our highest faculties: we find it in 
the unperverted dictates of the reason and conscience ; 
in all the correct generalizations of science or know- 
ledge; in the physical laws which no man can violate 
with impunity ; in the intellectual and moral laws, 
which are implanted in us to regulate our thoughts, 
feelings, and conduct ; in all the laws which are esta- 
blished to promote the real health of body, and mind, 
and soul. We find it in all those guides of life and 
practice which are given to us in so many ways ; in the 
results of accumulated research and observation; in 
all the wholesome lessons of parents and masters ; in 
the instructions of the wise and the examples of the 
good ; in all the pious sentiments and sound admonitions 
which are conveyed to the human mind ; in all that the 
lovers of truth, equity, and righteousness, have in all 
ages learnt or taught; in all that the experience of the 
world has proved to be truly and permanently benefi- 
cial. 

But here let me obviate a misapprehension which 
might otherwise arise. We allege, that the will of God 
is generally discoverable by manifold and striking in- 
dications. But we repeat the words, generally discover- 
able ; because, although we can sufficiently ascertain 
the general rule, we cannot always determine and adjust 
the separate instances. We must not pretend, that we 
can always decypher and interpret the handwriting of 
God^s will, down to every syllable and letter of that 
handwriting. No Christian understanding can doubt, 
that the will of God announces and enforces itself 
in the broad course of human affairs. But it is en- 
tirely, palpably, and blasphemously false, to suppose 
that every particular event which takes place is an 
express manifestation of God's will, or even in accord- 
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ance with it. For, in that case, either God would be 
the author of vice and misery, or there would be no 
vice or misery in the world: nay, vice and misery, 
as well as virtue and happiness; wrong as well as right; 
all the errors and inconsistencies of mankind; all the 
clashing edicts and conflicting decisions; the victory 
and the defeat of the same cause or principle ; all the 
varying phases of popular opinion ; every little ebb and 
flow in the tide of human thought and action ; the de- 
thronement of a monarch and his restoration ; the tri- 
umph of a polity and its overthrow ; wisdom and folly, 
knowledge and ignorance, would alike be declarations of 
the Divine volition to the human race. Thus all discri- 
mination, all deliberation, aU judgment, would be set 
aside. All exertion would be paralysed. There would 
be no good which we should care to accomplish, no evil 
which we should strive to avert. In fact, any one 
thing would be as good as another ; and the attempt 
to remove, amend, or alter any, would be a kind of im- 
piety. This affected deference to the will of God 
would be but another name for an indolent fatalism ; 
and the state of man would sink into the lowest debase- 
ment. The will of God, too, itself would be the source 
and sanction, not of eternal order, and progress, and 
justice; but of wild change, contradiction, and confusion. 
It might even be brought to ratify and consecrate' all 
the absurdities, and all the offences, of which men 
chose to be guilty^ And it is so brought. With the 
fanatical enthusiast it is the wiU of God, that he should 
bum those who do not agree with him in the abstrusest 
points of doctrine. The most violent bigots, in their 
most atrocious wickedness, can affect to do God service, 
to be like Seraphim and Cherubim, the chosen organs 
and accompUshers of his will. Too often, alas I men are 
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anxious, not to be on God's side, but to put God on 
theirs : to insist that their will is God's wiU : to make 
God, the immutable and the infinite, confirm and adopt, 
espouse and endorse, their views, their sentiments, their 
speculations, even their perverse, fickle, and momentary 
fancies. 

Shocking arrogance, lamentable self-delusion, which 
men can yet too often cherish and clasp to themselves 
under the name of devotion I My brethren, as the hu- 
man will, and the will of a being more subtle, more 
powerful, and still more depraved than ourselves, are 
manifestly permitted for a time, and within certain 
limits, to run counter to the Divine ; as a hostile ten- 
dency, or bias, is ever at work, to withstand, thwart, 
and retard all ameUorating and godly influences; we 
must admit, while we cannot accurately calculate, an 
immense, though inferior, disturbing force : we must be 
contented, therefore, with the general principles of 
knowledge, and the general principles by which God's 
will may be ascertained; we must not presume to affirm, 
in each several case, what is the special expression of 
God's wiU ; — ^in other words, the special intervention of 
God^s Providence ; — or what results from secondary and 
perhaps antagonistic impulses, or even from man^s own 
infirmity and corruption* We cannot so untie the knot, 
or disentangle the skein, of complicated occurrences, 
past or present ; nor are we at liberty to pass sentence 
upon other men with an intolerant dogmatism, according 
to some arbitrary scheme which we have formed of the 
Divine counsels and intentions. But, still, generally and 
practically, if we examine the matter with a meek, reve- 
rent, patient, and charitable frame of mind, we have 
ample light for our own guidance. Or, even if other 
sources of illumination should fail us, we can always fall 
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back upon our Bibles, and find in the word of God suf- 
ficient intimations of the will of God. 

For in this sacred revelation the simplest and most 
untutored man may derive the knowledge which is need- 
ful for him. Every one who sincerely accepts it, how- 
ever few or small may have been his opportunities of 
worldly information, has yet his part in that assurance 
which Ananias gave to Paul, ' The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know His will^ 
and see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of 
His mouth' (Acts xxii. 14.) Yet, perhaps, it is men 
of quite another stamp ; men versed in philosophies old 
and new; men fatigued and tossed about by the opposite 
currents of human speculation, who have most reason 
to be thankful for the calm, undoubting, authoritative 
tone, with which the Bible solves the great problem, and 
decides the great controversy, of existence. Such men 
are debating and disputing whether the origin of all 
things is mechanical fact or Sovereign Will : it is when 
they are wearied and sickened with these disputes, that 
they may best appreciate the weight and the blessed- 
ness of that opening announcement of Scripture, *In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.' 
Such men are discussing whether spirit be eternal, or mat- 
ter, or both : it is when they have long been wandering 
and floundering in these discussions, that they can most 
rejoice in the closing declaration, <I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last.' In this case, nature, indeed, is not altogether 
silent. In the satisfaction or the dissatisfaction, the 
advantages or the disadvantages, the pleasures or the 
pains, eventually attached, as by an irrevocable law, to 
certain dispositions and courses of action, the will of 
God is made known to us. We cannot, for instance, be 
B. s. 6 
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uncertain, whether justice or dishonesty, whether kindly 
and generous, or malignant and envious emotions, are 
most in conformity with that will. But the deliverance 
of the Bible is still more precise, determinate, and 
direct: it still more precludes all possibility of doubt, 
all excuse for pretended misconception. 'This is the 
will of God, even your sonctification.' ^ For so is the 
will of God, that with well-doing ye should put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.' 'He maketh 
intercession for the aaints according to the will of God.* 
' He that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; 
that he no longer should live the rest of his time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God.' ' Be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds^ that ye 
may prove what is that pure, and acceptable, and per- 
fect, will of God.' For, indeed, brethren, the will of 
God is pure, and acceptable, and perfect. We know, 
therefore, that His will and our holiness are one. We 
know that sin is any act, or any propensity, adverse to 
his will : that sin is, in fact, an attitude of the human 
will opposed to the Divine WilL We know it is God's 
will that we should do our duty in that state of life 
unto which He has been pleased to call us ; and in all 
states our relative duties are plain upon our path. We 
know it is God's will that we should, if it be possible, 
and as much as lieth in us, live peaceably with all men : 
that we should honour all men: that we should be cha- 
ritable and courteous to all men, not rendering evil for 
evil, but contrariwise, blessing : that we should be mer- 
ciful, compassionate, and tender, even to the brute 
creation. We know it is God's wUl, that we should use 
the possessions and the endowments that are given us, 
for the conunon benefit, and not solely for our selfish 
enjoyment. We know it is God's will, that we should 
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study to promote His glory, and the welfare of His crea- 
tures ; and that, generally, we should do our utmost to 
extirpate vice and ignorance, and all their attendant 
miseries, out of the world. But why should I say more? 
If we do not, in this general sense, understand what the 
will of the Lord is, it is not from inability, but from 
disinclination. In minute difficulties, under special cir- 
cumstances, on nice and subtle points of casuistry, we 
may be, now and then, in suspense: but look to the 
immense majority of occasions, as they arise in the daily 
and ordinary life of man, and be assured, my brethren, 
that, if you fail to perform the Divine volitions, it is not 
because, after careful and candid examination, you 
have failed to discover them ; but because, knowing 
God's will, you choose rather to do your own will, or 
the will of Satan. 

But, if the Divine Will be discoverable, surely it is 
to be obeyed. We may obey it in two ways — by acting 
upon it, and by resigning ourselves to it. Our Lord 
is the pattern to us in both. And how powerful, how 
constraining, how irresistible, one might imagine, are the 
motives which urge us to this course. Have we ever 
really thought of the penalties of disobedience — of the 
aggravated penalties, as a more presumptuous disobe- 
dience is in spite of a clearer knowledge? ' For to him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.' Have we ever really thought of the blessedness of 
obedience ? The humblest cottager who does the will 
of God is a far nobler being than the haughtiest despot 
who neglects it. That will is supremely good ; and, there- 
fore, in consulting it, your own highest good is consulted 
and attained : hereafter, your everlasting happiness ; in 
this present world, your peace of mind, yoiur stability of 

6—2 
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principle, the improvement and perfection of your moral 
nature. It is the glory of the universe to perform the 
will of God. The laws of matter and motion are but 
embodiments of that will, and exponents of it. All the 
provinces, all the elements of nature, accomplish its 
behests. For ' the pillars of the earth are the Lord's, 
and he hath set the world upon them.* 'AH things are 
thine, O Lord; for thy pleasure they are, and were 
created.' The will of the Lord is a beneficent sove- 
reignty ; yet the will of the Lord is mighty in operation. 
It works by a general efficacy and a special ; always, 
in the ordinary march of occurrences ; incidentally, in 
miracles, and prodigies, and wondrous signs. Oh, that 
men would remember, as individuals and as a race, their 
dependence upon this will of God ; and reflect how they 
must perish, like the moth, before it, whenever God 
chooses to assert its power, vindicate its authority, and 
take vengeance upon its adversaries. Wherefore, 'be 
ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is.* It is the pulse of creation, its vivifying, sus- 
taining, harmonizing principle ; it is the source and 
support of all vegetative and all animated life. Yet its 
voice is in the hurricane that breaks the trees of the 
forest, as its whisper is in the summer-breeze. It speaks 
in the thunder, and its breath is in the concussions of 
the earthquake. The sun in its revolutions, the stars in 
their courses, move as it decrees ; the winds also and 
the storms are fulfilling its word. The holy angels are 
its ministers, they that excel in strength : it speeds their 
wings of love, and they are its messengers going to and 
fro. One, too, we say, one holier than the angeb, one 
mightier than the angels, has come on earth to perform 
it to the uttermost: *I come to do thy will, O God' 
(Heb. X. 9). ' My meat is to do the will of him that 
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sent me, and to finish his work' (John iv. 34). 'For 
I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me ; and this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting life ; and I will 
raise him up at the last day' (John vi. 38 — 40). In like 
manner, relying upon these declarations and these pro- 
mises, every true servant of Christ has one ardent desire, 
one intense and blameless ambition, — to 'do the will of 
God.^ Ever ringing in the ears of Christian men and 
Christian women are those all-gracious words, ' Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and mother' (Mark iii. 35). 'Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven' (Matt. vii. 21). Here is the 
futurity of unfading reward, while even now on earth 
there is the present vocation. It is the meek boast of 
St Paul, reiterated again and again at the commence* 
ment of his Epistles, that ' he is an Apostle, not by the will 
of man, but by the will of God.' And whatever any man 
is, he is by that same wiU, if he but pays allegiance to it. 
Ah, must it not, then, be the most illustrious privilege, 
which we do, or can possess, to be instruments, however 
humble, of that will ; to be conscious fellow-workers with 
God himself, as with all those among mankind, and all 
tho^e among loftier and purer intelligences, who at any 
period have loved and served God, or who are loving and 
serving him now? Oh, what bond of union can be so 
enduring, or so sacred, between man and man, between 
men and angels ? Must it not be our wisdom and our 
welfare to do what that will commands, and to abstain 
from doing what it prohibits ? If that will be the rule and 
law of the universe, shall it not be the law of our actioas, 
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the rule of our lives ? Shall we attend more to the loose 
customs, the fluctuating conventions and prejudices of 
human society, than to those eternal standards of right 
and wrong in which the Divine Will is enshrined ? Shall 
not our question be, in every affair at every juncture of 
our existence, ' What is the will of God in this matter T 
And we shall not, I repeat, be left in darkness and un- 
certainty. We may be mistaken in judging others, or 
in deciding upon the precise character of such or such 
an event, such or such a transaction ; but we shall hardly 
be mistaken in determining upon our own practical duty. 
Nay, more and more, with the spirit of obedience will 
come accessions of light. For he that doeth the will of 
God shall know of the doctrines of God; and the 
promise is, ' to him that ordereth his conversation aright 
win I shew the salvation of God' (Ps. l. 23). Only let 
our obedience be entire, unconditional, unreserved. For 
I need scarcely add, that unless we strive to obey the 
will of God in all things, we are not really striving to 
obey it in any thing. A partial obedience is no obe- 
dience. To adjust our lives to the Divine volitions 
only where our own desires are neutral; or where, in 
obeying God's will, we happen to be complying with 
them ; but to deviate from it, wherever any strong and 
imperious affection leads us the other way ; what is this, 
but to palter with our consciences, and to retain our 
favourite sins, while we make an offering to God of that 
which costs us nothing ? It certainly is not to act upon 
any principle, which in the eye of religion can be de- 
vout ; which reason can set down to us as virtuous ; or 
which God, who will not be mocked, and who seeth the 
very secrets of our hearts, can view without a righteous 
displeasure ! No, our obedience must be complete. And 
it must be diligent. It must not be drowned in sloth : it 
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must not be lost in dreams: it must not be idle or inert: 
it must consist, not in mere intentions, but in deeds: 
like all things around man, and all beings above man, 
it must be ever at work, ever in movement, to execute 
the purposes, and perform the will, of Him, who is 
above the Heavens. ' The world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.' (1 John ii. 17). 

But there is another mode, as I have said, of obeying 
the Divine Will. We must exhibit a passive as well as 
an active obedience to it. As we must do what it bids, 
so we must resign ourselves to what it ordains. Alike 
in this industry, and in this resignation, happy are we I 
Called to action, we can act with alacrity and cheerful- 
ness ; for we know that our labour is not in vain in the 
Lord : called to suffering, we can endure with patience ; 
for we know that our patience shall, through 6od*s 
mercy, have some blissful termination. If we look, 
singly and reverently, to the Divine Will, our exertions 
can never be disappointed, and our sorrows can never 
overwhelm us, or strip us of our inheritance of immortal 
hope. There is no other fountain of true energy ; there 
is no other fountain of true comfort. If in sickness, or 
in poverty, or when our hearth is left unto us desolate, 
we rebel with mutinous murmurs, with struggles, impo* 
tent at once and unrighteous, — ^how feeble, and yet how 
wicked — against God's will, every arrow of affliction is 
barbed and poisoned to us I We are not, indeed, to 
succumb lazily and despondingly to those ills which 
resolution and vigour might remove or mitigate ; for to 
make no struggle against evil, especially moral evil, is 
any thing rather than resignation to the will of God ; 
but if, having done what it was right for us to do, we 
at length bow to the inevitable; placing and leaving 
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ourselves fully, unreservedly, in God^s hands, at God's 
disposal ; acquiescing with a calm, and even joyful tem- 
per, in what God purposes and settles ; not opposing, 
in a short-sighted impatience, our unenlightened wishes 
to the will of Him, who is the almighty and all-wise, 
the all-good and all-holy ; but flinging ourselves, in our 
insignificance, at the footstool of the Infinite; and casting 
all our care upon him, because he careth for us ; then 
every sting is extracted, and every grief is hallowed. 
'In quietness and confidence is our strength.' Our 
submission to the Divine Will is a part of our faith ; and 
our faith helps and confirms our submission to the Di- 
vine WUl. We feel, with a consolation unspeakable and 
before unimaginable, that this Will is the wisest and the 
kindest; for that God knows us better, and loves us 
better, than we know and love ourselves ; and however 
the surges of trouble, loss, misfortune, calamity, may 
rage and swell around us, our soul is on a rock I 

Such, in all time past, my brethren, has been the 
secret of the saints ; the secret of their composure and 
their courage, their equanimity and their magnanimity, 
amidst the severest ills and trials to which humanity can 
be made subject. They indeed lived and died to God 
rather than to themselves; ' submitting themselves wholly 
to His holy will and pleasure i* ^ labouring fervently in 
prayer, that they might stand perfect and complete in 
all the will of God.* Thus Abraham went unrepining to 
the sacrifice of his own son ; for such was the will of God. 
Thus Eli said, in his chastisement and bitter anguish, 
'It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good.' 
Thus Job fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, 
and cried out, from the depth of his manifold bereave- 
ments, ' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.' And how beautiful 
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is that description of a Christian pariu^g, where St. Paul 
is bidding farewell to his disciples and friends, with im- 
prisonment and martyrdom before him I ' When we heard 
these things/ says the narrator, * both we, and they of 
that place, besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 
Then Paul answered. What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, we 
ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done P (Acts xxi. 
12 — 14.) But why should other instances, other models, 
be brought forward? The august and sacred image must 
present itself of Him, who, in his exceeding agony, and 
with the shame of the cross in view, ejaculated to his 
heavenly Father, ^ If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ; yet not as I will, but as thou wilt f ' Not my will, but 
thine, be done.' And this prayer he has bequeathed to 
his faithful followers in all generations. Be it upon our 
lips and in our hearts for ever. Oh, let our will be 
absorbed in the Supreme. Oh, Father Almighty, in 
earth as in heaven, by men as by the angels, in death as 
in life, throughout all the realms of creation, and all the 
ages of eternity, ' Thy will be done.' Amen. 
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Acts XVH. 28. 
In Him we live, and move^ and have our being. 

WE have already, my brethren, seen the usefulness 
of being ' rooted and grounded' in the fundamen- 
tal principles of all religion, in order that we may con- 
sider, with a discerning judgment, the more special 
articles of faith respecting Christ and His Church. 
They may be, in the view of many, but the ' beggarly 
elements' of belief; yet they help us greatly in ad- 
vancing towards the higher mysteries; and, at least, 
until we rightly understand first principles, we can never 
be fit to go beyond them. We have seen, further, 
that as theology, in general, must lie at the base of 
practical piety, so natural theology must lie at the base 
of evangelical. 

For these, and other reasons, I have directed your 
attention to the primary doctrine of a Divine Will. 
And, in discussing it, we could not but perceive the 
close and indissoluble connexion between Will and 
Personality. For will may, in fact, be defined as the 
bent and determination of character, in a personal 
or living agent, displaying itself either in some parti- 
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cular act, or in the general habit. Indeed, Will and 
Personality, which may almost be regarded as con- 
vertible or interchangeable terms, have so near an 
affinity in their essence, that in offering proofs or evi- 
dences of the one, we have offered proofs or evidences 
of the other. 

To these, therefore, we need not recur, when our 
immediate subject is the Personality of the Godhead. 
It is, however, the more necessary that you should be 
' stablished, strengthened, settled,' in this central truth, 
because the speculative or the practical denial of it is 
the most specious and insidious, and therefore the most 
dangerous, form, whether of ancient or of modem Athe- 
ism. From such Atheism — ^for how slight is the distinc- 
tion between the non-existence of God, and the exist- 
ence of a God who takes no personal interest in his 
creatures, but leaves the world to itself; — from such 
Atheism the Epicurean, and, in some instances, the Sad- 
ducee of old, were not far removed; yet, perhaps, 
under the disguise of another name, it has been, and is, 
more prevalent, in recent times, among the metaphysi- 
cians of the European continent, and their disciples in 
England and America. It pervades all those systems 
which make God merely 'the Divine Principle,' 'the 
Absolute Idea ;' 'that inward principle of development, 
which is ever working, moving, and manifesting itself 
in the world ;^ or which proclaim, or imply, ' the identity 
of God and Nature;' which tell us, that 'the highest 
power, or God, is that out of which Nature does not 
exist, as also true Nature is that out of which God 
does not exist ;' that ' God is essentially Nature i* that 
' to the enlightened inquirer. Nature is the holy and 
ever-creating first power of the world, which begets and 
actively produces all things out of itself;^ that ' there 
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is only one God, or, the Universe ^' It lurks, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, in the well-known lines of Pope : 

"All are but parts of one Btupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul/' 

It is wrapt up in the inmost folds of belief among many 

persons, who would recoil with g^ief and indignation 

from the charge of being Pantheists. 

But therefore, we say again, there is more urgent 
need of bringing out the great idea of the Divine Per- 
sonality in its right aspect. For, indeed, the Personality 
of the Godhead is the necessity of mankind. Without 
it, God is not a reality for us, but a phantom. And, as 
the construction of the external world indicates it to 
our understandings, so, much more, it has a voice, to 
which our inward sentiments respond, and to which our 
conscience is an echo. 

By an involuntary impulse we personify all that is 
dear or sacred to us. We personify Wisdom. We per- 
sonify Justice. The sailor personifies the ship which is 
his pride and his home, with its planks between him 
and death. The Jew personified Jerusalem, and the 
Italian, Home. We personify Nature. We personify 
our country. We personify our Church. The more 
the Church is an object of affection and veneration, 
the more are men fond of speaking of her, and thinking 
of her as the spouse of Christ, and the mother of the 
faithful. 

By the same instinct, and here it can hardly lead us 
wrong, we are led to personify the living God. Far be 
it from our minds, my brethren, to disparage the power 
and the value of great principles. Principles may con- 



^ See Dewar's German Protatantitm^ tot some brief but striking 

remarks. 
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stitute our belief, and in some sort determine our ac- 
tions : principles may satisfy, direct, elevate our intel- 
lects; but our hearts and feelings vill fix themselves 
upon persons. Principles have for the most part a ten- 
fold efficacy as they are embodied in persons. Chiefly, 
if not solely, the object of faith, or trust, must be a 
person: the object of attachment and gratitude must 
be a person : the object of worship and adoration must 
be a person : the object of loyalty and homage, of duti- 
fulness and devotedness, must be a person. Most of all, 
the object of imitation must be a person. We are so 
constituted, that this is always and everywhere the case. 
The tendency to give personality to that which most 
powerfully attracts, stirs, or engages us, is not a mere 
sentimentalism. Even that personification, which is a 
favourite device of poetry and oratory, fantastic as it 
sometimes is, will very often prove itself not a mere 
idle and ostentatious embellishment, but a successful 
appeal to the imaginative and the emotional part of 
man, because founded on a principle deeply seated in 
human nature. And if names are influences ; if we can 
oftentimes bow down in reverence before metaphors 
and collective terms, such as Reason, Virtue, Father- 
land ; these things become actual powers when they are 
brought to our senses and our minds in some palpable 
and beautiful shape. A magnificent landscape is more 
to us than abstract nature, and a good man is more to 
us than abstract virtue. Our thoughts require some- 
thing which they can grasp, some living Being to whom 
they can cling. And so, if we may venture on the 
comparison, we turn to a personal God, and a particular 
Providence. If there be neither of these, if there be 
no superintending Buler, regarding us with a circum- 
stantial and special care, as an individual regards indi- 
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viduals, no discerner of our spirits and righteous arbi- 
ter of our doom, setting our secret sins in the light of 
his countenance, we should be little affected by general 
laws ; our moral sensibilities would be blunted, or fall 
to sleep; and what wholesome dread should we ever 
entertain of judgment and retribution ? 

* Yes,^ says the infidel, * thus it is, that men create 
their deity, and give to God a personal, objective ex- 
istence, from their own emotions or imaginings.' We 
may reply, that this necessity of objectifying and per- 
sonifying God, this impossibility of realizing God to 
ourselves, except as a person, is in itself an argument. 
And we may also retort upon the objector, ' Thus it is 
that you are compelled to make your vague, lifeless 
impersonations of the whole, the universe, the infinite of 
nature, without, however, finding for God a true per^ 
sonality.' 

We may proceed to the remark, that our own rela- 
tion to the Deity seems to require the personality of 
the Godhead, We need not perplex ourselves with 
the disputes about positive and relative existence; or 
with the strange opinion, that there is actually no posi- 
tive or absolute existence whatever; that relative ex* 
istence is all which we can trace. It is true that, as we 
might have no notion of the subjective world without 
the objective, or of the objective world without the 
subjective; and as other instances might be adduced 
in like manner ; so we learn from the relation of things 
much that we could learn in no other way. Things 
which are correlative, such as light and darkness, heat 
and coldy land and not land, immediately suggest, and 
draw forth strongly and prominently, the idea of each 
other. But if we can hardly conceive of positive ex- 
istence without relative, still less can we conceive of 
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relative existence without positive. What relation can 
there be between things that are non-existing ? It is 
an absurdity to discuss, for it is an impossibility to 
suppose or imagine, any relation between two things, 
unless either, and indeed both of them, exist. We 
assume, then, the existence of both God and man ; and 
we say, if we may so speak, that the true relation 
between them is of a person to a person. All else 
is miserably indefinite. The relation between the in* 
dividual man, with all his feelings, affections, energies, 
and some dim idea of the harmony of the universe, 
tapers off into an almost evanescent point. 

Still more, if the personality of the Godhead be 
a fiction, what becomes of the image of God in man f To 
be formed in this image, or to be restored to this 
image, is the thought which, even apart from any 
special revelation, must, beyond all others, delight and 
exalt the human mind. It must be the highest great- 
ness of our humanity to have in it some reflection, 
however faint, some transcript, however poor and in- 
complete, of the moral attributes and perfections of the 
Divine nature: though among the beings that ever 
trod this earth there can be One only, even the Son of 
God, who is the 'brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His person?' But if God have no 
mxiral personality, if God be not a person, these 
hopes, these aspirations, these lofty incentives to ex- 
cellence, are but mocking dreams and delusive fan- 
cies. Small reference, indeed, could our reason or our 
conscience have to the supreme existence of the uni- 
verse, unless that supreme existence were the personified 
Beason, the personified Justice and Holiness. 

But here it may be expedient to ask, what, after 
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all, do we mean by a Person ? Now, I shall not enter 
into any of those niceties and refinements of theology 
which have occupied councils, and given rise to many 
controversies in the Church ; I am content to take the 
word in its plain and etymological sense. It is sup- 
posed, as you know, to be derived from the voice sound- 
ing through the mask, in which the actor represented 
some particular character on the Boman stage. It 
thence came to signify the character so represented, as 
distinguished from the rest ; and then, by an easy tran- 
sition, any distinct, conscious, individual being. In this 
sense, or very nearly in this sense, the term is employed 
in the Athanasian Creed; and this usage quite accords 
with our common mode of expression ; as when we 
speak of such or such a person, or of personal con- 
sciousness, personal identity, personal influence, and the 
like. 

You will observe, that this meaning of the word 
person, or personality, does not necessarily involve any 
limitation of any kind. Some, I believe, are apt to 
think, 'Personality implies some shape, or configuration, 
by which one person is marked ofi^ from another. But 
shape, or figure, requires some outline to circumscribe 
and define it; but a circumscribing outline is quite 
incompatible with infinity. Therefore, if God be a 
person, he cannot be infinite. An infinite person is 
exactly what we cannot conceive.^ But to any one, 
who is ingenious in finding such difficulties, we would 
simply answer, that, when we intend by ' person' a con- 
scious being in whom properties reside, circumscription 
forms no essential part of the idea ; and that a person, 
though most real, though most conscious, is not of 
necessity such an one as ourselves, or discernible by 
our senses. With those, at least, who contend for the 
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personality of the Holy Spirit ; — still more, with those, 
who regard ^ millions of spiritual creatures/ both good 
and evily as having a personal existence, and as ' walk- 
ing the earth unseen/ — this objection will have no 
weight. 

Therefore, you will also observe, that this usage of 
the term has no tendency to unspiritualize the God- 
head. God is a spirit : God, in the words of the first 
Article of our Church, is * everlasting, without body, 
parts, or passions.' God himself forbid, that, in annex- 
ing personality to His nature, we should do aught to 
materialize or corporealize it. It would be shocking 
beyond measure to suppose God, as God, tormented by 
animal wants and appetites, subject to hunger, thirst, 
weariness, disease, dissolution. God, as we have argued 
on a former occasion, must have all things in his own 
power, and so far in his own being, that He can 
assume, retain, or put away, all forms or qualities what- 
ever, according to His good pleasure. But we are sure 
that He will keep as adjuncts to Himself only those 
which are loftiest and most suited to His divinity. 
God cannot belie himself. ' There are,* says St Paul, 
'celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: there is a natural 
body^ and there is a spiritual body.' Much more, if the 
definition which has been given be correct, there may 
be celestial persons, and persons terrestrial; a natural 
person, and a spiritual person. * But the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another.' 

At the same time, we must always carry along with 
us the conviction, that this definition of personality in- 
cludes, and necessitates, the possession of Will. When 
once we understand by personality, the concentration, or 
unity, of a distinct, sentient, intelligent, and moral 
B.S. 7 
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existence, the supposition that it can be devoid of the 
attribute of Will becomes almost a contradiction in 
terms. In fact, the connexion between these two ideas, 
the idea of Personality, and the idea of Will, by what- 
ever avenue we arrive at either of them, is an associa* 
tion which we can never do away. But if Will, or Per- 
sonality — ^take which expression you please — ^is shewn 
to be a property of that which is Divine, ought not all 
controversy to be almost at an end ? Por is it, then, 
possible to make God and Nature the same ; or, if any 
distinction is to be drawn, to make Nature the eternal 
substance or material of the universe, God but the resi- 
dent or immanent power which penetrates and animates 
it ? Is it then possible to adhere to the old immemo- 
rial error, which we have already noticed, that matter 
and spirit have ever been, and are still destined to be, 
in a state of irreconcilable antagonism ; and that mainly 
from this source have flowed the disorders and anomalies 
apparent in the world? Does it not then stand forth 
as a most unworthy and heathenish conception of God, 
to imagine Him as an artificer who is baffled by the 
obstinate and intractable materials with which he has 
to deal ; a potter who has but a limited power over his 
clay ; who to a certain extent can mould and fashion it 
as he desires ; yet who must take it as he finds it, and 
does not always find it plastic under his hands ? 

But, my brethren, let us bear in mind, that we are 
here concerned with two most important propositions : 
the one, that these theories, or any theories resembling 
them, either expressly or virtually, deny the Personality 
of the Godhead; the other, that without Personality, 
there is no God such as man needs, and in very truth 
no God at all. 

Por, as to the first point, we cannot believe the 
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whole universe itself to be a person ; that is, a living, 
moral individuality. In this sense, what is called in 
swelling words, ' the Infinite Personality/ escapes into a 
vain imagination, or a mere figure of speech. We can* 
not find the * person^ that we seek in mere mechanism ; 
for mechanism, since it excludes the idea of Will, must 
exclude also the idea of Personality. We cannot find 
the ^ person^ that we seek in a vast material order, a 
stupendous cosmical arrangement; for these, considered 
by themselves, the mind would connect with a fixed ne- 
cessity of things. We cannot find the 'person' that we 
seek in the chemistry or the geometry of the universe ; 
untU we ascend to a Being, who is, indeed, 'the great 
chemist,^ and ' the great geometer,' as well as the Lord 
of optics and acoustics, because the framer of the eye 
and the ear^. The earth, with all its diversity of sub- 
stances, animate and inanimate, — the earth, which is at 
last 'earthy/ — seems to us real, but impersonal. Still 
less can we assign personality to the entire sidereal 
system, of which our planet is a part, to the enormous 
masses of unconscious matter, to the immense aggre- 
gate of revolving worlds, which constitute the frame- 
work of creation. We must come, if we would ever 
arrive at personality, to some living Agent, present to 
every atom of the creation, but in his omnipotent inde- 
pendence separate from the whole of it, who moves, 
superintends, regulates, and holds together this immense 
aggregate, and these enormous masses. 

The second of these points can now demand scarcely 
a single observation. It is a conclusion which is forced 
upon us by all the preceding statements. We need only 



1 ^ Was the eye contriyed without skill in optics, or the ear with- 
out knowledge of sound?" Query in Sir I. Newton's Optioi. 
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think, each one of us for himself, what our minds, hearts, 
souls, require in that Being whom we would worship, 
to whom we would commit ourselves and all our destiny, 
on whom we would lean in every exigency of life and 
death, whom, in a word, we would regard as our God, 
to be assured, that, if the attribute of personality be 
withdrawn, the very conception of such a Being is ab- 
solutely gone. 

Here, then, we must decide ; and how much hangs 
upon the decision which we make I Believe me, we have 
here before us the great alternative — the hinge, or pivot, 
on which must turn the whole discipline and conduct of 
our being : we have here before us the two radical or 
seminal principles ; the two paths, which diverge, never 
again to meet ; the fountains, from which issue, like two 
rivers going further and further apart, as they flow on, 
the two opposite systems; the mechanical system, and 
the moral system ; the system of iron necessity, whatever 
semblance there may be, and whatever imagination there 
may be, of freedom of will; and the system of volition 
and accountable choice; the system of Positivism in 
philosophy, of Utilitarianism in opinion and action, and 
the system of religious trust and religious duty ; in short, 
the systems of faith or of unbelief, of worship or of neg^ 
lect of worship, of human exertion with prayer or of human 
exeTtion^juithout prayer ; the affirmation or the negation 
of otherNpirits beyond man, and another life beyond 
the present, with which we are supremely concerned. 
Oh friends I oh brethren! oh fellow-pilgrims to eternity! 
must we not be anxious, zealous, even importunate, in 
our reasonings in such a cause ? must we not ask, with 
a feeling too intense for utterance, 'Who is on the Lord's 
Bide? who?' 
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For, on the one hand, we are to suppose the belief 
in a Divine Personality to have suffered eclipse, or even 
to be extinguished. Alas ! nothing could be so fatal to 
man'^s well-being as the extinction of this belief. How 
unspeakably much would die out with it. In the absence 
of a definite object of adoration, the habit of adoration 
would be lost. All that is religious in man would be 
smitten with paralysis or distortion. The peculiar con* 
ception of sin and holiness would be banished; even the 
conception of vice and virtue would grow faint. The 
moral sentiments would be weakened; 'the spiritual affec* 
tions would gradually wither and perish. Thus, the 
aspirations, hopes, prospects of man, would shrivel up 
into the nan'owest and poorest dimensions, his most 
exalted faculties would have no play, the finest portions 
of his nature would be stunted and starved. A conscious 
personal immortality would be expunged from his creed; 
the most that he could expect would be, that his body 
should be dissolved into the elements, and his soul re- 
absorbed into the soul of the universe I 

Suchy I think, would be the consequences; because 
the theory of which we are speaking has a necessary 
alliance with almost the lowest theories of materialism. 
Such, I think, would eventually be the case even with 
men of refined and philosophical minds, and far more 
with the multitude ; it would eventually be the case with 
the inhabitants of quiet villages and hamlets, having 
around them the sights and sounds of nature ; but far 
more with the inhabitants of towns and cities, amidst 
the tumult and distractions of the world. 

Yet we have slight reason to infer, that the absence 
of devotional piety would be any sufficient guarantee 
against the yoke of superstition. History and experience 
lead us to a contrary conclusion. The religious fibre, 
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which can never, perhaps, be quite eradicated from man's 
heart, would shew itself in some fitful and irregular 
working. They, who have scorned priest and preacher, 
have had recourse to augiur and soothsayer, to witch and 
wizard, to sorcerer, diviner and astrologer. They, who 
have abandoned prayer, have turned to magic. They, 
who have discarded religion, have been shaken by 
omens and apparitions, have been frightened by the 
random prophecies of a fortune-teller, or the fancied 
appearance of a spectre, have trusted to their familiar 
genius, or had assurance from a star. The mind, which 
is not as a temple, can be as a haunted house. 

On the other hand, it is supposed that we place our 
hope and trust in a personal God. Oh wise confidence I 
Oh serene strength which may result firom it I Then, 
no longer is religion a shadow; no more is the moral 
element in peril of being dropped out of man's consti- 
tution; no more are the deep waters of the soul un- 
stirred. And yet they are stirred, without being agitated 
into tempest. We may then know what it is to enjoy 
a real, yet not a stagnant calm. The world is solemnized 
to me, yet surely not darkened, as I think that the 
great Being, who directs and controls universal nature, 
is indeed near me, around me, within me ; that He is 
about my path and about my bed, and spieth out all 
my ways ; that, if I take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, still his hand 
shall lead me, and his right hand shall guide me ; still 
I am upholden by his presence and his spirit; that, 
wherever I am. He is there also, with an ear which hears 
my petitions, with an eye which beholds my wants, with 
a love which compassionates my frailties, with a tender- 
ness which includes me in its individual care. Darkened! 
Nay, here is a belief which, while it bids me tread with 
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awe and caution, lest I offend and outrage such a Being, 
has life and gives life ; a belief, which casts over the world 
a religious radiance, brighter, warmer, more cheering, 
than the glow of the sunshine, when it puts the darkness 
to flight, and dissipates the cold damp vapours which 
had hung upon the earth, and steeps all things in glad- 
ness and splendour. 

But how, or why, can this conviction have this 
effect? In many ways, my brethren; but here it is 
enough to say, because it truly impresses upon the soul 
that man is under a personal, almighty, and benignant 
guardianship ; that he has spiritual capacities, which 
can communicate with the supreme Spirit ; that he is 
designed for an immortal, individual, re-existence ; that 
present and material things are not all which appertain 
to him ; that his animal constitution is not the whole, 
or the highest part, of his being ; that * man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every word which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.' 

Thus, this conviction overthrows those degrading, 
corroding, pestilential notions, which are now so indus- 
triously circulated among the people. It directly con- 
fronts and vanquishes that first great heresy against all 
religion, which consists in the philosophical abnegation 
of a Divine Providence ; that gigantic mischief of indeed 
living without God in the world, of which Pantheism is 
the speculative, and Secularism is the practical side: 
Pantheism, which is the identification of God with the 
universe: Secularism, which constitutes the science of 
Time to the neglect of the science of Eternity, and is 
an exclusive attention to the immediate concerns of 
earth and humanity, without any reference whatever to 
a supreme Buler, and a life to come* 

It may be added here, as before, lest we should 
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appear to dwell in the mere generalities of religion, that 
the man who really cherishes this conviction is not far 
from the kingdom of Christ* When we have once fixed 
in our minds a true conception of a Sovereign Will, or 
Personality, then we have already arrived at a Divine 
administration of the world ; and when we have arrived 
at a Divine administration of the world, we have already 
a kind of sympathy in our souls with that religious 
economy which the Bible presents to us. 

It may not be pretended, that from this Personality, 
and these properties of the Godhead, we can evolve, by 
strict logical deduction, the distinctive doctrines of the 
Gospel. But a preliminary difficulty is surmounted; 
the main antecedent objections to these doctrines 
vanish ; and the best preparation is made for the recep- 
tion of the evidence in their favour, when we have 
been once brought to consider God as a moral, per* 
sonal Being, and not as a mere abstraction or generali* 
zation from the facts and harmonies of the visible uni« 
verse. That there should be a great moral and spiritual 
dispensation stretching on from the creation of man to 
the final consummation of his general and individual 
destinies; that the Divine AVill, or Personality, in 
superintending this dispensation, should express itself 
in many ways, and in any way which it may choose — in 
the Word of Life, as in the laws and processes of nature; 
should have an articulate utterance; should come in 
Revelation and Inspiration ; should move the prophet ; 
should strengthen the confessor and martyr; should 
lead men into truth and holiness : in short, that a Per- 
sonal Deity should act directly and personally upon the 
spirits and hearts of men ; should interfere for mankind, 
and diversify the modes of His interference according 
to the various exigencies of various ages; that He 
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should make more signal manifestations of Himself on 
signal occasions, and for signal purposes ; that He should 
enter into distinct relations ivith man, and sustain dis* 
tinct characters and offices for his highest good; in 
short, that He should really be what He is represented 
in the beautiful imagery of the Scripture, the Father, 
Guide, Friend, Shepherd of his people : all this is no 
longer a strange and violent supposition, but one which 
recommends itself to our reason as to our feelings, and 
perfectly coincides with the convictions already obtained. 
We are led up to it by easy steps. A new light en- 
circles all things; a new key is given for deciphering 
them ; we read them by the aid of an elucidating and 
governing principle. And thus the belief in the Per* 
sonality of the Godhead is an introduction to the fur* 
ther belief, that the truest Christianity is the highest 
philosophy. 

But we shall meet these points again, as we proceed 
to the scriptunol view of the subject. This at least is 
certain, that, until we acknowledge the conscious per- 
sonality of God, the distinction of persons in the God- 
head must present itself to the mind, not merely as an 
incredible dogma, but as a phrase signifying nothing. 
Nay, this, too, is certain, that one root of unbelief in 
the special mysteries of the Gospel is to be found in 
the antecedent speculations or prejudices of men with 
respect to the creation and government of the universe ; 
in the want of settled and consistent notions with 
respect to the very rudiments of natural religion. While 
men are floating about in a kind of dubious region, 
half Theism and half Atheism ; while they are content 
to speak and think of material laws, principles, and 
operations, almost as if intellectual perceptions and 
moral volitions were not things as real as mechanical 
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forces ; while they are unable or unwilling to conceive 
of the Will of Grod as the one ultimate, universal 
agency ; but put their poetical personifications of nature 
in the place of the actual personality of God, — it is im- 
possible that the direct testimony to the truth of the 
Gospel should have due attention, or make its right 
impression on the heart and understanding. The seed 
is cast upon stony ground which cannot receive it, and 
the birds of the air carry it away. The voice of Chris- 
tian theology can scarcely be heard, while men refuse 
to recognize, in effect, any theology whatever; while 
they can madly deny, that the Potentate, who has given 
us existence. Himself exists ; or that the Potentate, who 
has given us a personal existence, Himself exists as a 
Personality. 
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ON THE PERSONALITY OF THE GODHEAD. 
IT. THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW. 



Acts XVII. 28. 
In Him we live, and move, and have our being. 

IN the last discourse I took a general view of the 
Personality of the Godhead ; and tried to make out 
how far this great doctrine could be established by 
looking at the facts, moral as well as material, which 
the universe presents to us, and at the constitution and 
history of man. I endeavoured to confute the theories 
of those who woidd regard the world, not as the work 
of God, but as God himself; and its wonderfid and uni- 
form order, not as the appointment of Deity, but as 
actually the only Deity that we can look or hope for. 
I sought to impress upon you the solemn truth, that 
God is indeed a person, enthroned in the perfections of 
His own Eternal Being, behind and above the veil of 
the visible creation ; and that we can never realize God 
to ourselves until this personality is felt. 

My purpose now is to consider the Scriptural view. 
And that we may proceed to it with a livelier sense of 
its utility and importance, I would ask, in the first 
instance, your more particular attention to this point: 
namely, the need which there existed of some sacred 
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and decisive communication, which might not only con- 
vince the gainsayer, but settle the thoughts of the de- 
vout, and correct the aberrations and perversions into 
which, on themes like these, the mind of man has been 
always prone to rush. 

For it is an pld, but most true saying, that the more 
excellent a thing is in itself, the worse is the corruption 
of it. And this is peculiarly the case with the capital 
verities of religion. The abuse of them is the more 
frequent, on account of the strong deep feelings which 
they arouse, and the intensity of interest with which 
they are prosecuted ; and it is the more pernicious, be- 
cause it brings religion itself into discredit, and causes 
many to turn away with distaste from truths which 
ought to fill them with satisfaction and comfort. 

Sad at least, and but far too common, are the abuses 
and perversions which have attended this joint, or two- 
fold, doctrine of the Divine WiU and Personality. 

Observe, for a moment, as before, the corruption of 
the doctrine which affirms the sovereignty of the WiU of 
God. It is a fearful thing to deny or doubt this doc* 
trine. The Will of God exists and governs : all things 
conspire and combine for its victorious march to the full 
accomplishment of its purposes : no power below itself 
can frustrate, or thwart, or baffle, its action, though 
some momentary impediment may seem thrown in its 
path ; and even where for a while it appears to slumber, 
it can at any instant vindicate and reassert its ascen- 
dancy. We must view the great current of events as 
executing or displaying it : and we must believe, that 
'by a perpetual decree it sets bounds to the sea' of 
human energy and strength; 'and though the waves 
thereof toss themselves, yet they cannot prevail ; though 
they roar, yet they cannot pass over iV (Jer. v. 22.) 
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* A man's heart detnseth his way ; but the Lord directeth 
his steps.' (Prov. xvi. 9.) 

Yet what peril is there in the application, or rather 
the misapplication, of this belief in the Divine volitions I 
What mischief is there, when individual men, in each 
particular instance, would test the Lord'^s will by their 
arbitrary tastes and sentiments, and not by the fair, 
honest criterion of certain general rules; when they 
would make their own views the standard of God^s ; and 
would try the counsels of the Omniscient by the mea- 
sure of their own conceptions I How frightful is the 
evil when men would dignify, and almost seek to con- 
secrate, their passions and prejudices, even their enmi- 
ties and hatreds, with the majestic appellation of the 
will of God, and would always respectively appeal to it 
in support of their personal prepossessions I Ah I thus 
it is that the most contradictory manifestations of it are 
proclaimed and trumpeted forth with equal confidence : 
that one man finds it in the success of republican prin- 
ciples, and another man finds it in the re-establishment 
of monarchy : one man finds it in every conversion from 
Protestantism to Ilomanism, and another man finds it in 
every conversion from Romanism to Protestantism : and 
all denounce their opponents as the opponents of the 
will of God : and every influx of prosperity which hap- 
pens to themselves is a special mark of the Divine ap- 
proval, and every stroke of misfortune which falls upon 
an adversary is a punishment and a judgment : till, at 
last, the heart of piety grows sick; and unbelievers 
entirely reject and deride the tenet, as a barrier in the 
way of exact knowledge, and an outrage upon justice 
and candour, soberness of mind and charity. 

Surely, in every such case, the proud rashness of 
man may well be rebuked by those memorable words in 
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the book of Wisdom, ' What man is he i¥ho can know 
the counsel of God? or who can think what the will of the 
Lord is ? For the thoughts of mortal men are miser- 
able, and our devices are but uncertain; for the cor- 
ruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon 
many things. And hardly do we guess aright at things 
that are upon earth ; and with labour do we find the 
things that are before us; but the things that are in 
heaven who hath searched out? and thy counsel who 
hath known, except thou give wisdom, and send the 
Holy Spirit from above?' (Wisdom of Solomon ix. 
13—17). 

It seems to me a somewhat similar abuse of the 
doctrine of the Divine Personality, when men would 
make prayer a substitute for exertion ; or think to obtain 
directly from God's personal favour what they may ac- 
quire by the use of the instrumental means which his 
providence has appointed; or when men expect that 
their requests are to be answered by some special inter- 
position, at the expence, perhaps, or to the disadvantage, 
of their neighbours ; nay, even that the order of events 
must be disturbed for their pettiest objects, when the 
disturbance, nevertheless, in the connexion of all things 
with all, might cause a shock along the whole line of 
existences ; in a word, that for their sakes a personal 
God should become a partial God. 

But it is, I suspect, a more common and a more 
dangerous perversion, that the belief in a Divine and 
personal agency can be opposed, avowedly or by impli- 
cation, to the claims of natural science. The relations 
between religion and science our present subject does 
not call upon us to discuss at any length ; but they often 
come incidentally before us in such a way that we can- 
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not quite put the consideration of them aside. Let me 
say then, that it is an equal abuse to interrogate, exa- 
mine, and interpret nature, without ever going beyond 
nature ; or, in our reverence for the Power beyond nature, 
to disregard nature^s appearances and arrangements. 
Let me say, that it is indeed a strange imagination, to 
think of doing homage to the Lawgiver by frowning 
upon the study of his laws. Nay more; let me ask you, 
lest, while we have all right and reason with us, we 
should by some imprudence put ourselves in the wrong, 
to note, carefully and with due discrimination, what is 
the real question or controversy between the religious 
man and the sceptic in this matter. It is not whether 
we are to acknowledge Naturalism, that is, a system of 
nature ; but whether we are also to acknowledge Freter- 
naturalism, or Supematuralism, that is, a Being on whom 
nature depends. It is not, whether there be any mechani- 
cal order, or fixed scheme of processes and movements— 
for no one contends that the world exhibits an anarchy, 
where all is capricious, casual, and confused — but whe- 
ther there be a conscious Author of this order and 
scheme ; an Author, who, in the absolute perfections of 
his own essence, is himself as incapable of caprice as he 
is unfettered by external necessity. It is not whether 
the principle of Utilitarianism is to be brought into the 
account — for no man is more concerned than the Chris- 
tian believer with the ' greatest happiness' of mankind—* 
but whether we must not advance far beyond any mere 
conception of present utility, when we examine all the 
facts — ^the facts of the external universe, and the facts of 
our inward consciousness. It is not, in short, whether 
science is to be discarded, but whether religion is to be 
introduced. It is not whether the scientific view of 
existences is to be taken, but whether, as we said long 
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ago, at the beginning of this whole enquiry, the religious 
view is to be added to the scientific. 

Here our answer must be distinctly and emphatically 
in the affirmative. We would take all to which the 
positivist or the secularist pays attention ; but we would 
take religion, besides, as the summit and crown of all. 
Without doubt, the laws, sequences, and conditions of 
the world are designed to be a guide and basis of the 
determinations and actions of men ; and positive science 
may be considered as the investigation and knowledge 
of these laws, sequences, and conditions. Science, 
therefore, stands on its own ground. The matters with 
which it is conversant demand and deserve an, in some 
sense, independent and separate study. The object of 
science is an acquaintance with natural things, and 
the natural reason is the instrument for attaining it. 
We would disparage neither the object nor the instru- 
ment. Let the legitimate deductions of science be 
untouched. In their own sphere let them be received 
and respected. Let not religion contradict them, or 
interfere with them, or regard them with the eye of 
suspicion and jealousy. We do not at all fear that 
they will deliver an adverse verdict. The true relation 
between religion and science is friendly and not hostile ; 
and an observance, the most comprehensive and the 
most minute, of God's physical and mechanical ordi-^ 
nances, must surely be compatible with our veneration 
and worship of Himself ; and with earnest prayer that He 
will vouchsafe to act upon our spirits and the spirits of 
other men, and to make even his material arrangements 
conducive to our good. The hostility only commences 
when science, that is, what is called positive science, 
would go out of its range, and draw conclusions against 
faith. For such science is cognizant of secondary causes \ 
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but the very term implies that there is a primary. A 
loftier philosophy, therefore, must take up the great 
problems of the universe, ^here such science leaves 
them. Such science is but the inferior minister busied 
in the outer courts of the temple of knowledge ; it can- 
not penetrate into those chambers and shrines where 
the deeper mysteries are revealed ; it is another Hi^h- 
Friest, that may be admitted into the inner sanctuary, 
privileged to enter the Holy of Holies. 

And yet further : when science would deify itself in 
the deification of nature : when it would predicate its 
universal negative of things really divine ; when it would 
tell us that the theological sera of humanity is past, and 
that God — oh appalling theory I — is to be exiled from 
his own creation ; then it verily becomes what St Paul 
denounces it as being, a false reason, a delusive know- 
ledge, a vain philosophy, a foolish wisdom, a wisdom of 
the world which is indeed foolishness with God. 

But, my brethren, in speaking of abuses and per- 
versions, we would wish to speak fairly. As it appears, 
on the one side, a gross abuse of science, when it would 
supersede religion; and, if not absolutely rejecting a 
Divine Will, or Personality, would quite thrust it out of 
sight ; or when, at best, it would bid us stop in the cold, 
hard, dry inductions of that logical intellect, which will 
accept nothing save what it can itself see, prove, handle, 
put in its crucible, and make subject to its experiments; 
so it appears, on the other side, a sad abuse of religion, 
when even the doctrine of the Will, or Personality, of 
God is perverted so as to seduce men into sloth ; or 
hurry them into a fervid extravagance, and a fanatical 
enthusiasm ; or even betray them into a fearfid uncha- 
ritableness, a shocking presumption and self-righteous- 
ness. Inconsistency as it may seem, our wisdom is, in 
B.S. 8 
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many cases, to consult and foUow natural laws, as if 
there were no rule beyond them; and yet to feel at 
every moment the Presence of a Being, by whom, and 
for whom, they are, and were created ; by whom, and 
for whom, if He so pleased, to-morrow they, and all to 
which they relate, might vanish like falling stars : and 
so, likewise, to act for ourselves, as if God was not 
acting for us; and yet to rely only upon his agency; 
and say from our inmost hearts, * Prosper thou the 
work of our hands upon us. O prosper thou our handy- 
work.' 

It is the scriptural view of the Personality of the 
Godhead, and other kindred topics, which will be found 
the best corrective of the abuses and adulterations of 
the most sacred truths. But we shall still do well to 
look at another aspect of the case, namely, that which 
is more properly historical — ^that we may see, with 
clear vision, how immensely we are indebted to the 
Bible. 

In examining the theological annals of our species, 
taken apart — so far as they can be taken apart — 
from the influence of scripture and tradition, we find 
two shapes of delusion and corruption, which have been 
in aU ages predominant ; and we find that men have 
either oscillated between the two, or surrendered them- 
selves to one or the other, with a tendency fatal to true 
godliness. They have either lost themselves in dim 
and dreamy meditations, which have evaporated, more 
and more, into empty, impalpable vagueness, like the 
smoke which seems to pass off before our eyes, and 
fade into the azure of illimitable space ; or they have 
adopted forms of adoration, as vitiating and debasing 
to the worshipper, as unworthy of the Great Being 
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supposed to be worshipped. They have been alike 
betrayed into deplorable hallucinations, by their adher- 
ence to the Personality, or to the Impersonality, of the 
Supreme Existence. They have either framed a con- 
crete idea of God, which, in endeavouring to bring 
Deity to a level with themselves, has degraded it below 
the level of humanity; or an abstract, philosophical 
idea of God, which, in endeavouring to preserve Deity 
in its own essential position, has altogether removed it 
from the sphere of human feelings and affections. The 
one system has always ended in idolatry ; the other has 
found its practical, if not its theoretical consumma- 
tion, in some kind of Atheism, or Pantheism. The 
one, with all its rites of devotion, has led to abomina- 
tions too absurd or too hideous to contemplate : the 
other, with all its loftiness of speculation, has proved 
itself quite unsuited to the actual instincts, faculties, 
and necessities of the human race ; and really left them, 
in the main, amidst their own weakness, and the temp- 
tations of the world, without the directions, the re- 
straints, and the consolations of religion. 

The process by which men have sunk into the lowest 
depths of image-worship, it would be needless, even if it 
were possible, to recount. The results are undeniable 
and acknowledged. Everywhere, albeit in vain, the 
impulses of humanity have stretched themselves forward 
to something which they might deem divine, like plants 
creeping and feeling for the light. In the search of 
mankind for some deity, with which they might come 
into communion and contact, all nature has been deified ; 
not only its more majestic orbs^ bodies and appearances, 
the sun, the moon, the host of stars, the various ele- 
ments, but its animals, down to the meanest, have been 
installed and inaugurated as gods. Nay, men have with 

8 — 2 
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their own hands made loathsome and senseless images 
for themselves to venerate, the objects at once of adora« 
tion and of contempt. 

But, as has been just said, this melancholy page in 
the religious history of man requires no further exhibi- 
tion. Although 'the heavens declare the glory. of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handy-work;' although 
'the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead;' 
yet * men did not like,' even if they were able, ' to retain 
God in their knowledge ; but changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupt- 
ible man, and to birds, and to fourfooted beasts, and 
to creeping things.' (Rom. i. 20 — 23.) 

It is, however, monitory to reflect, how the Jews 
themselves ' made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped the 
molten image ;' how often and how long they were in 
danger of being mixed up with the monstrous practices 
of the surrounding nations ; how difficult it was, in spite 
of the most express commandments and the most solemn 
warnings, to extirpate idolatry even amidst the chosen 
people dedicated and set apart to the one Jehovah ; and 
what severe, and, as some have ventured to think, ex- 
treme, measures were required for that purpose. We 
know, too, to come nearer to our own times, how the 
same dispositions are at work even in the midst of Chris- 
tian communities ; and how they have always a tendency 
to break out in some strange, though less offensive 
shape. The theory of a religion may, or may not, be 
high and pure; but practically, with the mass of a 
people, and with all uncultivated minds, the saint can 
almost usurp the place of the divinity; and pictures, 
crucifixes, relics, tombs, can pass from helps into objects 
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of devotion ; and the figure of the Virgin Mary, in the 
shrine, or by the way-side, can become an image to 
which worship is paid. 

But these very considerations bring us to the other 
side, where men, ashamed of their dumb idols, have had 
recourse to theories and inferences, 'in the coldness of 
the natural mind, and the remote abstractions of reason.' 
Where, then, and when, at what epoch, in what region, 
have they framed and preserved to themselves a con* 
ception of God, just, definite, and influential ? Of course, 
in inquiring into this matter, we must eliminate, for the 
moment, the knowledge which they have derived from 
that very revelation which they have fiercely attacked ; 
we must put aside the light and the heat which have 
been poured upon the subject by the Old and the New 
Testament. We must remember, too, that the Koran 
is a plagiarism from the Bible, and that the Mahometan 
idea of God would not have existed but for the Chris- 
tian. Then the question returns, where, in spite of the 
notions, which must oftentimes have suggested them- 
selves, of a presiding Divinity, and a righteous Lawgiver, 
and a moral retribution after death, where has philo- 
sophical Deism so satisfied the understandings of men 
as to exert a decisive effect upon their hearts and lives ? 
where has the philosophical belief been popular, or the 
popular philosophical ? To Jupiter and Venus, to Xsis 
and Osiris, to Dagon and Ashtaroth, to the deceased 
hero, or to the serpent, or to the sacred bull, fanes and 
shrines have been built ; statues have been erected ; a 
thousand and a thousand altars have smoked with in- 
cense and reeked with blood ; costly gifts have been 
presented, votive offerings of inestimable price ; officiat- 
ing hierophants have conducted the ceremonies with 
pomp and song, or gashed themselves with knives and 
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lancets ; and from morning to night crowds of suppliants 
have continued in prostration, nor thought life itself too 
great a surrender to appease the wrath or propitiate the 
favour of their deaf, inanimate, unconscious gods. So 
real, though so mistaken^ have been the faith and the zeal. 
But in the case of this philosophical Deism, I will not 
ask, where are the missionaries ? where are the martyrs? 
but where are, or ever have been, the temples and the 
ministering priests, the sacrifices and the oblations, the 
bands of worshippers and the rites of worship ? Never, 
at any time, in any place, has it been clothed with so 
palpable and exact a shape, as to form itself into a 
creed, or pretend to constitute a religion. Ah, my bre- 
thren, we need not go back to Pythagoras and Thales, 
to Plato and Aristotle, to Epicurus and Zeno, and all 
the fine-drawn disquisitions of classical paganism. We 
may appeal to the most recent publications, and the 
latest aspects of the controversy. Men, left to their 
speculations and inductions, have not yet settled with 
themselves, whether God be a living agent, who takes a 
special providential interest in the concerns of mankind ; 
who is worthy of man's adoration, and who pays attention 
to it; or but another name for universal necessity, a 
power, a principle, or primary condition of things, dif- 
fused throughout the whole of natiure and into all its 
parts, but not independent of its material structiu'e ; in 
short, whether the world itself be God, or God be a 
personal and conscious Being, who by his fiat created 
the world. Yes, whatever you or I may think, our 
opinions will not render either superfluous or uninstruc- 
tive the statement of a fact, which it is only too easy 
to ascertain. Revelation being set aside, the undeter- 
mined question lies now at our very thresholds; — ^the 
question undetermined, though to a certain extent eluci- 
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dated and brought nearer to a decision, by centuries of 
observation and thought, by elaborate treatises, by all 
the efforts, physical and metaphysical^ of a world-mde 
philosophy. In this city, at this hour, as we can hardly 
tell you too often, men are reducing Secularism, or 
Nan-Theiam, for these are their new terms for the utter 
negation of a personal Godhead, into a code and a 
system : methodical and comprehensive writers are, in 
effect, maintaining that the best and only religion is 
science ; thousands are discussing and arguing, whether 
it were not wiser to cease all inquiries into the existence 
and nature of the Deity, and be contented to adjust 
human affairs upon purely temporal principles, irrespec- 
tive of the idea of God and the chance of immortality. 

Under these circumstances, my brethren, amidst 
these errors and follies, these abuses and perversions, 
in a dilemma where men are almost suspended between 
idolatries the most monstrous, and speculations the 
least operative or efficacious, the Bible comes to our 
aid. It comes to our aid, with respect to the Personal- 
ity, as with respect to the Will of God. Our familiarity 
with its contents blunts our feeling of their wonderful- 
ness. If we would have a due sense of our obligation 
to Scripture, we must endeavour to conceive ourselves 
perplexed by conflicting theories, and lighting upon the 
sacred volume for the first time; wandering in the 
mazes of an intricate labyrinth, and at length finding a 
clue. I am not now speaking of the Inspiration of the 
Bible, — although that is the question, which, perhaps, 
beyond all others, requires, in our age, to be carefully, 
reverently, and honestly examined ; — I am here, as just 
before, simply speaking of the matter of fact. It is an 
indubitable fact that the pages of the Old and the New 
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Testament hold up to us a conception of the Godhead, 
such as the human mind can obtain nowhere else. 
Even if we shrink from saying, that Scripture affords 
the only solution of problems otherwise proved to be 
altogether insoluble — for we would not acknowledge 
that Nature and Reason have no voice — still we may be 
sure that it is the truest preservative, as of old, from 
heathen Polytheisms, so now, from gross declensions 
and impurities of worship ; and that it can alone infuse 
conviction and comfort into plain intellects, undepraved, 
indeed, but incapable of lofby and severe abstractions. 

Thanks be to God, that He has caused a light to 
shine in the dark places of controversy and doubt ; and 
that our feet stumble no more on the mist-enveloped 
mountains. Are men perplexed — and they are — by the 
inquiries respecting God, till, like the ancient sage, the 
longer they consider, the more time they require for 
consideration? Are they disputing — and they are — 
about the eternity of matter, some declaring its neces- 
sity, and some denying its possibility ? Are they rea- 
soning — and they are — ^that the constituent atoms of 
the world are neither more nor less, at this moment, than 
at any other moment of the uncounted past, and, there- 
fore, questioning the creation and the annihilation of a 
single particle ? Are they looking back — and they are 
— with a straining or a despairing vision, to the primal 
link in the chain of infinite causality? Let them go to the 
Psalms, to the book of Genesis, to the book of Job, 
to all the books of both Testaments. Are they asking, 
how and by whom the world came into being ? Lo ! it 
is written, ' How excellent is Thy name in all the earth; 
Thou hast set Thy glory above the heavens. I will 
consider the heavens, even the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained.' Are 
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they demanding, which was Jirst, God or the material 
universe? Lol it is written, 'Be/ore the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the earth and the world 
were made, Thou art God from everlasting, and world 
without end.' Are they worn out in discussing, whe- 
ther by God we are to understand a Power inherent in 
Nature, inhabiting and animating it, as the soul of man 
inhabits and animates the body ; yet a power construc- 
tive rather than creative ; a power only arranging sub- 
stances coexistent with itself; a power giving form to 
chaotic matter, but not calling the things themselves 
into existence ? or whether God, while He is the arti- 
ficer, is also much more than the artificer, even the 
absolute and independent framer, of all that has ever 
been ? Lo I it is written, ' Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? declare, 
if thou hast understanding: when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.' 
Are men debating, in short, whether we mean by God 
a principle, a law, a symmetry of things, or a conscious 
being ; whether we mean that which pervades the uni- 
verse, because identical with it, and but another name 
for it, or that which has created and controls the 
universe, because, while omnipresent in all its realms, 
antecedent to it, and apart from it, its sole and sove- 
reign Lord ? Lo ! it is written, ' I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty.* Are men questioning whether God can indeed 
come down to them, and dwell in their hearts, and take 
up his abode with them, and be their protector in all 
dangers, trials, and adversities? Lol it is written, 
' Fear thou not ; for I am with thee : be not dismayed ; 
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for I am thy God : I will strengthen thee ; yea, I wiU 
help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness/ 

In all these respects how marvellous is the Bible I 
How do its accents fall upon our ears and hearts, no- 
bler than the harmony of the sphere, more melodious 
than the song of early birds ? How does it make the 
universe a temple and oratory of God, and all its utter- 
ances an anthem in His praise ? What comparison will 
the sacred books of the Indian, or the Persian, or the 
Arabian, bear with it? Or what are the mythologies, 
and even the philosophies, of classical Paganism by its 
side? We may say more. If we could not turn to 
the Bible, the researches and suppositions of modern 
investigators, especially, perhaps, of the laborious and 
erudite Germans, might fill us with the profoundest 
melancholy. They might compel us to reflect, how 
small are the achievements of human reason after all I 
They might compel us to think, how such men have but 
re-produced, with a new array of terms, the old con- 
jectures of the Greeks, themselves, probably, borrowed 
from some still older scepticism ; and what clouds they 
have embraced ; and how little of real and solid value 
they have drawn up from those deep abysses of onto- 
logy into which they have plunged I 

But the Bible is most tndy a Divine lore, which 
may be taken to the poor man^s home, and laid upon 
the sick man's pillow. The Bible, as no other book 
does, or can, speaks and breathes of the living God. It 
is animated with God throughout. It conveys an idea 
of God the worthiest and most sublime, and yet the 
most remote from vague abstractedness. We feel, as 
we read the Bible, that God is the reality of the uni- 
verse. We feel his personality ; and we feel also his 
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spirituality, his immensity, his infinitude. We feel that 
God, as God, cannot have any corporeality; neither 
must there be the image or representation of any. 
Whatever in the Bible ascribes to God members, organs, 
senses, such as ours, is most plainly metaphor, or accom- 
modation to our human infirmity. No man hath seen 
God at any time. And yet we feel that God is not 
a plastic force, but a living person. Nay, though the 
personality of God be now an article of faith more than 
of reason; though God be personal to us, but not 
visible ; we humbly trust, from the intimations of the 
Bible, that hereafter we shall have faculties, either new 
or enlarged, by which we shall be enabled to appre- 
hend God with some distinct and actual perception, and 
see Him as he is. 

In the mean time, the Bible gives us a knowledge 
of the Godhead, such as befits us, such as we need, 
such as we are capable of receiving. So, — ^to revert to 
the former instance of the Divine Will, — ^herein we 
discern the wisdom and the lovingkindness of God's 
ways and ordinances. We know enough of that Will 
to be enlightened to follow it, though not enough to 
judge of it in all the particularity of its operations. If 
we knew more, while yet it was impossible to know all, 
those abuses and perversions which have been specified 
might be increased rather than diminished. Still less 
than at present might men be contented to believe, 
that, on the whole, all that befalls either themselves or 
their race, is regulated by the Will of God ; and that 
the mighty stream of that WiU rolls on, as to its 
appointed ocean, though rocks and mounds rise in its 
way, and some fluctuating tide seems for an instant to 
drive it back : still more, than at present might nations, 
identifying that Will with their own, sing their Te Deum 
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for some aggressive conquest, which was, in fact, a co- 
lossal iniquity ; and individuals might attempt to bend 
and torture that Will to a conformity with their puny 
devices, and construe it favourably to themselves and 
unfavourably to others. And again: were there no 
traces of the Divine Will in our world of being, men 
might deny its existence, and ask for the proof of it 
in vain ; yet, if it were in all cases conspicuously and 
directly patent, there might remain no room for the 
working of any other will ; men might leave all things 
to it, without making those efforts which are demanded 
of themselves ; or man could hardly be a moral creatiu*e, 
living in a state of probation, and exerting his voluntary 
choice. 

So too, more expressly, as to the Personality of 
God, and the mode of this Divine Personality. A solemn 
obscurity enshrouds the subject, so that we must not be 
wise above what is written ; and the Divine Wisdom says 
of herself, in the words of the son of Sirach, ' I dwell in 
high places, and my throne is in a cloudy pillar :' ' The 
first man knew her not perfectly, no more shall the last 
find her out.' < For her thoughts are more than the sea ; 
and her counsels profounder than the great deep.' And 
yet it is also said in the same chapter, ' I am the mother 
of fair love, and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope.' 
(Ecclus. xxiv.) 

What then, may we conclude ? My brethren, it may 
not be asserted, or pretended, that even the scriptural 
revelation has entirely withdrawn that veil, which folds 
itself between the unapproachable splendours of the 
Divine Presence and such a being as man is upon earth. 
God, in his infinite self-subsLstence is, and must be, in- 
scrutable and incomprehensible, by our finite, imperfect 
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capacities. 'Canst thou by searching find out God? 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is 
as high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know ?' (Job xi. 7, 8). To us, the uni* 
verse is a mystery ; and thou, O God, art the supreme 
mystery of the universe. 'Verily, thou art a God that 
hidest thyself.' Verily, thou dwellest in a pavilion of 
darkness; for even that inaccessible light by which thou 
art surrounded is too dazzling and transcendent for 
human eyes to pierce. 

Well, therefore, are we advised by St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, ' The sun, which is thy lamp astoundeth thee, O 
feeble man, neither dost thou skill to search into it; and 
how wilt thou search into the Creator ? Being a human 
being, know thy nature, O human being.' * Let stillness 
and silence be a curtain to thee, that thou gaze not 
upon His brightness.' Finely, too, has it been said by a 
living writer, that on these themes all that philosophy 
can do is to ' point upwards with trembling fingers and 
shaded eyes.' 

Nevertheless, it cannot become or profit us to ex* 
aggerate even our ignorance, so as to make it an excuse 
for neglecting or forgetting God, for consulting only 
our material and earthly interests, and for suffering a 
crust of icy selfishness to freeze thicker and thicker 
over the heart. We know enough, if we will but act 
upon our knowledge. We know enough — and what can 
we want more ? — ^to conduct us to the kingdom of hea« 
ven. We know enough, even now, in some sense ' to 
acquaint ourselves with God, and be at peace.' For we 
are no longer like those who could neither do without 
a personal divinity ; nor find a personal divinity for them- 
selves, the worship of whom did not slide into idolatrous 
superstitions. Who, we may say, who is a God like 
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our God? * Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods ? who is like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders ?^ ' Who is a God like unto 
thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the trans- 
gression of the remnant of his heritage ? He retaineth 
not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in mercy. 
He will turn again, he will have compassion upon us, 
he will subdue our iniquities.' Ah, never before, never 
in any philosophy, never in any religion, has Deity 
appeared in so illustrious or so endearing a character ; 
never has there been any conception of Deity like that 
which the Christian is enabled^to form, never any mani- 
festation of Deity like that which the Christian is privi- 
leged to behold. 

Generally^ we have the Idea of God, as an Infinite 
Spirit, the Supreme Good, the Eternal Bule, who ' has 
created all things out of nothing, and could destroy 
them as easily as he made them ;' reposing upon himself, 
yet for ever operative ; * absolutely separate from every 
creature, yet at every part of the creation at every 
moment.^ But, specially^ we have also an idea of God 
brought nearer to us, than by the conception of an 
infinite Spirit. *For,^ says Dr Channing, and his tes- 
timony is very valuable and important on this point, 
' when we conceive of God as a pure Spirit, and dwell 
on his incommunicable perfections, of which we see no 
image or reflection in any being around us, he eludes 
the feeble vision of our minds. It is then almost im- 
possible that the affections can be excited and centred 
upon him. Such views of God furnish no object on 
which we can rest on God as on a reality.' Therefore 
is God presented to us as a personal object ; but a per- 
sonal object to which our affections may cling, without 
being lowered, without being narrowed, without being 
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disappointed; and therefore a personal object higher, 
more enduring than man, an unchangeable, infinite, 
eternal Personality. 

Thus, also, ' The Lord our God is one God.' We 
should be compelled to give up Scripture, unless we were 
persuaded that the scriptural delineation does not tar- 
nish the Divine honour, nor deny the Divine unity, nor 
take away the Divine omnipotence and omnipresence; 
while it renders the access to God more easy, and 
brings God home, as it were, to oiur hearts and souls : 
thus really meeting all the wants of humanity, and 
avoiding the fatal extremes, either of unspiritualizing 
and undeifying God, or of abstracting God too much 
from our aspirations and emotions. 

And this is done by bringing out the distinction of 
persons, while always asserting the essential, inviolable, 
and necessary Oneness of the Divine substance. For 
we are taught to believe, ' three persons in one God ;' 
we are taught to believe, ' first, in God the Father, who 
hath made us and all the world ; secondly, in God the 
Son, who hath redeemed us and all mankind; thirdly, 
in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth us and all the 
elect people of God.' 

God, then, is first revealed to us in the paternal 
character. And what character is more worthy even of 
God? Oh! attractive and ennobling contemplation! 
The title of Creator is made dear and delightfid to us, 
as well as sacred and venerable : for it is brought into a 
more actual and intimate relation with ourselves. Ab- 
ject and servile dread may be exchanged for a loving 
and trusting awe. The majesty of God is softened to 
us, while his authority is even exalted. The framer of 
the universe is the Father of us his children. And this 
Father is our friend : for what friend is like a father ? 
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In all his dealings with us he watches over our welfare, 
and looks only to our good: if he scourges us, he loves: 
if he afflicts us, it is in tenderness : if his hand is upon 
us in chastening, it is still the hand of a benignant 
parent. 'Like as a father pitieth his own children, 
even so is the Lord merciful unto them that love Him.' 
And none of us is removed from His paternal care. 
They, who are lost to their earthly parents, are but 
taken to their heavenly. And they, from whom their 
human parents are withdrawn, have still their Father 
who is in heaven. And every one of us is His chUd, as 
much as if none other were bom into the world. God 
is the Father of the fatherless ; and earth has orphans 
upon it no more. Thus, the idea of an Infinite Father^ 
stupendous as it is, is one of the least bewildering which 
we can form, as well as one the most congenial with our 
minds; the most suited to our needs and desires, and 
the most in harmony with the analogies of our own 
nature. 

But there is one, the only-begotten, of whom He is 
Father above all. For we believe, secondly, in God the 
Son. I would not now resort to any terms, or any rea- 
sonings, or any illustrations, other than those of Scrip- 
ture. But the Father said, *This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.' But ' the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.' But ' God was manifest in 
the flesh I' I hold it to be the most marvellous triumph 
of the Gospel that we read in it the incarnation of Di- 
vinity without a shock. We cannot but be shocked 
with all other vulgar anthropomorphisms, all other imper- 
sonations and avatars of the Godhead: but when we 
peruse the accounts in the other Evangelists, or when 
we study the discourses in St John — and the feelings 
with which these discourses inspire us will be a good 
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test of our advancement in spiritual-mindedness — all 
strikes us as marvellous, but nothing as incongruous^ 
Strange as in truth it is, humanity is everywhere ap« 
parent, but the Godhead does not disappear. Had we 
indeed been told, that a Divine personage had de- 
scended to some throne of human sovereignty and 
grandeur, or to some career of turbulent ambition and 
earthly conquest, or even to some course of philoso- 
phical and scientific discovery, we should have felt that 
descent to be a debasement and even a blasphemy : for 
One, to whom the ine£fable splendours of heaven were 
familiar ; One, co-eternal and consubstantial with the 
Almighty Father ; One, without whom not a particle of 
this immense universe was called into existence — could 
not but have despised all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and all the glory of them. But the Christ came, for 
the sake of the lost and outcast, to voluntary toil, po- 
verty, ignominy, and agony, among the humblest of 
mankind. And here a character is sustained which 
preserves in the depths of humiliation the lineaments 
of Deity. For what is so Godlike as this unparalleled 
beneficence? In our reason, in our instinctive senti* 
mentSi we feel the profound reality, the entire consist- 
ency with Godhead itself, in that, which, if it had not 
been revealed and enacted, would have been unimagin-. 
able. A Divine Being is the great sympathizer with 
man, the great Bedeemer of man. He is a brother 
to us, who has learnt our sorrows, and been made 
acquainted with all our griefs. He has a fellow-feeling 
with our infirmities: save only that He can have no 
participation in our sins. Of those sins he is the expi- 
ator, not the partaker. From those sins He is the deli- 
verer : for those sins He is the intercessor, even now, at 
the right hand of the Father, when the world is at bis 
B.8. 9 
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feet I Thus, and for such purposes, has the Divine been 
made human, and the human drawn up to the Divine. 
And alike the most refined and the most cultivated, or 
the poorest and the rudest man, reading these things 
in faith and penitence, may recognize their fitness and 
their power. A new joy may spring up within him, 
amidst the anguish of his contrition ; and he may derive 
an unspeakable consolation, as his eye rests upon the 
Bible blistered with his tears. 

But, lastly, we have to believe in God the Holy 
Ghost. God, in this person or character, is again ap- 
proximated into close communion with ourselves, vriith* 
out derogation from the infinite majesty of the God- 
head. God comes to be our Comforter and Enlightener 
upon earth ; the dispeller of mental and moral gloom : 
to abide with mankind for ever : to lead them into all 
truth : to pour into their hearts good desires, and enable 
them to bring the same to good effect, attaining holi- 
ness through him who is the All-Holy. 

And shall we not be moved by this Divine exhibition 
of Divinity ? Shall there be no deeds or dispositions on 
the part of man in correspondence with these gracious 
offices and characters which have been sustained by the 
Godhead in his behalf? It is the practical realization 
of the great doctrine of the Trinity, which best confirms 
and commends the belief. Shall not the realization be 
made? 

In these matters, if we wait till the whole question 
is clear as the sun, or mathematically demonstrable as 
the properties of the circle, we must wait for ever ; or, 
at least, till we arrive at a higher state of being. But 
not only may we be satisfied with that solution or 
theory, which, on the whole, presents the least difficul- 
ties, has the strongest argimients in its favour, is most 
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consonant and congenial with our needs, our intuitions, 
our reason ; and which experience shews to be attended 
with the largest amount of practical benefit: but, in 
very truth, we may have a moral certainty, if we cannot 
attain a scientific demonstration. We are happier, for we 
may be wiser, than the Athenians were. We are not as 
they whom Paul addressed on the hill of Mars. For no 
longer, as * men pass by and behold our devotions, shall 
they find an altar with this inscription, To thb unknown 
God. But whom men ignorantly worshipped, him have 
Evangelists and Apostles declared unto us : God, that 
made the world and all things. therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth.' And Him have they de- 
clared to mankind, ^ that they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him ; though 
he is not far from any one of us : for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being/ 

Then let us live up to our privileges. Let us not 
disregard the knowledge, of which it is our highest con- 
cern and our highest blessing to be informed. Most of 
all, let us make a practical use of this knowledge. Un- 
less we have a practical end in view, it would be an 
impertinence and an irreverence to make the Almighty 
God a thesis for our disquisitions. Unless we have a 
practical end in view, that dread Being is not to be dis- 
cussed, but adored. ^ God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth, therefore let thy words be few.* It is for a prac- 
tical end that God is revealed to us, as the avenger of 
crime, the hearer and answerer of supplications; al- 
ways scanning and searching, beholding and noting us ; 
governing us as his people, leading us as his flock, pre- 
serving and fostering us as his offspring ; encouraging 
and supporting us in all virtue; bidding his angels 
watch over our progress, and touched with a joy that 

9—2 
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circulates through heaven at our repentance. It is for 
a practical end that God is revealed to us, as one to 
whom we may consecrate our lives with a dutiful 
devotedness, and to whom we may commend our souls 
at our last hour. It is for a practical end that God is 
revealed, as one absolutely, three relatively to mankind ; 
one, in himself and his essential attributes ; three, in 
his persons and manifestations, characters and offices. 
We are baptized into the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; not that our baptism may be a 
vain and dead formality ; but that each one of us may 
throw himself upon his God; as an erring son, upon 
a loving parent ; as a sinner, upon a Saviour ; as a man 
who has lived below his original and proper nature, upon 
the Divine model of humanity ; as a frail and guilty 
spirit, upon the Spirit who is perfect in holiness and 
power. 

Yes I Is God indeed our Father, and shall we not 
turn to Him with filial love, trust, gratitude, reverence, 
obedience ? K an earthly father, a friend, a benefactor, 
can have claims upon us, what claims has the living 
God I And shall we not lean upon his fatherly protec- 
tion ? shall we not beseech him to support us with his 
unfailing guardianship, and hold us up in the everlasting 
arms? shall it not be our longing, our aim, our fond 
and earnest endeavour, that, in deed and in truth, we 
may be his children, the sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty? 

Has God the Son come down to be at once our 
propitiation and our example ? and shall we not both 
rest upon hb merits as the mighty Reconciler, and 
also strive to copy him, as the pattern of all active and 
all passive excellence ? Has the Holy Ghost been sent 
to sanctify an elect people ? and shall we not labour to 
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the utmost that we may be found in the ranks of that 
elect people that is sanctified ? Shall we not offer up 
our supplications in the words of the prophet, that ' the 
Spirit of the Lord may rest upon us, the Spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, 
the Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord?' 
(Isaiah xi. 2.) Shall not even the voice of poetry have 
an echo within each of us ? for the highest of poetical 
inspirations are warm with the impulses of religion. 

'What in me is dark, 
Illumine t what is low, raise and support!' 

Shall we not invoke the daily and nightly visitations o^ 

the Holy Spirit, as in our morning and evening hymns, 

so in that midnight hymn which Bishop Ken has also 

written? 

'All loose, all idle thoughts, cast out, 
And make my yery dreams devout I' 

Finally, while in the unity of the Godhead we ac- 
knowledge th^ plurality of characters, and apply to each 
of the Divine persons for his peculiar help ; while we 
implore the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, shall we 
not proffer and dedicate the whole undivided homage of 
our thoughts and lives to our one stay and refuge, that 
God, who is for ever am ? Shall we not turn ourselves 
to him, as ' our light in darkness, our strength in piteous 
weakness, our succour in extreme need ?' Shall we not 
pray for his sustaining favour, in riches and in poverty, 
in tribulation and in joy, in our youth, and in our matu- 
rity, and in our hoary age ; whether we require to be 
kept in the right path, as we are beset by the glittering 
temptations of wealth and pleasure; or whether we 
yearn for aid and consolation, as the world has been 
unfriendly to us, amidst blighted affections and ruined 
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hopes, and dismal misgivings, for the perplexed reason, 
for the aching heart, for the struggling conscience, for 
the fainting will? A brighter manifestation of the 
Godhead is our Christian inheritance I Oh, be it ours 
to remember that this revelation of our Bible, if it does 
not lead us upward to greater heights of devotion and 
goodness, must place us in a more appalling state of 
guilt and condemnation. A clearer direction has been 
afforded us I Oh, be it ours to follow it as we ought. 
For * who is a God like unto thee,' — ' the great God ;' 
*the living Godf *the mighty God;* *the merciful 
God;' *the God of patience;' *the God of peace;' 
' the God of hope ;' ' the God of all grace ;' ' the God 
of all comfort ;' * the God of our salvation ?' * And this 
God is our God for ever and ever, and He will be our 
guide unto death.' 



Note. 

In the Notes to hia Dmowru of Natural Theology^ preliminaiy 
to the illustration of Paley, Lord Brougham, is, I think, successful in 
shewing, that the highest and most refined of the heathen philoso- 
phers, while they allowed the supreme Deity to be inmiortal, inoor- 
ruptible, indestructible, uncreated, self-made, self-originatiye, and, in 
a certain way, omnipotent, yet regarded Him as the Fahricator, 
Architect, Artificer of the world, in the sense of the arranger and 
maker up of existing materials, and not, strictly or properly, in the 
sense of Creator. 'The creation/ at least, as Plutarch explains, 
' was not out of nothing, but out of what had been without form 
and unfit, as a house, or a garment, or a statue, is made/ Matter 
was considered as necessary and eternal, incapable of being produe&d 
out <^non*entity, or or being reduced to non*entity. 

His lordship, howeyer, seems to me mistaken in thinking those 
persons inconsistent with themselves ; as, for instance, the author of 
the Sysihne de la Nature^ who admitted the doctrine of a ' force inhe- 
rent in matter,* and yet were professors of dogmatical Atheism. He 
quotes the passage: 'Si par Athie Ton designe im homme, qui 
nieroit I'existence cfufM force ivharenU d la naltwref et sans laquelle 
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Yon ne peut conceroir la ncOure; et si c^eat h cette force motire 
qu'on donne le nom de UieUf il n'existe point d'Ath^es, et le mot 
Bous lequel on les designe n'annonceroit qne des fous:' and he 
quotes ity as if this * motive Jbrce/ and this * pouter inherent in no* 
lure! were terms equiyalent, or very nearly equiralenty to the term 
God. I fear, howerer, that these writers understood hut too well the 
tendency and effect of their own positions. These positions deny, 
and are meant to deny, the WUl and Pereonality of the Godhead, the 
real existence of God as a conscious, intelligent, indiwdual being, the 
Framer and Lord of the Uniyerse. If there he a difference, and 
there surely is, between spontaneous combustion, and an external 
agent who sets a thing on fire; or between the maker of a musical 
instrument, and those harmonies in it which must yanish, if the in- 
strument itself be broken to pieces ; there must be a yastly greater 
difference between a mere force, or law, immanent in the uniyerse» 
and a Hying God, independent of the creation, and anterior to it in 
the order of time, or at least in the order of causation. Spinoza» 
with the recent school of German Pantheists, and among ourselyes, 
the poet Shelley, Miss Martineau, and Mr Atkinson, haye been fully 
aware of this difference. It is, indeed, the turning point of the whole 
controyersy : and it is here that we must mark the radical and yital 
distinction between the definite, precise, determinate statements of 
the Bible, and the hesitating ^ uncertain sound* of human philoso- 
phy. The question has been accurately put by Laotantius, in reason- 
ing against the doctrine of Epicurus: 'Epicuri doctrina heec est 
inprimis, nullam esse proyidentiam : et idem Deos esse non abnuit. 
IJtrumque contra rationem. 6ed si sunt Dii, est igitur proyldentia. 
Alitor enim Deus intelligi non potest, cujus est proprium proyidere* 
Nihilj inquit, curat* Ergo non mode humana, sed ne celestia quidem 
curat. Quomodo, igitur, aut undo, esse ilium affirmas? Exclusa 
enim proyldentia curaque diyina, consequens erat ut non esse omnino 
Deum dioeres. Nunc eum yerbo reliquisti, re sustulisti." — Firmiani 
Lactantii Epitome Inttittttionum Divinarwn, Cap. zxxyi. 



SERMON VIJI. 



MEN FELLOW-WORKERS WITH GOD. 



1 Cor. hi. 9. 
For we are labourers together with God. 

THE primary reference of these words is to persons, 
who, like St. Paul himself, were called to the Aposh 
tieship, or more generally to persons who are ordained 
to any sacred function in the Church. The best com- 
mentary upon them is contained in the Bible itself* 
•Thus in his second Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
writes, * We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us. We then, as workers together 
with him, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain.* And so, if we turn from the epis- 
tolary portion of Scripture to the narrative, we find St. 
Luke relating in the Acts, concerning Paul and Bar* 
nabas, ' They rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles'* (Acts xiv. 27). And again, in the fifteenth chapter 
we read, ' Being brought on their way by the Church,* 
that is, by the whole company of the faithful, 'they 
passed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the con- 
version of the Gentiles ; and they caused great joy to all 
the brethren. And when they were come to Jerusalem^ 
they were received of the Church, and of the apostles 
and elders ; and they declared all things that God had 
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doM with them/ Yet again, in this same chapter it id 
stated, < Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what miracles 
and wonders God hctd wrought among the Gentiles by 
them.' 

You will remark the difference of the expressions ; 
the phrase being * with them' in the first two places, and 
' by them^ in the third. Both these notions, I conceive^ 
are conveyed by the text. The explanatory citations 
which have been made are sufficient proof that the 
common version is maintainable, or consistent with the 
mind of Holy Writ : * We are labourers together with 
God.' Yet * rather,' says Dr. Hammond, ' fellow-labourers 
of God, servants or officers of God, co-operating with 
each other in that great work, which, when it is com- 
pleted, must be attributed not to them, who are the 
instruments, but to God, who is the author and accom* 
plisher of all.* And this sense is in some measure borne 
out by the words immediately following : ' Ye are God^B 
husbandry,' or tillage ; ' ye are Crod^s building ;** as like-^ 
wise by the preceding verses : * I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. So then neither 
is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase.' Indeed, three great 
lessons may be derived from a careful and devout study 
of the entire passage. One is, that there should be a 
close union and sympathy among the human fellow- 
labourers in the Liord's vineyard, while to each indi-» 
vidual labourer there was to be a separate recompence, 
in proportion to his diligence and zeal in his separate 
part of the ministry. The second is, that, if the result 
of their labours should be favourable, all the labourers 
must ascribe the success not to themselves, but to that 
God whose instruments they were ; for, if their efforts 
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prevailed, if tbey could conquer the stubborn prejudices 
and gross corruption of the heathens around them, still 
it was not their own right hand, or their own arm, their 
own wisdom, or their own strenuousness, or their own 
holiness, but the Lord God, who had gotten them the 
victory. The third is, that, while the Lord worked in 
them and by them, he also vouchsafed to work vnth 
them ; for that, in a true and definite meaning of the 
terms, they were labourers together with God. 

These three conceptions, my brethren, under each 
of which, as you must perceive, lies that one funda* 
mental conception proper to them all, the necessity of 
labouring in our vocation, these three conceptions, 
namely, the union or fellowship among themselves, of 
the labourers in the Christian cause ; the common de- 
pendence of them all upon the Divine power and bless- 
ing; and the immense privilege of co-operation with 
Ood himself, may well be taken together. Both severally, 
and in their connexion, they are in perfect conformity 
with the whole spirit and letter of the New Testament. 
I would just further premise, that, while it is the august 
commission, the fearful honour, and the solemn respon- 
sibility of the ministers of Christ's gospel, that their work 
has a peculiar conjunction with God's own working upon 
the mind and heart of man, still the words of the text 
heed not be confined to the stewards of Ood's mysteries. 
They have, beyond doubt, a general application to all 
members of the human family, and especially to all 
members of the Christian Church. 

It is in this wider application that I shall proceed to 
consider them, keeping in view the other ideas which 
have been mentioned, but looking chiefly to the amazing 
prerogative that human agency is a fcUow-worker with 
the Divine. 
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We, then, brethren, you, I, all of us, * are labourers 
together with God.' We are labourers; for it is not 
enough to be passive recipients of truth, or inert be- 
lievers in the beauty of holiness : we are labourers ; for, 
since the fall, virtue and happiness are not thrown into 
our lap, like the spontaneous flowers which any care- 
less hand can gather; we must rather conquer and 
work out our well-being in the great struggle of life ; 
but then — ^for we have an immense blessing, coupled 
with immense responsibilities and immense duties — ^we 
are labourers together with God. We can hardly, at first, 
conceive, or realize to ourselves, the full stupendous- 
ness of this apparently simple proposition. Nay, per- 
haps, the more we dwell upon it, the more we shall be 
astonished at the marvellous condescension which it 
implies. Plainly, however, it is one great law or con- 
dition of our existence. Our own agency is altogether 
insufficient for us without God's; God's agency is a 
stimulus to our own, but not a substitute for it. With- 
out God we can do nothing ; but still God leaves us 
something to do. And this association of the human 
agency with the Divine is the distinguishing privilege 
which separates noan, we must not say, from all other 
creatureship, but from all other beings that dwell on 
the earth. While it renders man as dependent upon 
God as any other part of the creation, it is a proof also 
of his higher resources and his higher destiny. No 
doubt, a magnificent scheme of universal co-operation 
breaks upon the vision of faith : the Father working, and 
the Son working ; the angels, the human race, other ani- 
mals after their kind, the powers of nature, and the 
influences beyond nature, all labouring together in their 
respective ways and places, according to the Divine 
counsels. But when we speak, as we are now speaking. 
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of conscioua, intelligent^ participation in this immense 
scheme, we can include only man among the sub* 
stances and inhabitants of this planet. Of course, so 
far as will, or consciousness, is concerned, in the realms 
of inanimate nature, the Divine operations are not merely 
supreme, but alone. Material bodies, the smallest or 
the vastest, are moved and sustained by forces external 
to themselves. To attribute to them any property 
such as self-activity, or internal volition, is a sheer abuse 
of terms. The moon, or the comet, goes forth accord- 
ing to the laws of projection and gravitation, like the 
stone which a child throws. The river flows as God 
disposes it : it is only in the language of poetical meta-> 
phor, that it ' runs at its own sweet will :' for it cannot 
really shape or alter its course. Or, ascend to vege- 
table life. ' See the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.* Though Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of them, yet 
they do not put on, for themselves, their garment of 
loveliness : they are unconscious of the mode in which 
they beautify the spot where they bloom, or of the 
gradations by which they shall soon fade and rot be* 
neath it. The sap rises, at God^s behest, in every tree 
of the garden ; but the tree feels not, knows not, how 
in the spring it shall unfold its leaves, and drop them 
in the autumn. When, again, we arrive at the inferior 
animals, we find indeed the rudiments, or beginnings, of 
voluntary action, advancing by degrees to its more 
litriking manifestations. Yet this action is almost en- 
tirely by instinct : and it is circumscribed in its sphere 
within very narrow limits. The brutes cannot be said 
to be fellow-labourers with God : they partake of the 
bountiful provision which God spreads over the globe ; 
but they do not even give their consent to God^s care 
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for them. It is man, who can work with God, and 
with whom God works. The great gifts of reason, con- 
science, will, have not been bestowed upon man, with* 
out scope and purpose for their exercise. He can, and 
must, exert them. He has his part to perform ; he is 
conscious of having to perform it ; and he must perform 
it, strange as the words still sound, in association, in 
conjunction, even in partnership, with the Lord God 
Almighty. 

Whatever view we take of man's estate, this truth 
returns upon us. The first occupation of man is the 
tilling of the ground. By the sweat of his brow he 
must eat bread ; and make the soil yield forth its pro- 
ductions for his use. Man must, therefore, sow and 
water, plough and manure, as if his own labour gave 
birth to the whole result. Yet, what would that result 
be, unless some other power were at work, originally 
in the creation, now and always in the sustentation and 
superintendence of the material world ? What would 
that result be, if the light and the heat of the sun were 
withdrawn from us; what, without the rains, and the 
dews, and the refreshing breezes ; what, without the 
productive virtues of the earth itself, and the secret 
processes of vegetation ; what, without all those physical 
influences, which we have so often stated to be, after 
all, energies and operations of the Divinity. For God 
chooses to operate through them and by their instru- 
mentality : man has to operate in connexion and con- 
formity with them : observing, watching, obeying them 
in all things; studying how they are to be fellow- 
workers with his own toil ; or the seed-time shall come 
in vain to him, and the harvest he shall never see. 

Of the necessary co-operation between God and 
xnan, agriculture, then, is perhaps the most obvious 
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example. But the same argument might be pursued into 
manufactures, trades, professions, the useful and ele^ 
gant arts : and in reference, as to the food which nou- 
rishes man, so to the fuel which warms him^ the raiment 
which clothes him, the house which shelters him, the 
inventions and devices which embellish his being. In 
procuring, constructing, fashioning these things, his own 
skill and industry must be put forth : but, after all, the 
materials on which man works, and the endowments 
with which he works, are from God. * Thine,' exclaims 
Isaac Barrow, * thine. Oh inconsiderate man I the head 
thou contrivest with, and the hand thou workest with, 
are God's.' God, therefore, must work with us by the 
very act of giving and preserving our lives and faculties: 
as also by the direct energy, which He at every mo- 
ment employs, throughout all the circuit of His domi- 
nions in mind and matter, and by which He pervades, 
vivifies, guides, and governs the universe. 

Of the joint agency, partly Divine and partly hu- 
man, by which the social world is borne forward to its 
final developments, we have lately spoken, in speaking 
of the Will of God. Wonderful, we say, wonderful be- 
yond words, is the contemplation of that Will, marching 
on, a law to itself, along its pathway of omniscience; 
interpenetrating all substances; affecting all spirits; 
always in constant and certain operation ; counterworked, 
but not frustrated; acting simultaneously through all 
space, and successively through all time, as time and 
space are to mankind; gathering all things as to one 
point, yet diffusing itself into all extent, and prolonging 
itself into all ages ; waiting and choosing its own season, 
and slack, perhaps, as men count slackness, yet at every 
instant surer of the ultimate event than we are of 
to-morrow's sunrise. But while, beyond question, the 
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recognition of the Will of God lies at the root of all 
piety, we have seen that even this doctrine may be 
abused, if we take nothing else in conjunction with it. 
Here, as elsewhere, we have to reconcile apparent con- 
trarieties. We must, on every occasion, in every emer* 
gency, act in reference to the Divine will, in harmony 
with that will, in reliance upon that will : but still we 
also must act : for 'we are labourers together with God.' 
We must even use our own efforts, as if all was centered 
in them ; though not only men like ourselves, but the 
Alexanders, the Cssars, the Napoleons of the earth, 
are, in contrast with the omnipotence of God'*s volitions, 
but as the moth and the grasshopper. Yet there is no 
real contradiction. For God, while usually working in 
human affairs through human instruments and means, 
designs and ordains that man should work with himself; 
and the will of God is, that on our part there should be 
the pursuit of all good, and the strenuous discharge of 
every appointed duty. It would be, as has been shewn 
at large in a former discourse, the most monstrous per- 
version of the sublimest truth, that men should make a 
pretended regard to the will of Ood an excuse for their 
own idleness, or indifference, or lukewammess. Men 
are to go on, mingling exertion and trust, activity and 
dependence ; putting forth their own determination and 
energy, but confiding only in God^s. 

And, here, think of the account which has been read 
to you in to-day's GospeP. Simon, and the sons of 
Zebedee who were partners with Simon, had toiled in 
their fishing all the night, and had taken nothing. But 
the Son of God, who had entered the ship and was with 
them, bade them once more launch out into the deep, 
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and let down their nets for a draught. Weariied and 
dispirited as they were with the unprofitableness of 
their own labour, they obeyed his command ; and now, 
as in eoi\junction with himself, let down the net. And 
with what result? 'When they had this done, they 
enclosed a great multitude of fishes, and their net brake.' 
Their companions came to help them ; * and they filled 
both the ships so that they began to sink.' So vast was 
their success : so striking a contrast with their previous 
want of it. And what does this narrative teach us? 
What, think you, is it meant to symbolize to us ? Is it 
not a most significant emblem of the unspeakable dif- 
ference of working with God or without God ? — of the 
failure, the disappointment, the sinking of heart in the 
one case ; of the bounteous and happy issue in the other? 
Yet, even in this latter case, you will observe, men are 
still to work, themselves and for themselves. Their 
ship must be pushed by their efforts into the sea, while 
yet the Lord is in it. Their thoughts and hands must 
be employed in their appointed occupation : they are to 
let down and draw up the net : and that net which they 
are using is to enclose the fishes. The Lord might 
equally, by His direct power, have given them the 
abundance without the toil: but no: it was the toil 
which was to have the blessing : and the attainment was 
to be in the concurrence of the Divine and the humauy 
n — He being the Divine Agent, they the instrumental 
jtneans. 

The working of Ood, then, is not to supersede our own 
working ; but to bring it out, to superintend, forward, 
direct, and control it. For the most part, the gifts of 
God are not bestowed in the exact shape in which we are 
destined to eiyoy them; as in the case of food, clothing, 
shelter, and the like. The arts of life must be super- 
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added to the bounties of Providence. The Divine 
hand furnishes the materials; but man's skill and labour 
must be applied in combining, disposing, and fashioning 
them for the required end. Even the Divine benefits 
would be incomplete and insufficient for this purpose, 
without that joint agency which Ood has willed and de- 
signed for the development of our powers, and in which 
he is graciously pleased to associate us with Himself. 

Buti my brethren, it is with our own moral, indi- 
vidual existence, and the eternity to which it conducts 
us, that we are most of all concerned. Here, too, the 
same law is in force. * Lord,' says the Prophet Isaiah, 
'^Aoti hast wrought all our works in us :' but not the less 
we have to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling; because it 'is God who worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.' We are 
still to be co-workers ; for here, most of all, we have 
something in common with God; and, to use the Douay 
version of the text, • We are God's co-adjutors.' There 
is a sense in which our redemption, justification, sane- 
tification, salvation, are, from first to last, the work of 
him who has brought the Godhead down to man : yet 
that there is also a real and true method, by which, in 
this the most solemn department of action, even as in 
every other, we may be fellow- workers with God, no 
one, I think, will deny, who pays a due attention either 
to sound reason, or to Scriptural theology. No doubt, 
the breath of Divine influences is as indispensable to 
our spiritual life, as the sun and air of heaven are to 
our natural life. No doubt, without the Divine grace, 
both preventing and assisting us, our own aspirations 
and exertions will not avail to make and keep us righ- 
teous. But our business still is, to co-operate with the 
B.S. 10 
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grace of God, as with the providence of God; to be 
earnest in prayer, and active in well-doing, that we may 
place our lives in conformity with the laws of God's 
spiritual kingdom, lest we perish in one way ; just as 
we must place them in conformity with the laws of 
God's physical kingdom, lest we perish in another way. 
As the Holy Spirit is ready to dwell with us, and act 
upon us ; as God gives to those who have, and works 
with those who are themselves working ; so our endea- 
vours must be diligently and perseveringly tiurned to 
the performance of that, which in the Divine economy 
it is appointed for us to do ; and where our immortal, 
even more than where our earthly interests are at stake, 
we must be * labourers together with God.' 

My brethren, how shall I bring this inquiry to a 
close, so that it shall make and leave its due impression 
on your minds? — I would entreat you to remember, 
that all our remarks, all our reflections upon it, must 
be empty and trifling as the whistle of an idiot, unless 
we firmly believe that God is, and that He works in oiur 
behalf; that, in very truth, * ye are God's huahandry^ ye 
are God^e huilding.* Let the fool say in his heart 
' there is no God.^ Let others, if they must, imagine 
a slumbering, inactive God, who sits unmoved upon the 
throne of his Eternity, and takes no real, inunediate 
concern in the welfare of His creatiures. Let others, 
if they must, assert that the world is not the workman- 
ship of a Divine author or architect, but the mere 
evolution of an infinite series of causes and effects, ante- 
cedents and consequents, going on for ever. But * we 
have not so learned the truth' of our religion. To 
suppose indeed that we, who are a mystery to ourselves, 
and who cannot penetrate to the centre of our own 
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gross, material earth, should pierce the depths and se- 
crets of Deity, is the last stage of doting arrogance. 
But our convictions must rest, if they are to have any 
rest at all, upon a truly personal God ; that is, upon a 
conscious, intelligent, moral agent ; a living individuality, 
infinite, but real ; who exercises, at every moment, an 
universal administration, or control, one in itself, but 
comprising a diversity of countless operations. Our 
convictions must rest upon a Being, who, as he has con- 
stituted this earth to be the theatre of man^s moral 
probation, has also furnished it with delight for the 
senses, and gratification for the inquisitive understand- 
ing : a Being who, as he has launched the planets into 
the ocean of infinite space, has appointed the respective 
orbits of them aU, has ordained and regulated the mighty 
mechanism of the heavens, so, with the same care and 
goodness, with the same precision and perfection of 
contrivance, has given its fragrance to the violet, and 
bids the dew-drop glisten on the blade of grass. All 
acknowledge — ^for they must acknowledge — some Power 
or Energy, beyond and above man. But many, while 
they are compelled to allow the preterhuman and the 
superhuman, will not allow the Divine. Their persua- 
sion is, at most, we are labourers together with Natiure ; 
we are labourers together with Fate ; we are laboiurers 
together with Necessity; we are labourers together 
with unseen and unknown powers; we are labourers 
together with the great Whole, or Harmony of the 
Universe. Well, let them wrap up their unbelief in 
such terms as seem best to them ; but it is for us to say, 
with the concentrated force of our minds and our affec- 
tions, * we are labourers together with Ch>d.' 

But the Christian further believes, that God, whose 
personality is not to be questioned, has manifested Him- 

10—2 
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self in three characters, or persons ; and in each of these 
takes an interest in all that befalls us, and sustains dis- 
tinct offices for our good. Our actings, my brethren, 
must, of course, correspond with these manifestations of 
the Godhead : they must always have relation to Ood, 
as a Creator and Father, to Ood, as a Redeemer and 
Saviour, to God, as an Enlightener and Sanctifier. 
Happy are we, if we strive to be perfect even as our 
Father which is in heaven, and to purify ourselves even 
as Christ is pure, and to live in fellowship or communion 
with the Holy Spirit; and to work together with the 
Divine counseb in our favour; and to be drawn up, more 
and more, into union with the Divinity; until, in the 
tendency of our souls, and the aim of our labours, we 
become one with the Godhead, even as the three persons 
of the Godhead are one. 

I repeat, then, to you the solemn words, 'We are 
labourers together with God.' Have you really thought 
what these words mean? do you really believe that 
they have any meaning? I know, that our highest 
conceptions must be most inadequate to such a subject ; 
I know, that expressions cannot be found, which shall 
give other than a most inadequate utterance even to 
our own conceptions. But the wondrous verity remains, 
that, in some mysterious way, God co-operates with man, 
and man with God ; that, although God might frame, 
or choose, other instruments of his purposes, or might 
achieve those purposes by his own direct agency, with- 
out any intermediate instruments whatever, still his 
gracious arrangement is, that we should be fellow-work- 
ers with Himself; not, indeed, co-equal or co-ordinate 
fellow-workers ; for the one must be, beyond all speech, 
beyond all imagination, inferior to the other; but still so 
far fellow-workers, that our action is to be united even 
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with the doings of the Most High, in producing those 
restdts, which He has foreseen and pre-determined^ 
before ever the world was. 

Oh, the length and the breadth, the depth and the 
height, of the Divine beneficence I Can we fail to see 
that this arrangement is the most suitable, the most 
advantageous, the most honourable, for such a being as 
man? If it be said, that in some respects Ood does 
more for the brute creation than he does for the human 
race ; that ' our heavenly Father feedeth them' with far 
less solicitude and exertion upon their parts; that, in 
a far greater degree, the provision for their wants is 
ready-made; the answer at once is, that things have 
been so ordered, and are so administered, because God 
has seen fit to endue man with vastly larger capabilities 
for improving his condition; that his highest good is 
attained by the practice and development of these ca- 
pabilities; that man, as all experience demonstrates, is 
never richest, or strongest, or wisest, or happiest, in 
those portions of the globe where nature is so prodigal 
of its bounties, that subsistence can be had almost with- 
out toU; and, moreover, that Ood most distinguishes 
and elevates man by working not only for him, but with 
him ; and is ever at hand to help him in his own en- 
deavours. Let this thought be always our companion. 
When pride would otherwise pufi^ us up, we are chastened 
by it into a modest and reverential di£Sdence, as we 
contrast ourselves with the Ood who is in the midst of 
us : and when our spirits sink within us, as they some- 
times will; when, in the inefficiency of human means, 
and the failure of human efforts, we are tempted to 
misgivings and almost to despondency; there arises a 
voice of mingled comfort and remonstrance, which says 
to us, ' Take courage ; be of good cheer ; woe be to the 
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faint hearts and the feeble knees; for they, who are 
labourers for the right and sacred, are labourers to- 
gether with Ood.' Man indeed goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour; but what strength is there in the 
assurance, that we are not alone; that an Omnipotent 
sympathy, protection, succour, is around us on every 
side, interposing a tutelary shield between us and dan** 
ger, and covering our heads in the day of battle ? What 
a dignity, too, is lent to every occupation, as we reflect 
that all which we do, is to be done, not only to the 
Lord, but with the Lord: that our faculties, powers, 
virtues, are to be called forth by manual or mental toil ; 
that this is the schooling and discipline by which we 
are to be trained to a higher state of existence ; and 
that we are aiding all the while to work out, in sub- 
ordination to our Maker, the same ends which He would 
bring to pass. And be ye certain, my brethren, that 
such is the case, not only with the few mighty and 
conspicuous upon earth, with great statesmen, great 
philosophers, men of * many inventions,' great projectors, 
and great discoverers of the secrets of nature ; but with 
any man, in any walk of life, who helps by orderly 
diligence to maintain the state of the world; who studies 
to be quiet and to do his own business; who, in his 
position and calling, however humble it may be, as 
master or as servant, as employer or as employed, adds 
to the stock of human comfort, convenience, and well- 
being ; who contributes, in short, to preserve that peace 
and regularity, and make that daily supply for daily 
necessities, which must be reckoned among the essential 
conditions of all amelioration and all progress. Still 
more is such the case with every one, however small his 
ability, however confined his sphere, however scanty his 
opportunities, who puts before him as his main object^ 
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to promote God's glory, and to do good to his neigh- 
bours; and every teacher of the ignorant, every re- 
claimer of the outcast, every comforter of the afflicted, 
every encourager of the penitent, every lifler of the 
poor out of the mire, every converter of the heathen 
or the reprobate, every admonisher of the presumptuous 
by the holy meekness of his example,*— every one of 
these has his part in that saying, 'We are labourers 
together with Ood.' 

It only remains, brethren, that we should make a 
close practical application of the matter to ourselves. 
It concerns, I need scarcely tell you, the whole past, 
present, and future of our lives. What have those lives 
been hitherto ? Have we ennobled and sanctified our 
labours by their association with Him, to whom all ser« 
vice is due ? Or, in the great connexion and confede- 
racy into which all things are bound, have we leagued 
ourselves with evil principles and evil beings ; and must 
we be partakers of their doom at the last ? Have we 
been loitering or fluttering on to irremediable ruin; 
consigning ourselves over to an a^^archy of mind and 
soul, without order or law, without faith or virtue, and, 
hereafter, to regrets intense and undying, black with 
the blackness of despair ? Oh, let the time past suffice 
for labouring against God, or without God ; for labour- 
ing in vain, labouring for that which satisfieth not, and 
for the things which perish in the using ; labouring with- 
out that countenance, without which no labour can 
prosper I For let us put these interrogations to our 
hearts I Who, or what, can harm us, if God be on our 
side ? But if God be against us, who, or what, will be 
with us in the hour of our direst need ? Is it no happi- 
ness, that to labour with God is to labour with all things 
in the universe that are good and true, and, in the 
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highest sense of the words, useful and beautiful ; with 
all things that are destined to endure, and prevail, and 
ultimately triumph, when malignity and violence, false- 
hood and wrong, shall have been overthrown for ever ? 
or is it no satisfaction, that to labour with and Jor these 
things is to labour with and for God : for God is the 
centre and essence of them all ? 

We, at least, the ministers and stewards of Christ 
Jesus, are bound to be labourers together with God. 
We are, therefore, bound to rouse them that hear us, if 
we can, from the life of sin or sloth ; to call them, if we 
can, to the life of godliness, to the true life of man, 
to the true scope and objects of man's life. Oh, you, 
that are living recklessly and at random, without any 
stedfast direction or any fixed resolve ; Oh, you, that 
are living the inane and frivolous life of mere pleasure 
and amusement; or the gross and brutish life of sen- 
sual appetite ; or the pitiful and effeminate life of luxu- 
rious self-indulgence; consider, I pray you, for a mo- 
ment, whether we are not placing before you a view of 
existence more worthy of man^s original, or man's rege- 
nerated, nature ; a view, the most humbling indeed, but 
immeasurably the most exalting ; the most sobering in- 
deed, but the most animating; the most solemnizing 
indeed, but the most gladdening ? an existence, where 
men are a spectacle to the angels, as they march for- 
ward, like the Israelites in the wilderness, with the Lord 
on their right hand and on their left, leading them, 
whether by the pillar of doud, or by the pillar of fire, 
to the conquest and possession of a promised land? 
Oh, you, whose very souls are rotting in indolence, and 
who are sad and weary because life has no interest, and 
you have nothing to do ; or you, who once glowed with 
the ardour of human hope, and now, sickened with the 
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paltry, or the baffled, ambitions of a worldly career, are 
saying to your hearts, that ' all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,' try, I pray you, whether you cannot catch a 
purer, loftier, more hallowed inspiration than that of 
fame or power; whether you may not enter upon a 
course, where defeat and disappointment are impossible ; 
where no effort shall be fruitless; but every man, as 
St Paul tells us in this very place, ' shall receive his own 
reward according to his own labour/ Oh you, who 
would deem it an honour to fight, and bleed, and die, in 
some dubious struggle, side by side with the heroic 
and celebrated among mankind, think, I pray you, what 
it is to fight under the banners of that Sovereign who 
has in his single grasp the issues of all victory : and be 
it as a trumpet-call to your spirits, that God is your 
Leader and Guide, there, where the resistless charge 
shall be made against all the forces of evil, the final 
advance along the whole line of the army of the faith- 
ful I Oh, thou young man, who art rq'oicing in thy 
youth, and fancying that the religion, which we preach, 
and to which thou wilt not listen, is a poor pretence or 
a drivelling superstition, think, I ask, but for an instant, 
whether the aims to which thou art devoted, are man^ 
Ker, more intellectual, more noble, than those to which 
God summons thee. God summons us all, my bre- 
thren, to a contest, where all is at stake, and where the 
mightiest principles are arrayed against each other: 
God summons us to work, for there are difficulties to 
be overcome, and ends to be accomplished, which de- 
mand all our exertions : God summons us, therefore, to 
be workers upon earth, and not selfish and dreamy 
idlers : God summons us to work while it is day, for the 
night cometh in which no man can work: God sum- 
mons us to work severally, as individuals ; collectively. 
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as a body or a Church ; and then to cement and conse- 
crate the fellowship among ourselves, by that higher 
fellowship which he deigns to hold out to us : where- 
fore, lastly, God summons us to work in His cause, and 
with Himself; Himself, who is Infinite Wisdom, Infinite 
Might, Infinite Justice, Infinite Love; with Him, to 
carry forward and complete the designs of Providential 
mercy ; with Him, to inaugurate, and bring to its con- 
sunmiation, the universal reign of Truth, Order, Peace, 
and Righteousness. I know not when the Millennium 
is to be ; but I know that this would be the beginning 
of it. This also I know, that, if there be no co-opera- 
tion between God and us, the fault will be ours, and not 
God's : not God's part, but ours will be left undone : 
God will not have been wanting to us, but we shall have 
been wanting to God and to ourselves : it will be found 
in the great day, painful and shocking as the contem- 
plation is, that we have refused that proffer, that invi- 
tation, that encouragement, that communion of purpose 
and act, which would ennoble our whole being, which 
would ensure our present and our eternal felicity : we 
shall have wantonly flung away the incomparably high- 
est privilege which any creature can ever enjoy, that of 
being labourers together with the Lord God Almighty, 
the Framer and Master of the Universe. 



SERMON IX. 



THE VICTOEY OF OBEDIENCE. 



Dbuteronomy XL 26 — 28. 

Behold^ I set before you this day a blessing and a curse ; 
a blessing^ if ye obey the commandments of the Lord 
your God, which I command you this day : and a 
curse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the 
Lord your God^ but turn aside out of the way, 

OBEDIENCE is a specific duty consequent upon a 
specific relation. Considered as a virtue, it is that 
compliance, or that service, which we owe to certain 
beings under certain circumstances ; it is just submission 
to lawful authority. It cannot be regarded as a matter 
of absolute, universal, unconditional obligation. We 
are bound to obey, only where there exists a right to 
issue commands, or to exercise jurisdiction. As, accord- 
ing to the Apostolical precept, we must ' render to all 
their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom ho- 
nour' (Rom. xiii. 7), so likewise obedience to whom 
obedience. Thus, the wife is to obey the husband, 
children are to obey parents, servants are to obey mas- 
ters, the citizens of a state are to obey the apf>ointed 
rulers of a state. And, generally, in the Church, as in 
the civil government, we are * to obey them that have 
the rule over us, and submit ourselves' (Heb. xiii. 17). 
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But if parents were to obey children, or rulers were to 
obey those not meant or fitted to rule, we should have, 
instead of an equitable and beneficial line of action, a 
course at once preposterous and ruinouSi subversive of 
every principle of discipline and order. Therefore, 
before we yield obedience, we have to consider whom 
we are about to obey, to what extent, and for what 
purposes. Obedience may even become guilt, if it be 
given to those who have not a claim upon it, in pre- 
ference to those who have ; or to those who have the 
slighter claim, in preference to those who have the 
stronger. As it is a relative duty, so it is a duty of 
degree. We are to obey some men rather than other 
men ; and we are ' to obey God rather than man^ (Acts 
V. 29). 

For, again, as obedience has limits as to persons, so 
likewise it has limits as to things. No power can be 
entitled to enforce obedience to mandates, which are 
essentially and supremely evil; and we are called to 
obey only so far as it is right and holy to obey. Few 
things are more dangerous to the interests of true mo- 
rality, or of true religion, than to make that a virtue 
universally, which is only a virtue in particular cases. 
Wherefore, as universal vows of poverty, or of celibacy, 
so universal vows of obedience, whether of a monk to 
the superiors of his order, or of a Jesuit to the general 
of the Jesuits, appear to me to be departures from real 
sanctity, rather than examples of it. To place our 
powers, faculties, and resources, our property and even 
our lives, at the disposal of another ; to put away our 
own reason and conscience, by the prostration of them at 
the footstool of a fellow-being, so that we are pledged 
to perform whatever that fellow-being ei\joins ; this can- 
not belong to the true counsels of perfection, but must 
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be always on the confines of fanaticism and crime. 
History is full of instances, — witness the secret tribunals 
of Germany during the middle ages — ^witness the bonds 
into which conspirators have entered with the chiefs of 
a conspiracy — ^where the promise of obedience has been 
an engagement to commit murder, and where the mur- 
derer has deemed himself absolved by the promise of 
obedience. 

There is, however, One Being — and it is plain on the 
principles just enunciated that there can be only one— - 
to whom unlimited, unreserved, unqualified obedience 
is at all times due. And that Being is He, all whose 
commands are just and righteous, and whose * kingdom 
ruleth over all.' It is of obedience to that Being that 
I proceed to speak in the remainder of this discourse. 

It must be almost needless to aflGum, that the per- 
fections of the Godhead, together with the relation in 
which man stands towards God, constitute the ground of 
this obedience, and render it indispensable. I say, the 
perfections of the Godhead ; for, as long as the character 
of God includes infinite might, infinite wisdom, and in- 
finite goodness, so long He must challenge to himself an 
obedience which none can divide with him. I say, the 
relation in which man stands towards God; for sove- 
reignty belongs to the Creator, because it is involved in 
the idea of Creatorship, that He must be the Lord, 
Owner and Governor of the world which He has made ; 
obedience belongs to the creature, because it is involved 
in the idea of creatureship, that he is a derivative and 
dependent being, indebted to his Framer for all that he 
possesses or can possess. What are we, if we fight 
against God, or unless we serve and obey Him ? 

My brethren, as His service is perfect freedom, so 
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obedience to Him is our glory and our blessedness. K 
we refer to what has been lately laid before you con- 
cerning the Will of God, and our working together with 
God, we shall have a clear and convincing view of tiiis 
great verity. For what do we thus find the true nature 
of our obedience to be ? It is not the blind obedience 
of a machine, acting by compulsion, and without varia- 
tion, in compliance with the springs and forces by which 
it is swayed, and having its every movement determined 
for it without any consciousness or volition of its own. 
It is not the abject obedience of a slave, who has no 
personal interest in the object to be accomplished, but 
gives his grudging exertions for fear of the lash. It is 
a willing obedience; it is the loving reverential obe- 
dience of a son ; it is the cheerful obedience of a free- 
man, who feels his pride and his delight to be in his 
allegiance ; it is the glad and earnest obedience of a 
fellow-labourer, in a capacity infinitely subordinate in- 
deed, and yet most honomuble; working on his own 
account, for his own sake, for his own benefit ; having 
his share in an arduous, but ennobling toil ; admitted to 
a co-partnership in an issue sure to be successful. It is, 
moreover, not a stupid and unreflecting, but a deliberate 
and intelligent obedience ; one, that obeys the more, as 
by study and meditation it knows and discovers the 
more. It has, therefore, in spite of the apparent para- 
dox, an element of choice in it, as well as an element of 
necessity. And hence the obedience itself is exalted 
into a privilege and a power. 

It also becomes a victory. There is, in truth, no 
victory for man save in devout and energetic obedience 
to a Being higher than himself; to Him who is the 
supreme and only Potentate, and to the laws which 
He has ordained. Let us open this point somewhat 
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more fully; for it demands and deserves all our at- 
tention. 

Andy that we may rise by degrees to the highest 
themes, let us first consider the necessity and the vic- 
tory of obedience, in reference to what in our common 
vocabulary we denominate the laws of nature ; that is, 
in fact, to the Lord God, as He manifests himself in 
the constitution and administration of the physical world. 
For I ha^e already endeavoured to shew, that Natural 
Laws are but names and abstractions, or, at most, me- 
chanical instruments, save as they are rules established 
by God, or workings of his own living Spirit : in other 
words, that the real creative and active energy is the 
Divine Will; and that the Laws of Nature, as we call 
them, are but the expressions or exhibitions of that 
WilL We would entirely regard them as such, through- 
out the following observations. And certainly we shall 
not be less disposed to study God^s laws, whether his 
physical laws, or his moral laws, as knowing them to be 
the index of the will of Him who is Gt>d. 

Regarding, then, the Laws of Natiure and the Will 
of God, as synonymous or equivalent terms, I would 
remark, that man conquers by obedience to them, and 
that he never resists, or infringes, any one of them with- 
out loss and sufiering. It is, as we all know, a favoiuite 
portion of the current language of the day, to talk of 
man's victories over nature ; of his subduing its mate- 
rials to his use ; of his making servants and tributaries 
of its elements. Earth, air, fire, and water, are repre- 
sented as vanquished and subject to him : and the me- 
chanical marvels of our age are adduced as instances of 
this subjection. Well: but these victories, after all, 
are the victories of obedience. Man conquers only as 
he obeys : it is only by compliance with nature that 
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man gains over it his apparent dominion. Man is lord, 
only as he is ' interpreter and minister.^ In chaining, 
as we think, the winds and the waves ; in effecting, what 
we do effect, by steam and electricity, in our buildings, 
our manufactures, our roads, our navigation, we must 
serve in order to command. We roust take Nature 
herself for oiu* instructress. We must watch her foot- 
prints. We must wait upon all her looks and move- 
ments. We must * knock patiently at her doors,' and 
stand long in her vestibule and outer courts, that we 
may be admitted into her secrets. We may be re- 
minded, no doubt, of the well-known aphorisms : ' Know- 
ledge is power :' ' the wise man is strong.** Yes ; but 
the wise man is strong from the humility and docility 
of his wisdom. Yes; but knowledge is power; not 
because it enables us to set nature at defiance ; but be- 
cause it teaches us to dispose and employ the sub- 
stances, properties, and forces of nature, in conformity 
with her own laws and conditions. Just in proportion 
as man studies and consults, observes and follows, these 
laws and conditions ; that is, just in proportion as he 
obeys nature, he arrives at his results and achieves his 
triumphs. Let him, whether from design, or in error, 
contravene the fixed laws of matter and motion; let 
him, instead of taking his lessons, by observation and 
experiment, from nature herself, put himself against 
her, as force against force : and then his efforts fail, his 
inventions miscarry, and all his projects are abortive. 
He conquers as the ally : he is always baffled and de- 
feated as the adversary. Who art thou. Oh man, that 
thou shouldest ' kick against the pricks.' In very truth, 
we overcome by yielding ; we obtain the mastery over 
the things of the world, as we are subservient to their 
established order; we surmount the particular obstar 
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cles, as wc agree and submit to the primary and cardi- 
nal arrangements. 

Indeed, it is in this obedience to the general laws 
of the creation, as being indications of the will of the 
Creator, that we find the true point of union between 
science and religion. It is impossible for the Christian, 
who regards the universe in this light, to conceive an 
antagonism between the two. With him, science is 
not merely an induction from the facts of the material 
world, from so many statical or dynamical, mechanical 
or chemical, phenomena ; it is an integral part of a vast 
study, which is, in the truest sense, theological. With 
him, the magnificent panorama of earth and skies, the 
whole theatre of inanimate and animated being, is, in 
this way, as in all the rest, a school of religious disci- 
pline. With him, science and religion are really one : 
every accession to his sphere of knowledge is also an 
accession to his sphere of dutiful obedience : the more 
he learns, the more he venerates ; and as he discovers 
a fresh law, he meekly recognizes a fresh mark of the 
Divine intelligence and the Divine guidance. 

And he finds an immense advantage at every step. 
He conquers from the ground his physical subsistence. 
And he conquers it by observing the times and sea- 
sons, by paying attention to the differences of soil, 
climate, and temperature ; by directing his own labours 
in accordance with the natural processes of vegetation : 
he vfins his harvest by considering when to sow, and 
how to cultivate. 

Nay, man could not live an hour without obedience 
to those laws by which human life is regulated and pre- 
served. Man is bom to obedience. Upon this obedi- 
ence not only his well-being depends, but his very being. 
Unless he obeys, he perishes. Let him try to breathe 
B.S. 11 
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freely without air or under water : let him expose him- 
self naked to the cold of a winter'^s night at the poles ;. 
let him leap from a high tower, or out of a balloon, 
and think to light upon the earth uniqjured : let him 
neglect, or violate, any of the established laws and con- 
ditions of human health, and what becomes of this 
mighty conqueror of nature and its powers ? 

But let us ascend to the higher parts of our con- 
stitution. It is still by obedience to the laws of our 
nature — ^which we maintain throughout are the intima- 
tions of the Divine Will in regard to us — ^that we must 
look for our mental, moral, spiritual health, as well as 
for our corporeal. It is by obedience to the laws of the 
human mind that we obtain that sublime victory, an 
acquaintance with truth. It is by obedience to the 
laws of conscience, or of our moral nature, that we 
obtain that almost greater victory, moral integrity and 
moral excellence. Or, rather, perhaps, it should be 
said, this obedience is the necessary condition of the 
attainment, and the means towards it, so far as the 
matter depends upon ourselves. So, again, if we re- 
gard man in society, instead of the individual man, it 
is by obedience to those laws which respect our social 
relations, and which mainly constitute the science of 
sociology, that men can ever hope to gain, or to pre- 
serve, peace, order, freedom, happiness, as members of 
a community. Every where man is safe and victorious, 
as he walks steadfastly in the path of obedience ; every 
where he exposes himself to detriment and disaster, 
as he makes any deviation from it All is constituted 
and kept in its place upon the principle of man's obe- 
dience to the laws and conditions of the universe ; — 
laws and conditions which he did not frame, which he 
cannot annul or alter, which he must not venture to 
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disregard; but to which he is subjected by the very 
fact of his humanity. For if he could change or anni- 
hilate them, he would be no longer human, but Divine ; 
or he would be God's creature mightier than God 
himself. 

But here two objections may start up : 
1 The one is this : it may be said, that a fallacy 
runs through the argument, and that it rests altogether 
upon an unsound and rotten basis ; because the things 
and beings of this world are no longer what they origin- 
ally were, but have been distorted, disordered, and de- 
ranged, by the entrance of sin ; — that, since the fall, 
the ground has been cursed for man's sake; that the 
whole creation has gone astray, and is out of course ; 
that its entire state is abnormal and corrupt; and, there- 
fore, that our victory and our welfare must be not in 
obedience to what is, but in opposition to what is. It 
is, however, sufficient to reply, first, that, let this de- 
rangement be what it may, the present actual constitu- 
tion of external or surrounding nature is the one best 
adapted to the present actual constitutidn of man ; and, 
secondly, that the main source of this derangement 
consists in the revolt and hostility of particular im- 
pulses against the general laws which God in TTia wisdom 
has enacted Unless we draw this line of distinction,-^ 
and unless we cut it deep and wide, — ^between general 
laws and particular impulses,— unless we broadly affirm, 
that the former must be observed at the sacrifice, if 
it be needful, of the latter, — we are indeed lamentably 
wrong. Almost every single propensity, almost every 
single thing, has a tendency to excess ; like that weed, 
lately introduced, which, if unarrested in its growth, 
would go far, we are told, to choke up some of our 
rivers. And, therefore, we live in a world of checks and 

11—2 
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balances, and the mutual correction of the parts for the 
good of the whole. For we must, of course, look to the 
whole, and to the great laws which are to regulate the 
whole. If social well-being is our object, we must look 
to the general laws which affect a society, and not to 
the selfish inclinations of any particular individual. If 
personal well-being is our object, we must look to our 
nature in its totality, and not to some one inferior 
portion of it; to our lower appetites, for instance, rising 
in rebellion against our higher endowments. Take a 
very obvious illustration. There is a general law of 
health, which prohibits habitual drunkenness, while there 
is a wretched propensity which makes some men in- 
dulge in it. Yet the habitual drunkard cannot but be 
conscious, from the sad symptoms which are witnesses 
to himself, that he is gratifying a miserable propensity 
in direct violation of a great law of his being. And 
so every man who acts against his reason and his con- 
science is aware, even at the moment, of a sacred law 
which he breaks, of an ordinance engraven on his own 
soul, to which he does violence. For reason and con- 
science are, surely, as much realities to us as our limbs 
and senses; and our perceptions of right and wrong 
are as actual as our perceptions of sweet and bitter. 

2 The other objection is more specious; perhaps, 
at first sight, more formidable. The universe is main- 
tained by laws, which we are bound to observe. These 
laws, therefore, must be uniform, regular, stable, im- 
mutable. Is it reasonable, then, to expect, or desire, 
any interruptions of these laws ? In other words, how 
should there be miracles? or why should there be 
prayers ? Does not, then, this doctrine of absolute obe- 
dience to natural laws lead to irreligious conclusions ? 
The subject, no doubt, is mysterious, and is confessedly 
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invested with difficulties, which transcend our perfect 
comprehension. But the answer may be in brief; for 
a summary answer is all that our time affords. We 
assert, then, that the Laws of the Universe are expo- 
nents of the Divine Will : but this very assertion im- 
plies, that the Divine Will is antecedent and superior to 
them. These mechanical, or material laws, did not 
frame themselves : they are framed by an 'Omnipotent 
Legislator ; and God must remain Master, both of the 
laws and of their administration. As to miracles, He, to 
whom space and time are as one infinite point, which 
has immensity of extent and eternity of duration, must 
have foreseen all things from the beginning ; and may, 
therefore, have provided both for the general laws and 
the special interruptions. If He displaces, He may com-» 
pensate and adjust, in ways which surpass ouv penetra-; 
tion. Our business, therefore, is to consult and obey 
the ordinary laws of his Providence, without obstinately 
refusing assent to the extraordinary interferences, whe- 
ther of His power or of His mercy. We are not autho- 
rized, either, in a superstitious credulity, to admit of 
miracles, save upon strong and unimpeachable evidence ; 
or, in a presimiptuous limitation of the Divine preroga- 
tives, to deny their possibility upon supreme occasions, 
and for adequate objects. 

So as to Prayers. Surely there is room for them, 
so long as God is the Governor of the world; and, for 
the furtherance of His government, may use special 
intervention, as weU as ordinary means. Surely, our 
observance of His laws, does not render us less depend- 
ent upon His 'own good pleasure ;^ or preclude the obli- 
gation of beseeching, that His grace may prevent and 
accompany us in all the circumstances of our lives ; and 
that He may give us all things needful both for our 
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souls and bodies. As we live both by science and by 
faith, so we live both by activity and by prayer. As it 
would be folly and hypocrisy to make our prayer or 
adoration an excuse for our inertness, or for our want 
of practical obedience; so it would be an absence of 
piety, to think of true obedience to God, without mak- 
ing prayer or adoration a portion of it. 

All inqidry, therefore, tends to strengthen the pro- 
position, that from his place in the universe, from the 
constitution and functions of his nature, man must find 
his true destiny and his true greatness in obedience to 
law. The pride is as false as it is fatal, which would 
induce him to dream of grandeur, or elevation, or suc- 
cess, or any good result whatever, in swerving from the 
orbit of obedience. It is disobedience, which degrades 
and debases him : it is disobedience, which is as shame- 
iul to him, and as unworthy of his better and loftier 
faculties, as it is, in its effects, suicidal and destructive. 
For, to recur to a former illustration, as being men, we 
are all of us like those, who make progress in sailing, 
not by driving directly against the wind, but by tack- 
ing and setting their canvass to court the wind and 
have it on their side ; or, like those, who, to a certain 
extent, can make steam dominant over the adverse wind 
and tide ; yet, not by acting in a rash, headlong, per- 
verse and obstinate presumption, but by availing them- 
selves of natural properties and operations, to which 
they in fact do homage ;;, and who, if left to their own 
skill and resources, are still helpless in the hurricane. 

But, — ^for we are always brought back to the same 
point,— -what is the chief reason, my brethren, why we 
must obey the laws of the universe ? Because the Al- 
mighty and All-Wise God made those laws, and speaks 
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to US in those laws. What is the chief reason, why we 
must obey the laws of our own nature ? Precisely the 
same. Because the Almighty and All-Wise Ood made 
those laws, and speaks to us in those laws. And, there- 
fore, if there be any other laws, which the Almighty 
and All-Wise God has made and spoken, we must for 
the same reason obey them. 

In this category is the Bible. In this category are 
those laws, which God, in times past, spake unto those 
who are gone before us, by prophets and apostles ; and 
which, in the latter days, He hath spoken unto us by 
His Son. And all these laws are in perfect harmony. 
They are different, but consentient, portions in the 
code and pandects, if we may so speak, of the Divine 
Lawgiver. We have an analogy throughout. We find 
laws in the material world significant of corresponding 
laws in the moral and spiritual world. We find laws in 
the moral and spiritual world, written on man's heart, 
which have their counterparts and echoes, their seal and 
ratification, written on the pages of the revealed Word. 
For Bevelation does not contradict, it confirms, carries 
forward, and fills up, the admonitions of the natural law ; 
of that which is truly, in this sense, the religion of 
nature. 

And all these laws we are bound to obey. We are 
compelled to hearken to the laws which govern our 
physical existence, if we would hearken to the simple 
dictates of self-preservation. We are compelled to 
hearken to the laws which govern our intellectual exist- 
ence, if we would ever learn or reason aright. We are 
compelled^— for every duty ought to be a necessity — ^to 
hearken to the laws which govern our moral existence, 
if we would pay any regard to the pleasures or the 
pains, the satisfactions or the self-reproaches, which are 
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attached respectively to the obseryance or the trans- 
gression of them, by the immutable decrees of an Omni- 
potent Sovereign. What Moses said of old to the chil- 
dren of Israel, every tongue, articulate or inarticulate, 
in all the realms of nature, providence, and g^ace, seems 
at this hour to say unto ourselves, ' Behold, I set before 
you this day a blessing and a curse : a blessing, if ye 
obey the commandments of the Lord your God, which 
I command you this day : a curse, if ye will not obey 
the commandments of the Lord your God, but turn 
aside out of the way.' 

My brethren, persevering obedience has always its 
rewards, and crushing in every case will be the penalties 
of obstinate disobedience. In some cases, these penal- 
ties will be instant as well as crushing ; as, in the death 
of the body, if we insist upon taking poison for food. 
In other cases, they may seem to tarry ; though, per- 
haps, no man has ever indulged any malignant passion, 
or any base affection, without some inward remonstrance, 
some present misery or uneasiness, or some sharp and 
throbbing fear, interlihked with the indulgence itself. 
But let us suppose that the sentence is not executed 
speedily. The racks and tortures of conscience may 
not immediately follow the sins committed against it; 
yet, sooner or later, will the hour come even to the 
most callous of mankind, when the moral feelings will 
assert themselves and take vengeance. Kay more : is 
there a warp, or distemperature, which creates a non- 
conformity with our true moral constitution, as there is 
an ignorance, or infatuation, or the force of unhappy, 
circumstances, which creates a non-conformity with our 
true physical constitution ; and shall there be no answer- 
ing and penal visitations of God for the neglect of moral 
laws, as fever, plague, cholera, all forms of pestilential 
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or epidemic disease, are, in a great measure, direct and 
palpable visitations of God for the neglect of physical 
or sanitary laws ? What else, in reality, are the wars, 
insurrections, troubles, convulsions, the public and the 
domestic tragedies, which afflict and desolate the human 
race? Indeed, we cannot but infer, that the conse* 
quences of disobedience to moral laws will be more 
terrible than the consequences of disobedience to ma- 
terial laws, in proportion as the laws themselves are 
higher and more venerable. 

And think you, brethren, that the rule will not 
universally hold good ? Think you, that a presumptuous 
neglect of any of God's laws, written or unwritten, 
natural or revealed, shall pass quite unpunished ? Or 
think you, at least, that you, who acknowledge the 
authority, and majesty, and sanctity of a law, shall be 
deemed guiltless in disobeying it ? Will you listen to 
the warnings of nature, or the suggestions of self-interest, 
and will you not listen to the solemn voice of duty ? or 
will you listen to the voice of human duty, and will you 
not listen to the voice of Christian obligation ? * Know 
ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?' 
(Rom. vi. 16.) Need you be told of the different fate 
of nations and churches, as they have been obedient or 
disobedient to the God of heaven ? Or, is it not enough 
to reflect that even the Lord Jesus, in his human nature, 
* became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross*? (Phil. ii. 8). * Though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered; and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him' (Heb. v. 8, 9). 

You may say, that this is legal preaching. And in 
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one sense it is. But I believe that it is also strictly 
evangelical. For thus too is the ' Law our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith.' (Gal. iii. 24.) For shall we think of the necessity 
and the glory of obedience, and shall we also think how 
our obedience has been at best halting and imperfect ; 
shall we think of the folly and sinfulness of disobedience, 
of the chastisements which shall be either launched 
upon it, as the instantaneous thunderbolt, or be kept in 
store for it hereafter, and shall we also think how our 
disobedience has been frequent and aggravated; yet 
shall we not turn to the helps and remedies which the 
Gospel offers to our souls? Shall we not throw our- 
selves in the humility of trust, not in the confidence of 
virtue, upon the mercy of God in Christ? And shall 
we not also strive, that the obedience of faith, gratitude, 
and love, may be larger, purer, more undeviating, than 
the obedience of servile dread, or of worldly calculation ? 
Shall we not — ^instead of madly pretending that the 
disclaimer of merit can absolve us from the obligations 
of allegiance, or that the grace of God is a licence 
and charter for sin — shall we not intreat and welcome 
the influences from on high, that they may guard us 
from our besetting wickedness, stablish, strengthen, 
settle us in all holy resolutions, and make us ' elect, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience' 
(I Pet. i. 2)? Ah, this obedience is bard for our sinful- 
ness, hard for our pride. For we are all, more or less, 
like Naaman of old, who glorified himself as ' a great 
man and honourable, captain of the host of the king of 
Syria.' We, too, are prone to murmur and be mutinous. 
We, too, dream of some ^Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel.' We, 
too, are fond of imagining some ways, terms, ordinances. 
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for promoting our welfare, fitter and easier than those 
which God has devised. Yet we, too, must obey God 
and those whom He has sent, if we would be cured and 
prosper. 'A son honoureth his father, and a servant 
his master: if then I be a father, where is mine honour? 
and if I be a master, where is my fear ? saith the Lord of 
hosts.' (Mai. L 6). 

And here we may stop. Having pointed out to you 
what obedience is, and to whom it is due ; having en- 
deavoured to shew, in a mere outline, that we are mas- 
ters only as we are ministers; that, however independent 
and powerful man may imagine himself to be, obedience 
is the necessary and normal condition of his being; 
that to be disobedient and lawless, having anarchy and 
rebellion stamped upon his temper and conduct, is the 
sure stepping-stone to disgrace and calamity ; that by 
obedience, and obedience alone, he raises and aggran- 
dises himself and his estate, he wins his conquests and 
advantages as an inhabitant of earth, as well as the 
unfading crown, which shall be g^ven to him, for Christ's 
sake, as an heir of immortality ; that in this respect, 
as in all others, a close analogy may be traced between 
the lessons of nature, and the injunctions of the Gospel ; 
and that the consideration of man's position and office 
in the world, may well lead us up to the saving and dis- 
tinctive doctrines of our religion,— my purpose is accom- 
plished. To examine in detail the various circum- 
stancs and modes in which obedience is to be exercised 
and displayed during this our pilgrimage, is far beyond 
my design, and is indeed a subject so extensive as to 
be almost inexhaustible. We must now rest on the 
general principle, remembering at the same time that 
general principles are nothing, unless we bring them 
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at all periods of life into practical operation, and apply 
them to all particular occasions as they arise. Nor is 
the application a matter likely to be attended with 
much uncertainty, or difficulty of decision. You know 
that obedience must be acquiescent, or submissive to 
the Supreme Will ; for this is implied in its essence, and 
is part of its intrinsic character. You know that obedi- 
ence must be active ; for the first law of nature, and the 
God of nature, is the need of action in order to attain 
good; and the imperative requisition of Christian god- 
liness is activity in well-doing. You know that obedi- 
ence must be not a mere formality, in the deadness of 
the letter, but truly of the soul and spirit ; for, other-^ 
wise, we should be at last but like the compositor in 
a printing-office, who might put together, word by word, 
the contents of the entire Bible, in its whole structure, 
and down to its minutest syllable, yet remain utterly 
unimpressed by the living power of the volume, and 
think of nothing beyond the mechanical work on which 
he was employed. You know, finally, that obedience 
must be universal: — for partial obedience is a poor 
mockery, which God penetrates at once with the keeu 
flash of an omniscient vision, and which can hardly 
deceive and cheat even ourselves. Withheld, where it 
would be irksome ; given, where it costs us no surrender 
and no trouble, it is an obedience, after all, not to the 
divine behests, but to our own inclinations. No: we 
must strive at least ' to fulfil all righteousness ;' and in 
righteousness we must include, not merely what our 
taste or fancy, but what the faith which we profess, pro- 
nounces to be righteous. Our Christian obedience must 
be the obedience of the whole man, with all his cor- 
poreal and mental, his emotional, moral, and spiritual 
energies, throughout the whole range and compass of 
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duty, in all points, where service is demanded of us. 
It must comprise a reverent attention to those outward 
ordinances and positive institutions which would not be 
appointed for US| unless they conduced to our sanctifica- 
tion, together with the sentiments, feelings, and dis^ 
positions, which are more peculiarly thought to mould 
the inner man. Happy are we, my brethren, if, being 
assembled in the temple of prayer, and indeed per- 
suaded that obedience is the condition of all victory, 
and the happiness of earth, as it is * the key of heaven,** 
we can, each of us» take up, in this comprehensive 
sense, the words which a great and good man uttered : 
* In this house, consecrated to his honour, in the pre- 
sence of his people, I now renew the dedication of 
myself to God, of my whole being, life, thoughts, 
powers, faculties, affections, influence, of all which he 
has given and upholds. Let these lips speak his praise^ 
this heart glow with his love, this strength be spent in 
doing his will.' At least, it is in this comprehensive 
sense that we must read and understand those pas* 
sages of Holy Writ, with which I conclude : * Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.* (1 Sam. xv. 22.) * K ye will fear the Lordi 
and serve him, and obey his voice, and not rebel 
against the commandment of the Lord, then shall ye 
continue following the Lord your God : but if ye will 
not obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of the 
Lord be against you, as it was against your fathers.' 
(1 Sam. xii. 14, 16.) ' Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and 
Israel to the robbers? did not the Lord, he against 
whom we have sinned ? for they would not walk in his 
ways, neither were they obedient unto his law. There- 
fore he hath poured upon him the fury of his anger, and 
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the strength of battle: and it hath set him on fire 
round about, yet he knew not ; and it burned him, yet 
he laid it not to heart.^ (IsaL xlii. 24, 25.) * When thou 
art in tribulation, and all these things are come upon 
thee, even in the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord 
thy God, and shalt be obedient unto his voice; (for the 
Lord thy God is a merciful God ;) he will not forsake 
thee, neither destroy thee^ nor forget the covenant of 
thy fathers which he sware unto them/ (Deut. iv. 
30, 31.) ' Seeing ye have purified your souls in obey- 
ing the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure 
heart fervently ;' (1 Pet. i. 22.) * bringing into capti-^ 
vity every thought to the obedience of Christ.' (2 Cor. 
X. 6.) * Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, and 
fear him, and keep his commandments, and obey his 
voice, and ye shall serve him, and cleave unto him.^ 
(Deut. xiii. 4.) * Behold, I set before you this day a 
blessing and a curse ; a blessing, if ye obey the com- i 

mandments of the Lord your God, which I command 
you this day : and a curse, if ye will not obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God, but turn aside out 
of the way.* (Deut. xi. 26 — 28.) 



SERMON X. 



THE LORD'S NEED OP HIS CREATURES. 



Matt. XXL part of ver. 3. 
The Lord Iiath need of them. 

THE occasion of these words is well known. They 
were spoken as the Messiah and his followers were 
about to make their solemn entry into Jerusalem, five 
days before the Passover : * And when they drew nigh^ 
then sent Jesus two disciples, saying unto them. Go 
into the village over against you, and straightway ye 
shall find an ass tied and a colt with her : loose them, 
and bring them unto me. And if any man say ought 
unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them ; 
and straightway he shall send them.^ He chose this 
modest triumph, when he might have claimed and taken 
to himself every circumstance of pomp; might have 
been surrounded with the chariots and horses of human 
sovereignty, or been attended by a retinue of angels in 
a majesty more than human. But the prophecy was to 
be fulfilled, ' Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy 
King Cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass^ 
and a colt the foal of an ass.^ 

Now, in those days, and in that country, the asso« 
dations connected with an ass, and a colt the foal of 
an ass, were not precisely the images which may occur 
to ourselves, of animals degenerate in their condition^ 
depressed to the saddest and meanest drudgery. It 
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remains manifest, however, that the Redeemer required 
the services of these brute beasts, possessing little, or 
nothing, of consideration and dignity in the eyes of 
men ; while, at the same time, he made a remarkable 
display of authority and prescience in the mission, 
which he gave to his disciples ; and while he might have 
commanded the ministry of the whole world and all its 
inhabitants. Wonderful as the expressions must sound 
in our ears, ' The Lord had need of them.^ 

My brethren, let me hasten at once to apply this 
narrative. If the Lord had need of the inferior ani- 
mals. He hath need also of mankind. Yet let me ex- 
plain myself. He is the Lord of earth and heaven. 
He has at His disposal all the riches, all the resources 
of the universe. It cannot be, therefore, that He should 
be compelled, in his own behalf, and for his own sake, 
to have recourse to any of his creatures, as if in want 
of them, or in dependence upon them, while yet retain- 
ing the infinite prerogative of ever fresh creation in his 
hands. This, we repeat, cannot be. But, we say, it has 
always pleased God to act by the use of means, very fre- 
quently of human means ; to make men the instruments 
of his will, for their present discipline in the state of 
trial, and for their eternal blessedness in the state of 
retribution. So it is still. In this sense, and for our 
own sakcs, the Lord hath need of us. He hath need of 
us, because He chooses to have need of us. He hath 
need of the Angels, who are his ministers ; He hath 
need even of us, whose privilege it is to be his servants. 

* Behold,' then, if I may venture on the language of 
the Apostle, * I shew you a mystery.** The Lord never 
can have need of us : and yet the Lord hath need of 
us. Miserable and infatuated beyond speech or thought 
must we be, if we imagine that the Omnipotent God 
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could not carry on his all-wise purposes without our 
aid; or that our doings were indispensable to his ad-i 
ministration. It were the height, of at once folly and 
blasphemy, to dream, that human help is a necessity of 
the Divine nature. God could raise the very stones 
for the performance of His behests, as well as the chil- 
dren of Adam, or the children of Abraham. 

But humility may attain gifts and blessings which 
are even beyond the aspirations of arrogance and self- 
conceit. Even in the present world, a selfish ostentation, 
a proud exorbitant ambition, is perpetually rebuked. A 
man thinks, perhaps, that he is necessary to the world, 
that the world cannot do without him ; but in this lofty 
idea of his ojm transcendent importance he soon finds 
himself mistaken. He thinks, for instance, that some 
association, or some institution, in which he takes an 
interest, cannot prosper, or even exist, save by his guar- 
dianship and superintendence. He is thwarted in some 
favourite measure ; and he withdraws in a fit of peevish 
and fretful spleen, expecting that the whole establish- 
ment is to fall to pieces. It does not fall to pieces : it 
gathers to itself new friends, and flourishes as much as 
when he was active in its management. Or, take any other 
examples of the same familiar kind, with which your own 
experience will furnish you. In the parliament where he 
sits, in the profession to which he belongs, in the asso- 
ciation with which he is connected, or in the sphere in 
which he would shine, a man absurdly fancies that he 
forms a centre, to which every thing converges, and 
from which every thing is to radiate. In his secret opi- 
nion, he is the pivot, or axis, on which everything turns. 
If society were to lose him, the vacancy could not be 
supplied. Ah I only let him retire, only let him die. 
What a lesson it is to individual vanity, for a man to 
B. S. 12 
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reflect, how sooiiy in public Ufe, or in private, in the 
senate, in the social circle, even by the fireside, hia 
place can be filled up. He sinks in the great sea of 
existence. The waters swallow him up : they close over 
him. And in how short a time will their surface ap« 
pear as smooth and tranquil, or glitter forth in the sun 
with as bright a ripple, as before. See, a monarch is 
expiring. But, * in vain the grinning shadow of death 
is ushered in by the grinning shadow of etiquette.' 
Some few courtiers are in real or affected grief, on 
account of the royal sickness. But, for the rest, * on 
green field and steepled city, the May sun shines out, 
the May evening fades, and men ply their useful, or 
useless, business, as if no Louis lay in dajiger^' I do 
not mean, that a good man will not be missed; that 
there are no faithful hearts in which his image will 
dwell, and his memory be fondly cherished ; that there 
is no affection, which can survive the victory of the 
grave : but, if a man could come back from that grave 
to his old scenes and companions but two years after 
his death, his closest connexions and his dearest friends 
would be troubled and embarrassed by his re-appear- 
ance, and there would be no longer any room for him. 

And can you suppose, brethren, that God has more 
need of this man, or of that man, than the world has ? 
And yet, O ye meek and lowly of heart, who can with 
difiiculty be brought to believe, that your exertions can 
be useful, or that there is any occasion for yoiu* good 
offices, the Lord hath need of you. But are we not 
here contradicting what has been just said ? No : or 
at least the apparent contradiction is very easily recon- 
ciled. The two statements, indeed, meet in this single 



^ See C&rlyle'fi French Revolution, Vol. i. p. 4. 
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proposition. There is a broad field for all, but not an 
exclusire field for any ; the well-being of humanity ap- 
pertains, under God, to human beings in general, but 
does not depend upon one, or upon a few, striving to 
execute all the functions of society, and to occupy all 
its attention. This is the great Law, which God has 
ordained. While any man lives, diligent service is 
demanded of him by that Sovereign Lord and Proprietor 
of the universe, to whom he owes allegiance ; if he dies, 
it is» because, by God's will, his earthly task is done ; 
and, in God's good time, he is called out of the world, 
that oihera may be active in it ; may perform their part 
upon the stage, and have their probation, their disci- 
pline, in their turn. If any man presumes upon the 
world's need of him, still more, if he presumes upon the 
LordCsy who is the supreme ruler of the world, he will 
assuredly pay in disappointment, in disgust, in deserved 
but most bitter humiliation, the due penalty of that 
overweening presumption ; but if, with a single eye, and 
a submissive spirit, he looks not to ambition, but to 
duty, he will find, that to him, as to every man, the 
Lord hath appointed a work, and for that work the 
Lord vouchsafes to have need of him. 

O saying most marvellous, and yet most true I The 
Lord has a general need of all his servants, and a 
peculiar need of each. He has a general need of them, 
both in the world, and in the Church. As they are 
men, they have a share in promoting the happiness of 
all ; as they are Christians, they are called, collectively 
as well as severally, to subdue the unbelief and ungodli^ 
ness of mankind by their efforts and their example, and 
to bear their part in the sacred conflict against the 
enemies of truth and goodness. Always there are ob- 
stacles to be encountered and removed, always there is 

12—2 
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fl good fight to be fought. And who are to encounter 
these obstacles, who are to fight this good fight ? The 
answer, of course, is, all Christians without exception; 
for all can do something, whether to advance, or to 
hinder, the religion of Jesus Christ ; all are summoned 
to be valiant in the cause of God, and to whom among 
the soldiers in the Christian army may it not be said 
that the Lord hath need of them ? 

Moreover, in the modified and restricted sense of 
the expression, which must always be attached to it, the 
Lord hath need of each among mankind in his respec* 
tive place or capacity. I mean, that, although it may 
be one person or another, in each several case, the Lord 
deigns to have need of some assigned persons for assigned 
and particular offices. With regard to distinguished 
functions, to exalted and influential positions, this fact is 
easily understood. Men see, how God may have need of 
the sovereign, or chief magistrate, of a country, who holds, 
under Himself, the sword of authority, for the maintenance 
of order, for the punishment of evil-doers, for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of such as do well. They see how 
God may have need of statesmen and legislators, whose 
business it is to wield the destinies of a nation, and have 
a due concern for all its interests, so that ' peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be 
established in it for all generations.' Men see, again, 
hpw God may have need of the prelates or rulers of a 
Church ; or, likewise, of the subordinate ministers, who 
have yet to preach the word, and dispense the Holy 
Sacraments. They think, too, that God may have need 
of persons of vast endowments, natural or acquired ; or 
of persons of wealth and leisure, who can set on foot 
large schemes of philanthropy, and become patrons or 
presidents of important institutions. 
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And here, perhaps, they stop. Nay, brethren, such 
persons and such things it is as far from my inclination 
as from my duty to disparage ; but still the world is so 
constituted by an Omniscient Providence, that an age 
or people is moulded and determined in its type, not 
simply by these grand and imposing agencies. The 
welfare of a community, and of all its component por* 
tions, depends upon each member^s government of him- 
self, the control of his passions, the discipline of his 
entire being, and on the quiet action of individual upon 
individual, in the ordinary and constant intercourses of 
existence, far more, I apprehend, than upon the most 
magnificent schemes and institutions that were ever 
devised. And, therefore, any man whatever, without 
any kind of brilliant talents or mighty resources, has 
opportunities of serving the Lord ; and his services may 
be rendered available for good, not less than those of 
persons, the most dignified by their station, or the most 
celebrated for their accomplishments. 

But a man says, I am engaged in my profession or 
my business; and, if I would earn a competence for 
myself, or leave a subsistence for my children, I must 
toil at it from morning till night. My family has need 
of me ; but what need can the Lord have, or what can 
I do? Ah, the Lord has need of you to set forth 
in your daily life the principles of a Christian con- 
scientiousness. The Lord hath need of you in that 
profession, or that business— in that avocation, what- 
ever it be, so that you should not go beyond or defraud 
yoiu* brother in any matter, nor realize that vivid de- 
scription in the Book of Proverbs, which is, I fear, 
Almost as applicable now as it was in the days of So- 
lomon : ' It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer : 
but when he goeth away, then he boasteth.' The Lord 
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hath need of you in your family, so that you should 
regulate it upon a Christian model : for, next to your 
own salvation, your family, without question, should be 
your foremost care, and demands your chief solicitude ; 
and if each family were but truly a Christian house* 
hold, little more would be required for the aggregate 
repose and happiness of human society. The Lord hath 
need of you in your home, that you should present a 
Christian example; and that you should not merely 
heap together worldly riches for your children, but help 
them to lay up treasure in heaven — ^the best dowry 
which you can give in your lifetime, the best inherit* 
ance which you can bequeath as you go hence. As 
long, too, as the Lord makes the poor his repre* 
sentatives, and what is done unto them is done unto 
the Lord, so long the Lord must have need of you, 
while the poor have need of you ; and you must pass 
beyond the circle of your immediate family, to afford 
some portion of your substance, even if you can afford 
no portion of your time, for purposes of sacred or useful 
beneficence, in the more extended range of your Chris- 
tian relations, or, at least, in the locality where you 
have taken up your abode. 

But from an opposite quarter there comes a differ* 
ent kind of statement, or almost complaint. Some, in. 
stead of being immersed in business, can find no occu- 
pation. A person of this class says: I am solitary in 
this vast crowd and throng of human beings. My kin- 
dred are all severed from me by death or distance. 
Lovers and acquaintances have departed. I have no 
ties or interest in life. Life itself, therefore, is weari* 
ness to me ; and I stand aloof, in the fear that I could 
be only wearisome to others. I feel as if I were a mere 
burden or incumbrance upon earth. Now, for every 
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such person, the strongest and most real consolation lies 
in the words which have been so frequently repeated : 
* The Lord hath need of you.* It must be, therefore, 
your own fault if you but cumber the ground ; if your 
existence is listless and dull, without aim or object ; if 
you can find nothing to awaken your feelings, and call 
your best energies into play. Look only at our popular 
tion as it is. You can make friends, relations, kindred, 
as it were, of the distressed around you. You can be 
their visitor, teacher, guide, comforter; and in their 
hearts you may have a home. All these are calls upon 
you from the Lord ; upon you, as upon all those, ' whose 
hearts prey on themselves, because they have no ade- 
quate object for their being.'* Yes ; the world may put you 
aside ; but what is that, if God asks you to devote your- 
self to the unhappy ? In the eyes of men you may seem 
useless, or out of the tide and current of society ; but 
what of that, if the Lord not only has employment for 
you, but has need of you until it be done ? A blessed 
privilege is yours ; and as a subordinate agent, meekly 
and unobtrusively going about to execute the Divine 
Will upon earth, you may even have a part in that 
strain of rejoicing : ' Sing, O heavens ; and be joyful, O 
earth ; and break forth into singing, O mountains : for 
the Lord hath comforted his people, and will have 
mercy upon his afflicted.' (Isaiah xlix. 13.) 

From such persons, in the early times, were gathered 
in great part the deacons and deaconesses of the Chris- 
tian Church ; and although a somewhat different mean- 
ing is now annexed to the name, - diaconate,' we may 
still have the reality. Or take another illustration ; for, 
in a case like this, illustrations are the most obvious 
arguments. There is one, then, who cannot go about; 
one, who is confined by bodily infirmities to a sick 
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room, and will, perhaps, never be removed from it, save 
to the place of burial. Youth, strength, activity, have 
vanished ; and instead of them is the lassitude of wear- 
ing disease. There is one, who can no longer, as of 
old, be sedulously engaged in household industry; no 
longer perform the part of Martha, < and be cumbered 
about much serving, careful and troubled about many 
things : ' — no ; but in her quiet loneliness she can per- 
form the part of Mary, which shall not be taken away 
from her; she can wait upon the Lord, and sit, as it 
were, at his feet, and hear, or read, his word. Nay-, 
here is one who has now scarcely the power of sitting 
up to behold the light clouds of summer, as they 
traverse the blue sky ; yet who had once loved to con- 
template the face of nature in all its aspects ; the dawn 
and flush of the morning, and the dewy eve and the 
grey twilight, when the sun has gone down ; one, whose 
delight it had been to walk in the fields and by the 
river-side, to gaze upon the green earth or the glitter- 
ing ocean ; to watch the flowers bursting forth in the 
spring, and to hear the renewed song of the birds. 
Never, never again shall the heart of this sufferer be 
gladdened by these pure and unpolluted enjoyments. 
It is a pain to look at the blaze of noon-tide; and 
scarcely can the moonlight be allowed to stream through 
the darkened windows of that apartment, consecrated, 
as it were, to aching feebleness. Under such circum- 
stances, the ancient Roman would have conunited self- 
murder almost upon principle. But the Christian waits 
upon God, and possesses his soul in patience. His 
chamber of languishing can become almost a scene of 
triumph, because it is a scene of reliance on the Omni- 
potent. He can no longer — to use the common lan«- 
guage of men — bustle, and make a figure in the world. 
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He can no longer be a candidate for its gains, or 
an aspirant for its honours. He can no longer be 
serviceable to it, or active in it. But he can serve the 
Lord. He can serve the Lord in the solemn stillnes of 
devotional thought, as much as in the busiest places of 
worldly concourse. He can serve the Lord by the exer- 
cise of those passive virtues, which are in the sight of 
heaven of great price ; by meek endurance, by unfalter- 
ing prayer and gratitude, by filial acquiescence, by 
tranquil resignation, by unrepining and even cheerful 
contentment. And, then, has not the Lord need of 
him ? The Lord hath need of him, even more than of 
other men, that he may approve himself a faithful disciple 
of that crucified Saviour, * who was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief;' and may shew the might 
of Christianity, under circumstances of severest triaL 

And let me correct what I have just said. I have 
said, that such a person can no longer be serviceable to 
the world. But such is not really the case. His bed 
of pain will be a centre of good influences. The most 
energetic services, which he could render to mankind, 
in his days of freshest vigour, might not be half so 
valuable as the manifestation, which he makes, of the 
power of a true and lively faith, in that state of sick- 
ness, debility, or sudden decay, by which, ere many 
years are past, every one living will be overtaken. 

But the hour comes, when even this manifestation 
can be made no more. The supreme moment is at 
hand. Well, brethren: some are to glorify God, by 
their longer stay, some by their earlier and swifter 
departure ; and as the Lord has need of us in our 
lives, so has he also need of us when our life termi- 
nates ; that we may be evidences, how, in Christ's name, 
.death may be stripped of its terrors, and the last enemy 
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may be put under our feet. It may be, that a man 
must Bay, like Hezekiah said, * In the cutting off of my 
days, I shall go to the gates of the grave: I am 
deprived of the residue of my years. I shall not see 
the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living : I 
shall behold man no more with the inhabitants of the 
world,' (Isaiah xxxviiL 11) ; but the Christian knows that 
he shall yet see the Lord in the land of everlasting life, 
that he shall yet behold angels, and the just made per- 
fect, and other worlds of a loveliness and grandeur, in 
comparison with which this earth, which we now tread, 
is but as a dark speck on an infinite horizon. And 
therefore to those, who stand around him in his agony, 
and to all those who shall hear of him, the expiring 
believer may convey the most blissful and most precious 
of all lessons, by letting them witness, with what love 
and piety towards God, with what charity and kindness 
towards all mankind, with what confiding penitence, 
what serenity, what peace, what hope, what trust, a 
Christian can die. And it is for this very end that the 
Lord hath need of him. 

My brethren, I will not fatigue your attention with 
any further elucidations of a matter in itself plain. Let 
me conclude, as I commenced, by the admonition, that 
our error may amount to a blasphemous profaneness, if 
we can think, that the Lord hath need of us in the 
same sense, or manner, as we have need of the Lord ; 
or that a man can ' be profitable unto God f or that the 
Lord's arm is shortened, so that He cannot do all 
things, should He so will, by his own direct and imme- 
diate interference. But it has been mercifully ordained, 
that not in an absolute, but in a qualified meaning of 
the phrase, the Lord should have need of us, for man's 
sake and for our own sake, so long as our fellow-^srea- 
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tures have need of us, or as we have need one of an- 
other. Moreover, if all things are to conduce to his 
glory, the Lord hath need of us, so long as we can ren- 
der him the homage, which is due unto his name, and 
exhibit the superiority of the principles of true godli- 
ness. If He deigns to act by secondary instrumen- 
talities, the Lord hath need of us, as He may be even 
said to have need of all inanimate things, every element 
of nature, every province of creation, for the carrying 
forward and fulfilment of his purposes. He hath need 
of us in all ranks and in all relations. He hath need 
of us, not only as we kneel in his temples, or in that 
oratory, which every household should become by its 
daily devotions, but as we are links, however apparently 
insignificant, in the world's social constitution, and in 
that lawful business, which we are still to do, as ' unto 
the Lord, and not unto man.^ He hath need of us in 
courts or in cottages, in the factory or in the mansion, 
in the field or at the loom, in the laboratories of sci- 
ence, in the schools of art, or in the workshop of me- 
chanical or manual toiL He hath need not only of the 
prince or the noble, the great proprietor or capitalist, 
but of the trader and of the peasant, of the man who 
earns his weekly wages by the sweat of his brow, or of 
the struggling woman, who wrests a scanty subsistence 
from her needle, and of the nurse who watches a child, 
or tends the inmates of a hospital. With the Lord, 
there is no respect of persons : and, if He can have need 
of any. He must have need of aU. Unspeakable conde- 
scension, that our God should have need of us : — God, 
who inhabiteth eternity, of us the insects of an hour : — 
God, the omnipotent Creator, at whose Word worlds 
and systems of worlds start into being, of us, whom 
his least breath can make or unmake : — God, the spi- 
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ritual, the self-subsisting, the iDfinite, vhom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain, of us, the brothers and sisters 
of the worm I Yet only strive to think, if God conde- 
scends to have need of us, what should be our reve- 
rence, what our sense of responsibility to God I if God 
requires our efforts and resources to be put forth, how 
they should all be consecrated to God ! 

My brethren, I look around me ; and life in all its 
movements, society in all its departments, seems to me 
a corroboration of this argument ; every thing is a testi- 
mony to this wondrous truth. At the present day, we 
hear much about * hero-worship f much about some 
famous individuals, who by their genius or their energy 
can take a lead in the world. Nor is it for any one 
to decry those, who can make themselves prominent 
and conspicuous in the pursuit of worthy aims; who 
can impress a character for good upon the period in 
which they live, and give an impetus to improvement 
through all succeeding ages. Honour be to their names, 
or to their memories. But I have endeavoured to prove 
to you, that the welfare of mankind does not hang, even 
so far as men are instrumental to it, upon a few, how- 
ever illustrious ; that the main, real, universal require- 
ment is, that none should stand idle in the market- 
place, but that all should labour in their respective 
vocations, as under the eye of God, who had hired and 
would reward them; not that the spirit of pride and 
self-aggrandisement should be nourished by the deifi- 
cation of heroes, more especially, if that Being, who is 
our only master and model, is to be reckoned and con- 
founded in their number, as if he were no higher nor 
better than they; but that all should shew forth the 
reality of those migestic privileges and those celestiajl 
gifts, with which Christ has invested not the clergy 
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alone, but also the lay members of his Church, the 
blessed company of all the faithful. For * Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One.' ' Ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.' 
The most righteous ambition of us all, is that we may 
be dutiful and useful in our place : the truest elevation 
of us all, is that the Lord hath need of us : the noblest 
hope and happiness of us all, is that God may say at 
last to the humblest among us, * Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things : enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.' Matt. xxv. 21. 

Almighty and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the 
whole body of the Church is governed and sanctified, 
receive our supplications and prayers, which we offer 
before thee for all estates of men in thy holy Church, 
that every member of the same, in his vocation and 
ministry, may truly and godly serve thee, through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ Amen. 



SERMON XL 



ON THE RELATION BETWEEN PIETY AND 

PHILANTHROPY. 



1 John IV. 21. 



And this commandment have we from Him, That he who 

loveth God lave his brother also. 

THE Senricea of this morning S the Collect, the Gospel» 
and more especially the Epistle, point so much to 
one subject, that we could scarcely avoid it, even if it 
did not claim our attention by the peculiar magnitude 
of its intrinsic interest and importance. That subject 
iSy the connexion between the love of God and the love 
of man ; with the imperative obligation, which lies con* 
sequently upon us, if we pretend to Christian piety, to 
exercise Christian philanthropy. 

' Beloved,' says St John, and his own disposition and 
history give a beautiful appropriateness to his exhorta- 
tions — * Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of 
God. In this was manifested the love of God towards 
us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God; but that He loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation fqp our sins. Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another/ 



First Sunday after Trinity. 
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Here the basis of all is laid in the Divine character, 
the Divine acts ; and the necessary result of all is to be 
our reciprocal lore among ourselves, as well as our 
supreme and universal love towards that Being who has 
made us the objects of his gratuitous, undeserved, and 
ineffable tenderness. ^ And this commandment have we 
from Him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.' By the term brother, we are, of course to under- 
stand — ^for after our Lord himself, all the writers of the 
New Testament, and, most of all, St John, the Apostle 
of love, leave no doubt upon the point, who are to be 
recognized and treated as brethren — ^we are to under- 
stand the whole human race, all for whom Christ died, 
aU over whom God watches, with his loving compas- 
sionate guardianship, and for whom he has provided 
the dispensation of infinite mercy. 

Wherefore, it is plain, our religion is to be the 
ground of our charity, and our charity is to be the fruit 
of our religion. The Divine love is to be the parent 
of human or brotherly love. To inculcate and produce 
in us this heavenly disposition, is, as Bishop Home has 
well observed, * the end of the Gospel, and of all its 
doctrines. It is deduced in Scripture even from those 
which may seem to be of the most mysterious and 
speculative nature, the Unity of the Divine Persons, 
the divinity and satisfaction of Christ, doctrines which 
cannot therefore be denied or degraded, without re- 
moving or proportionably lessening the most endearing 
and affecting inducements to the Christian life. Indeed, 
the happy temper of the Christian is the natural and 
kindly effect of the great evangelical truths, when 
treasured up in the mind, and made the subjects of 
frequent meditation.' 

Following up this train of thought, I propose now 
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to consider, so far as a single discourse can afford room 
for such consideration, the relation between religion 
and morality, and, more specifically, between piety 
towards God and kindness towards our fellow-crea* 
tures. 

The great obligations, love to God and love to 
man, must be assumed. We are not about to discuss 
the persuasives to either ; or the extent, mode, and occa- 
sions of their respective exercise. These are matters 
most worthy of attention ; but they do not constitute 
the special subject to which the text directs our thoughts. 
What we are called to examine is the relation between 
the two. Now the word, * relation,' as you know, implies 
both connexion and distinction ; for things which have 
no ties of connexion can hardly be related ; and things 
which have no distinction between them, are not re-» 
lated, but identical. The connexion is our more imme- 
diate and proper topic ; but it may be advisable to trace 
the distinction, in the first instance, even in order that 
the connexion may be afterwards better understood. 

We say, then, that our duty to God, and our duty 
to man, are, in some sense, distinct duties. They stand, 
in a measure, on their own ground, and have their own 
internal principles. Either of them would exist, even if 
the other had no existence. 

With regard to our duty towards God, if only we 
believe that God is the supreme reality, the great 
source and preserver of our being, the matter is obvious 
and incontrovertible. When Adam stood alone in Para^ 
disc, ere yet sons and daughters were born to him, ere 
Eve was yet created, he beheld in the Lord God the 
infinite object of love, reverence, adoration. So, at this 
hour, if any one of us stood alone upon the earth, and 
there were no other human being upon the whole face 
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of it, he would stand, nevertheless, in God*s presence ; 
his relation to God, his dependence upon God, would 
remain unaltered in his solitude. Severally and indi* 
vidually, we are, every one of us, indebted to God for 
all that we are, or can be ; all that we have, or can 
have: for our life, health, and reason; for all our 
means and capacities of happiness ; for the air which we 
breathe, for the food which we enjoy, for the fair world 
which we inhabit, and the brighter world which we hope 
for ; and, therefore, all the offices of piety, our prayers 
and praises, our love and gratitude, the full tribute of 
our loyal allegiance, our undivided homage, our devoted 
service, must be for ever His due. 

With regard to our duty to mankind, the case is by 
no means so self-evident ; and yet it admits of sufficient 
proof. Even if the idea of God were set aside, it were 
possible to construct, to a certain extent, a scheme of 
human duty. For the study of Ethics may, and does, 
constitute a science in itself. This moral science, like 
Political Economy, or any other branch of philosophical 
investigation, has its own proper subjects of inquiry ; its 
own proper data and conclusions ; its own special laws, 
axioms, and conditions ; while bound up, like other par-* 
ticular sciences, with aU science, or knowledge, as a 
whole. And we have a conmion interest in its being 
carefully and rightly framed. 

Indeed, it would be most instructive to examine, if 
we had time, how far, irrespective and independent of 
religion, such a science can carry us, and at what point 
it inevitably stops or fails. The foundations of such a 
science, not indeed very broad, or very deep, but such 
as they are, may be laid in the reason and conscience of 
men ; in their moral sentiments and instincts ; in their 
feeling of self-respect, or even of pride and shame : — or 
B. s. 13 
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again, in their natural affections, social and domestic, 
parental, filial, conjugal, fraternal; and in all their 
sympathies with their kind: — or yet again, in their 
sense of utility, and the general interest of that collec* 
tive humanity of which they are component parts. 
Such a science may teach the necessity of public order 
and private virtue; may prohibit the promiscuous or 
excessive gratification of the sensual appetites, the 
wanton indulgence of the voluptuous or the vindictive 
passions; may urge the claims of consangumity, of 
friendship, of citizenship; may enjoin prudence and 
self-discipline, sobriety and purity; the regulation of 
the desires ; the cultivation and practice of truth and 
honesty, — ^truth, which is the honesty of speech; honesty, 
which is the truth of action. Nor have there been 
wanting, even where the thought of God has been ab- 
sent from the heart, some shining instances of zeal and 
perseverance, in redressing the wrongs, and advancing 
the improvement, of the human race; some splendid, 
though but occasional, exhibitions of amiability and 
courtesy; of probity and disinterestedness; of gene- 
rosity ; of magnanimity ; of self-devotion to the cause 
of patriotism and freedom, whatever it might demand 
of cost and labour in execution, of fortitude and resig- 
nation in endurance. So far, even the Atheist, perhaps, 
has recognized the obligations of morality. It can 
scarcely be supposed that they will have much force or 
weight with him, under fierce temptations, when the eye 
of the world is withdrawn ; but still he can indude these 
obligations in his theory of what is. Even though he 
refuses to acknowledge a personal and Divine Being, to 
whom he is responsible in his lifetime and after deaths 
he may yet deem himself bound by the law of kindness 
to his fellow-creatures ; — he may yet feel that he has 
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rights with respect to other men, and, therefore, that 
other men must have rights with respect to himself; 
that he receives from others benefit; and, therefore, 
that be should render to others benefit and service in 
his turn ; that he is engaged with them in the common 
defence of Ufe and property, the common preservation 
of peace and safety, the common opposition to all gross 
crimes of violence and fraud : and probably, in ordinary 
cases, he is inclined, whether from impulse, or upon cal-' 
dilation, to love rather than to hatred ; to justice and 
benevolence, rather than to their opposites; in other 
words, he would rather do good than harm to those 
around him, provided no powerful inducement inter- 
feres to make him promote his selfish advantage, or 
aggrandisement, at the expence of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It would appear, then, that piety and morality, the 
love of God and the love of man, have some peculiar 
und characteristic properties, which mark them ofif from 
each other. But they have abo common principles, as 
well as distinctive ; and they cannot, therefore, be alto- 
gether separated. They are not parallel, but converg- 
ing lines. There are points at which they of necessity 
meet. They are as different threads woven into one 
tissue: and their interconnexion, or unity, which we 
would proceed to trace, is even more important to us, 
than the distinction between them. 

Our Lord himself manifestly inculcates this great 
unity ; whether of human duty, or of the Divine law. 
* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with aU thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighboiur as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the 

13—2 
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prophets/ AU the precepts and injunctions of all the 
writers of the Sacred Volume run up into the ten Com- 
mandments delivered on Mount Sinai. These ten Com- 
mandments run upf in their turn, into the two Tables ; 
or into those two capital Laws of the Decalogue, to 
love God supremely, and our neighbour as ourselves* 
And these two Tables, or Laws, themselves also run up 
into the unity of that love, which is the one fulfilment 
of the whole Law. For true Christian love is in itself 
one indivisible prineiple, varying in its direction, but 
the same always in its nature ; a seed, which takes root 
downwards, and bears fruit upwards; a flame, which 
ascends and expands, in a spire of light, and a body of 
fire ; a river of God, which also fertilizes and blesses 
the else sterile places of humanity. It is a power ever 
intensifying and ever enlarging itself; connecting and 
harmonizing all the departments of our duty, and 
moulding them together into compactness and symme- 
try, while exhibiting the diversities of operation in that 
one and the selfsame Spirit, who worketh all in all. 

Such, my brethren, is and must be the case, where- 
ever Christian love really dweUs and bums in any 
human bosom. The exact process, perhaps, may not 
always be the same ; but, wherever this love begins, it 
will not end, or cease, until it has become all-embracing 
and universally difinsed. Usually, as the Apostle sug* 
gests to usy it must commence with those whom we 
behold with our bodily senses, and with whom we are 
brought into familiar and daily contact; but it must 
mount up to Him, who is the AIl-in-All, the one su- 
preme Object and universal Author of all things : and 
having there reached its true apex, or point of union, 
it will come down again, as from the one source and 
centre, radiating into all the lines of duty, and pouring 
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itself into a thousand streams, which have at once their 
separation and their confluence. As everywhere and 
always, the universal is the necessary foundation and 
condition of the special, so here, all special affections 
must be gathered up into one general affection; all 
subordinate and partictdar rules must be gathered into 
the supreme and universal rule. In short, all must at 
last be drawn and gathered up into that God, who is 
the primary fountain, and sole end of all. 

For just observe. And first of morality in general. 
It has its roots, you would say, in the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind ; in their perception of a real imperish- 
able meaning in the words oughty dtUy, and the like : or 
it flows from the deductions of their reason ; or from 
that higher taste, by which they discern the fitness of 
things, and have a sense of moral beauty : or it depends 
upon their notions of expediency on the largest scale ; 
or upon their indestructible feelings, the emotional 
part of their nature ; in fact, upon the indulgence of an 
enlightened selfishness ; because all kind, gentle, and 
generous emotions are accompanied with an exquisite 
delight, but all the workings of hate, envy, and malig- 
nity, are in themselves pain and torment. Be it so. 
We have already said, that these things are well worthy 
of an independent study, and should be investigated on 
their own account. 

But still the basis of all must be in God. At least, 
if God exists, and is such as we believe him to be» 
these things can have no existence without God, This 
very consciousness, these perceptions, these feelings, 
are from God. The moral ideas, which rise within us, 
are the voice of God. The moral obligations, which an 
internal force compeb us to acknowledge, are the law 
of God. Men, indeed, may not be rightly influenced by 
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religion ; they may have no definite or practical concep- 
tion, how every thing hangs from God, and tends to 
God ; yet they * are a law unto themselves.^ They *shew 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their con-* 
science abo bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another/ But, 
first and last, who framed this law, and wrote it upon 
man's heart? Who appointed this witness of con- 
science ? who invested with their power these absolving 
or condemning thoughts, and gave authority to these 
sentiments of internal approbation or disapprobation, 
moral praise or blame ? 

But further. All moral duties are included in love. 
Let us look at love, then, in particular? Do I love 
those who are near and dear to me ? Yet this capacity 
of loving, and these objects on which my love is fixed, 
whence come they but always from God ? Can I love all 
men? Can I love the whole human family, and see a 
brother in every individual of my species ? It is because 
that family is God's family after all, in all races, through- 
out all ages, one in Him. It is because that brother- 
hood is drawn up into God, who is the one Author of 
all being. We are brothers, because we belong equally 
to that one stock, which is from God : and are alike chil- 
dren of the one infinite and universal Parent We are 
also brothers, because the Son of God is the one Be- 
deemer and Beconciler of all ; gathering all things and 
all persons together into Himself ; making us all to be 
joint members of one body under one head ; and con- 
secrating all our affections by the one baptism of the 
Divine loving-kindness, and into the one imitation of 
the Divine example. 

So, whichever way I turn, whether to natural prin-i 
ciples, or to the Christian Revelation, whether to the 
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origin of things, or their nature, or their operation, or 
their result, I find a great unity of love and obedience, 
amidst the diversity of specific obligations, — ^an unity 
without confusion, as a distinction without insulation. 
For God himself is the unity of the whole moral, as of 
the whole physical and intellectual world. The founda- 
tion of all must be the Will of God ; and the end of 
all must be the glory of God. 

Is it possible, then, for me or for you altogether to 
dissociate and divorce religion and morality, piety and 
philanthropy ? They have, as we have endeavoured to 
explain^ their distinct spheres, their distinctive claims 
and occasions. But they are alike parts of the same 
duty to God, who, the immediate object of the one, the 
source, sanction, and ultimate object of the other, con- 
stitutes that which is binding upon us in both. They 
may be even called parts of each other. For piety is 
that "part of morality, or conscientious obedience, which 
is expressly exercised towards God: morality is that 
part of religion, or pious obedience, which is expressly 
exercised towards mankind. 

Such, at least, must be the Christianas view. He, 
at least, can no more separate the two great depart* 
ments of duty, than, while he yet lives, he can tear 
asunder soul and body. 

For can the true Christian think of morality without 
piety, the love of man without the love of God ? Can 
he even think of being a good man, or a tender-hearted 
man, without being a man of prayer, a man longing for 
God and heaven ? Nay, the visible object of love must 
lead him up to the Invisible, the finite to the Infinite : 
and, if he loves his brother also, it is mainly because 
this is God's commandment, and because he loves God. 
Some acts, which are directly offices of piety, he will do 
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directly and exclusively unto Qod ; such as devout me* 
ditation and communion, supplication and thanksgiving, 
public, domestic, and personal worship; attendance upon 
those prescribed rites and sacraments, which are, in truth, 
as being means and instruments of the Divine grace, 
the food and sustenance of the moral, scarcely, if at all 
less, than of the religious and spiritual life. And other 
more common things he will convert into offices of piety 
by the spirit in which he does them. Wfiatever he does. 
In his business, or in his household, he will do as unto 
the Lord: in rendering unto Caesar the things which 
are CsBsarX unto man the things that are man's, he 
will render them, as being God's ordinance, and as 
being himself, like every other moral and accountable 
•creature, a steward of Him, who is the sole Proprietor, 
Lord, and Master of the Universe. His moral duty is 
but the more earthly side of his religious duty: his 
piety must accompany him at every step which he takes 
in his mortal pilgrimage; and, as it is a portion of 
himself, and glows in his inmost soul, it must give a 
tone and colour to his moral dispositions, and to all 
his intercoiurse with his fellow- men. He obeys the 
second table of the Decalogue, because the first is a 
reality to him, the greatest and most solemn of reali- 
ties. He honours his father and his mother, he observes 
the fifth commandment, in letter and in spirit; not only 
because he beholds in it the foundation of all human 
virtue, all social order and tranquillity; but because 
God has issued his edict that this hallowed duty should 
be performed, and also implanted the affections which 
prompt him to the performance. He abstains from 
stealing ; not only because shame, or fear, deters him ; 
or because he discerns the vast wrong and mischief 
which must accrue to society from offences of this 
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description ; but because God has forbidden thefl, and 
stamped upon his mind and heart the instinct of justice. 
Morality, in short, which is too apt in itself to become a 
cold thing, or a proud thing, or a vain-glorious thing, is 
in him at once excited and kept humble by piety ; and 
both are bound up together into the one principle of 
devout homage by the one idea of obedience to the 
Divine Will. He owes all to God ; all his own faculties, 
all external bounties and means of good ; and he em« 
ploys them all as instruments of grateful veneration in 
diffusing the blessings which he enjoys : he sees in them 
all but BO many exponents of the Divine Volition, 
engraven on the tablets of his own nature, or stamped 
in ineffaceable characters on the world around him. 

Other men may resolve to walk in the strength 
of their own rectitude, denying or disregarding the 
need of Divine assistance : other men may be satisfied 
to possess the spirit of kindliness and honour, unsanc* 
tified by the spirit of devotion : but, whatever distinc* 
tions may arise from temperament, or education, or 
circumstances; whatever difference there may be in 
outward propriety of conduct, or in attention to the 
conventional morality on which social opinion has set its 
seal, the Christian is still assured that God will divide 
mankind into two classes — ^those who have the obedi- 
ence of faith, and those who are without it ; those who 
act upon the principle of loving duty to himself, and 
those who are disdainful, or forgetful, of that principle. 

But then the other question comes : can the Chris* 
tian even think of piety without morality, or of the love 
of God without the love of man? God forbid. For 
look once more at morality in general. Has God en« 
joined upon us all that is right and just ; are Christ 
and his apostles the teachers and patterns to us, of all 
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the relative virtues ; is it the plan of all the Epistles of 
the New Testament to add practical directions to doc- 
trinal statements ; and yet shall men leave virtue un- 
practised, and cherish the imaginations and habits of 
vice, while they wear the garh, and utter the language, 
of religion ? Shall the rich man neglect the duties of 
his station, in the ^affectation of spiritual-mindedness, 
and devotional exercises, or on the ground of being saved 
by faith ? Or shall the poor man, against the express 
lessons of his Bible, pretend to be pious, while he for* 
gets to be industrious, leaving his family to pine in des-» 
titution, or to live at the expence of the more diligent ? 
Or look once more at love in particular. One main 
reason for manifesting the infinite loving-ldadness of 
God in Christ towards us all, is to inspire in mankind a 
fervent love towards each other. This leading idea per* 
vades the Gospel, and recurs perpetually, as you know, 
in a hundred shapes. Has Ood been good and gracious, 
plenteous in mercies and gifts, only that a man may be 
like Dives, faring sumptuously, clothed in purple and 
fine linen, while some hungry and tattered Lazarus is 
a suppliant at his gates ? Shall he pray to be forgiven, 
and hope that his prayer is heard ; and then go out into 
the world, harsh, relentless, unforgiving in heart and 
deed? Shall he kneel in thankfulness that the ten 
thousand talents of debt have been remitted to him, and 
then have no pity upon the fellow-creature who owes 
him the hundred pence? Shall he afiect to have a 
profound sense of the benefits of creation, preservation, 
redemption, and salvation ; yet never strive to exhibit 
in himself some faint reflection of the Divine character, 
and attain to God^s likeness in the spirit of beneficence ? 
Ah, shocking hypocrisy I Ah, inconceivable contradiction ! 
Ah, poor sophists, the dupes and victims of their own 
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sophistries ! We must end at the point from which we 
started. Have we known and believed the love that 
Ood hath to us? * But he that loveth not, knoweth not 
God. For God is love. And he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.' And we must derive 
the rudiments of love from what touches us, what comes 
home to us, what is close before us. * That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.' We must follow this 
appointed order. * If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love Grod, 
whom he hath not seen ?' * Can a man be profitable 
unto God?' No: but on that very account, the God 
who, in his inexhaustible abundance of splendour, and 
power, and riches, and blessedness, can need nothing at 
man's hands, has, by a wonderful economy, made every 
poor and dbtressed person his representative upon 
earth ; so that what is done to that person is done as to 
Himself; what is refused to that person is refused as to 
Himself. We have Christ's solemn warning, that every 
afflicted man, every miserable and languishing sufferer, 
is as his image, and stands in his stead. And the love 
of Christ constraineth us I Piety, then, without philan- 
thropy — Christian piety without Christian philanthropy, 
— ^is it not of all inconsistent things the most inconsist- 
ent, of all impossible things the most impossible I I 
would pass over those striking cases, such as the con<> 
version of the heathen, or the rescue of men in oiur own 
streets from present and eternal perdition — ^where the 
two are obviously and indissolubly united ; where the 
largest and most direct piety is, in itself, the largest 
and most direct philanthropy ; and I would simply ask, 
what is piety but a life dedicated to God's service; 
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and how can that be, without service done to those 
human beings, whom God has placed in such a position 
that we are able to serve them, and whom he has speci- 
ally intended to be recipients of our good offices ? It 
is the prerogative and the joy of Christian men and 
Christian women to care for those for whom God cares ; 
to raise monuments of their piety in their evangelical 
charity ; to cultivate and develope the purer and higher 
nature of those about them ; and to surround them with 
circumstances favourable to their virtue and happiness. 
It is the prerogative and the joy of Christian men and 
Christian women, to assist all aims and efforts for social 
improvement, where they are judicious and feasible; 
and to take their due share of every necessary burden, 
and every righteous work ; to help, for instance, in the 
construction of better habitations for their humbler 
neighbours, while they would likewise erect temples for 
the worship of God ; to aid all general designs of 
benevolence or usefulness, such as schools and hospitals; 
while they likewise labour, in all those individual and 
private instances which are within their sphere, to alIe-> 
viate sorrow ; to remove, or at least diminish, ignorance 
and crime ; to provide those things which are necessary 
to sustain life ; and those things also which may render it 
something else than a long trouble or discomfort, a con- 
stant and sore temptation to the transgression of both 
Divine and human laws, an immense barrier against 
mental, moral, and spiritual progress. 

In a word, the love of God, and the love of man, 
must go side by side. Where the one is, the other will 
be, and must be. The one is the inevitable companion or 
consequence of the other. They are indeed one. The 
love of God, and the love of man, — they are bound round 
and enclosed in the same bright girdle of religious duty ; 
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they are branches ramifying from one trunk ; rays issuing 
from one orb ; currents flowing from one fountain ; and, 
though their waters may seem parted, always destined 
to re-unite. It is, therefore, no frivolous or irreverent, 
it is no vapid or merely rhetorical use of the great name 
of the Most Holy, it is the necessary result and sum of 
oiur whole argument, that we exhort you, for the love of 
God, in God's name, for God's sake, do good to your 
fellow-creatures; study their good in every way, and 
study most their highest and most enduring good. For 
Hhis commandment have we from Him, that he who 
loveth God, love his brother also.' 'He that loveth 
not his brother abideth in death.' 

* We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.' And how great should 
be the extent of this love I It should go to some real 
portion of our substance. 'Whoso hath this world's 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him ?' It should go further than our substance ; it 
should involve the most precious of all sacrifices, if that 
sacrifice be demanded. 'Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life for us ; and we ought 
also to lay down our lives for the brethren.' Such is 
evangelical love ; such the unity of it ; such the mea- 
sure and standard of it; such the motives and incen- 
tives to it I 

I trust, my brethren, that even these weak words 
may be remembered, whenever occasions shall arise to 
demand the practical application of them; but I am 
glad to have delivered them now, when I have no par- 
ticular cause to plead, no particular object to promote, 
no charitable contributions to ask upon the instant; 
when, therefore, I cannot be considered as a mere 
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advocate for a special purpose ; but when my business 
is, so far as I can, to impress upon you, generally^ and 
in reference to your whole lives, a cardinal verity of 
your religion ; speaking — ^for I would venture so to 
speak — as a sincere and truthfUl person, and as to those 
who value sincerity and are also lovers of truth. 



Note. 

On the subject of this SermoD, the reader may consult, Sn 
addition to the works of our well-known writers, the recent treatise 
of Hickok. 'Piety,' he says, 'cannot be, where virtue is discarded; 
and hence God's legislation will enforce all morality for the ends of 
piety/ 'Nothing can be more disastrous to the interests of piety, 
than an attempt to divorce it from social morality and civil alle- 
giance.' ' On the other hand, nothing can be more preposterous than 
to put morality and patriotism in the place of piety. Religion is 
never to be viewed as if it had its end in making men virtuous, or 
obedient to human law ; and thus that God's government was only a 
means for making human society more moral or more free, but quite 
the other side foremost. God enjoins obedience to the claims of 
morality and freedom, that man may be more pious, and thus the 
more acceptable servant and worshipper of Himself.' — System of Moral 
Sdenee, by Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., pp. 325, 326. 



SERMON XIL 



ON EARNESTNESS IN GOOD. 



1 Cor, XIL 31. 
But covet earnestly the heat gifts. 

THE words immediately succeeding are» 'And yet 
shew I mito yoii a more excellent way.' Accord- 
ing to the apostle, then, you may say, there is some- 
thing more excellent than earnestly coveting the best 
gifts. And yet, my brethren, he did not, I apprehend, 
mean to affirm this proposition, in exactly the same 
sense or latitude, in which we should now understand 
it. Some little explanation, therefore, of the matter 
may be needful, before we proceed. St Paul had been 
alluding to what were then called ^ gifts' in the Scrip* 
ture and in the church. He specifies * gift» of healing, 
gifts of tongues, gifts of interpretation.' Some had one 
kind, some had another. The believers were earnestly 
to covet the best Still, the apostle goes on to arg^e, 
there is a grace of charity, which is better than any of 
these gifts : and to seek after charity is a more excel- 
lent way, than to covet any of them* In the words of 
an approved commentator, ' The apostle concludes the 
chapter with this advice, that they desire the best, that 
is, the most beneficial and edifying gifts, such as are 
most advantageous to the church : yet withal intimates 
to them, that there is a still more excellent way of 
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ministering to the welfare of the church, and of edify- 
ing their own souls, even the grace of true Christian 
love one to another.' 

Always, brethren, it is important and salutary for 
us to be taught this lesson: never more important, 
never more salutary, than in the days in which we 
live. But we must see distinctly and accurately what 
that lesson is. It is, that to strive after charity is 
nobler than to aspire to the loftiest powers and accom- 
plishments even of Christian ministration ; such as vast 
knowledge, or miraculous energy, or splendour of pro* 
phesying. It is not, that any thing is more excellent 
than coveting the best gifts, in our modern and usual 
acceptation of the phrase. For we may take it abso- 
lutely, and not simply in a relative signification, or with 
a view to the comparative value of different gifts or 
graces. In gifts we are apt to comprehend all quali- 
ties and endowments ; and to place charity as foremost 
in the number. But, in this sense, it is quite evident 
that the contrast, or opposition, made by St Paul, no 
longer exists. Believe me, nowhere in Holy Scripture 
is it asserted or implied, that we can do better, than 
earnestly seek, or covet, the best gifts ; when, by the 
best gifts, we imderstand the highest good, in which 
love, of course, is included. I am the more anxious to 
remove any possible misapprehension of this kind, be- 
cause earnestness in good is the subject which I would 
propose for our present meditations. And I propose it, 
both because no design can ever be prosecuted with 
effect, nothing save what is altogether inconsiderable 
and trivial can ever be attempted, unless there be 
earnestness and seriousness of mind in all who are en- 
gaged or interested in it ; and also, because the topic 
is one, which will be found to have a peculiar applica- 
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tion to that solemn period of the year at which we have 
arrived*. 

The text, then^ I would regard, generally, as an in- 
junction to be in earnest — to be in earnest about good. 
Nothing^ I reiterate at the outset, nothing is more ex- 
cellent than this: nor can our fondest admiration of 
charity at all interfere with it. The original clause 
inay, perhaps, be more literally rendered, ' Be zealous 
for, or zealously desire, the superior benefits or advan- 
tages;' in conformity with what we read in another 
place, ' It is good to be zealously aifected always in a 
good thing.^ But this difference of translation is of no 
moment whatever : it is, in fact, merely verbal. Zeal 
and earnestness are almost convertible terms : the two 
qualities are inseparable. And they must be accompa- 
nied by seriousness and fervour. Still, therefore, the 
tenet remains, and may be broadly stated, that Chris- 
tians are required to be zealous, or earnest, or serious, 
or feryent, — ^take which expression you please, — ^in the 
cause of goodness, and for the things acceptable to 
God. 

It is scarcely possible, my brethren, to estimate at 
too high a price the necessity and the value of this 
temper of mind. ' The first requisite,' says Palcy, in 
his well-known sermon, * the Jirst requisite in religion, is 
seriousness. No impression can be made without it. 
An orderly life, so far as others are able to observe, is 
now and then produced by prudential motives, or by 
dint of habit; but, without seriousness, there can be 
no religious principle at the foundation, no course of 
conduct flowing from religious motives : in a word, there 
can be no religion. This cannot exist without serious- 



1 The season of Lent. 
B. S. 14 
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ness upon the subject. Perhaps, a teacher of religion 
has more difficulty in producing seriousness amongst his 
hearers, than in any other part of his office. Until he 
succeeds in this, he loses his labour ; and when once, 
from any cause whatever, a spirit of levity has taken 
hold of a mind, it is next to impossible to plant serious 
considerations in that mind. It is seldom to be done, 
except by some great shock or alarm, sufficient to make 
a radical change in the disposition ; which is God^s own 
way of bringing about the business.^ 

I go on, my brethren, to remark to you, that, as 
without seriousness, or earnestness, there can be no reli- 
gion ; so, likewise, there can be no dignity or elevation 
of intellect; no steadfastness of will; no force, or decision 
of character ; no glow, or vigour, or elevation of soul ; 
no ardour of affection, or intensity of purpose ; there 
can be no large or correct view of the nature and 
destination of man, or the true ends of his existence ; 
no stability and constancy of aim or effort, no real mag-* 
nanimity or virtue, no genuine composure or happiness. 
The opposite of seriousness, or earnestness, is, of 
course, as Paley tells us, levity, ov frivolity of spirit; the 
habit of playing at life ; of ' making light^ of every thing, 
however great, or urgent, important, or venerable. 

Now, levity is of two kinds. One is the natural 
light-heartedness, and light-mindedness, of childhood; 
or of that extreme youth, which is the continuation of 
childhood. When I say, * natural,' I do not mean, that 
there is not oftentimes something, for something you 
have probably marked, grave and serious in the eyes 
even of infants, when they first send forth, as it were, 
their wondering inquiries into the world around them ; 
but I mean, that at least a comparative thoughtlessness 
is to be expected, at an age, when the cares and solid- 
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tudes of life have not yet come ; and when the processes 
of thought have hardly been awakened. It was, there- 
fore, the complaint of Dr Arnold, and all other teachers 
of the very young have been ready to echo it — ^that 
the main obstacle with which he had to contend was 
the want of seriousness, or moral thoughtfulness, in his 
pupils. But in all generous minds» where the soil itself 
is rich and deep, — in all minds, except those of the 
lowest, thinnest, and poorest order, those of which flip- 
pancy and folly are inherent, ineradicable characteris- 
tics ; this want is gradually supplied. Absolute thought- 
lessness, or levity, — I am not speaking of joyfulness, or 
cheerfulness, or constitutional alacrity of spirits — abso- 
lute thoughtlessness, or levity, generally passes off, as 
boyhood or girlhood makes the transition into adoles* 
cence. As the world without opens upon him; as a 
world almost more astonishing is developed within him- 
self; — as he stands in presence of the marvels and mys- 
teries of the universe ; as he contemplates the beauty 
or the majesty of nature ; gazes upon forest, or moun- 
tain, or on the evening clouds, gorgeous in their hues 
of purple and vermilion ; or tries to pierce the infinite 
depths of the midnight firmament, and trace the far- 
off and unnumbered stars shining in their courses ;— -on 
any such occasion, the mere sense of material sublimity 
and magnificence, loveliness or grandeur, will call forth 
corresponding emotions in a young man's spirit; will 
tend to exalt, soften, solemnize it ; to fill the heart with 
admiration, and the eyes with tears. From the very 
freshness and vividness of his impressions, a flood of 
sentiment rushes over him, an intensity of feeling takes 
possession of his soul. How must this be the case, as 
he has a feeling,— not Pantheistical, but Christian — 

14—2 
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' Of Bomething far more deeply interfusedy 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things/ 

Still more, a growing acquaintance with human life in 
its variety of aspects, in its complication of interests, 
pursuits, anxieties, Ticissitudes, temptations ; and, most 
of all, internal longings, aspirations vast and undefined ; 
imperious appetites, passionate desires, impetuous affec- 
tions, at once new and verging to maturity, are apt to 
create a thrilling excitement, from which seriousness, 
and earnestness, and fervour, cannot be quite estranged. 
It is a mistake to suppose that youth — ^youth, I mean, 
when touching upon manhood or womanhood — ^is, from 
the nature of things, inconsistent with earnestness of 
mind. Its faults, excesses, sins, arise, for the most part, 
not from what is properly called levity, but from im-> 
pulses too hot, too domineering, too headlong for calm- 
ness, or sobriety, or moderation. Youth lives, for a 
while, in a high, vague, ideal of its own ; it is roused or 
melted by all that it sees or hears of the noble, the 
magnanimous, the heroic ; it breathes an atmosphere of 
poetry, unpractical, perhaps, yet hardly frivolous; its 
tendency is to be ardent and enthusiastic, and often- 
times even melancholy and pensive, because yearning 
for the imattained and unattainable, because throbbing 
with imaginations which nothing around can satisfy* 

On this topic, a very curious and instructive illustra* 
tion, if the present were the time or the place for it» 
might be adduced from the history of literature* It 
will be found, I think, on due investigation, that, almost 
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always, the inspirations of the young are serious ; that 
not merely what most touches and delights them, as 
they read, is the recital of great actions and high ad- 
ventures ; but what they are prompted to compose, is 
some stirring tragedy, some lofty or romantic poem; 
some tale, replete with earnest, splendid^ immense, im- 
possible achievements. Comedy, farce, satire, spring 
from the opinions, and, alas I belong to the experience, 
of a much later period of life. Youth is sanguine, and 
bums with intense wishes ; it is like a wheel on fire with 
the velocity of its own movements ; it trusts, beUeves, 
hopes, anticipates, and in fancy gradps more than ever 
can be realized; till, in the course of worldliness, a 
later period succeeds, to unteach these expectations, 
and instil its deplorable lessons of a cold, hard frivolity, 
in their stead* 

And we are thus brought to the second kind of 
levity. My brethren, this is not light-heartedness, or 
even light-mindedness; it is something very different^ 
and a great deal worse. Too often it is the re-action 
from this first intoxication of the mind and heart ; from 
the misdirected fervour, the distempered, ill-regulated 
enthusiasm, of our youthful days. It is that wretched 
levity, which is found lying in the cup of worldly excite* 
ment, when we drink it to the bottom, and to the 
dregs. It comes with the feeling of the hoUowness, the 
deceitfulness, the wearisomeness, the emptiness of the 
passing scene, and all that belongs to it, whenever 
such a feeling is uncorrected and unsanctified by reli- 
gion. But you may say, or think, it is our Lord who 
commands us, * Be careful for nothing :' it is Scripture 
which declares to us, that all things under the sun are 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; and which, therefore, im« 
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plies, that they are all to sit loosely upon us, and that 
we are to have a light opinion of them alL Undoubt- 
edly, my brethren, all earthly things are, and will be 
found to be, vanity and vexation of spirit, if we set our 
hearts upon them for their own sake ; if we make them 
the terminating and culminating objects of our thoughts 
and exertions ; but if, in their due sphere and mea- 
sure, we use them for our moral discipline, and with 
reference to God's honour and glory; if we employ them 
to improve the condition of other men, and to aid our- 
selves in our road to the kingdom of heaven, then 
those other injunctions are more applicable ; * Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might;' 
' Be not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord/ It was the praise of Apollos that he was ' fer- 
vent in the spirit :' just as St. Peter exhorts the primi- 
tive disciples to 4ove one e^jxother fervently:^ just as 
St. Paul * rejoiced in their earnest desire, their fervent 
mind towards himself :' and as he declares approvingly 
of Epaphras, that he ' had a great zeal, and was labouring 
fervently for them in prayers/ 

In this sense, therefore, that modem saying, ^ Life 
is real, life is earnest,' is but an announcement bor- 
rowed from the Bible rightly understood. Indeed the 
one true corrective of undue anxiety and inordinate 
devotedness is, that we should be zealous for good, that 
we should covet earnestly the best g^fts, and that we 
should put forth this earnestness according to the plain 
sense and intention of Holy Writ. An excessive addic* 
tion to the things or persons around us, and a super- 
cilious, cynical disdain of them, are both equally un« 
christian. But — as here, too, extremes beget extremes— 
the one of these evils follows close upon the heels of the 
other. And sad, beyond description, is it to see the 
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constant oscillation between opposite infatuations ; the 
alternations of too much eagerness and too much un- 
concern; of an insane eagerness and vehemence, and 
a still more insane disregard, lassitude, and contempt. 
Tenable is the recoil — yet almost inevitable as it is 
terrible — ^when, the just proportion of things having been 
neglected or reversed, zeal languishes and fades away, 
because it was expended on aims not worthy of it ; and 
earnestness has been absorbed even in the poor dis* 
sipations which gave it birth; and seriousness is for 
ever lost, because it was all wasted upon trifles. 

But this, we say, is the course of worldliness, and 
this the goal to which it hastens. And thus it is, that 
we encounter that species of levity, which is incident to 
worldly selfishness; which is bom and fostered, not of 
youthful exhilaration; not of cheerfulness, or even of 
carelessness; but of worldly disappointments and disgusts, 
of indifference, of hardness of heart. This, we affirm, 
is levity of a dreary and a desperate kind. As to the 
giddy and the thoughtless, and even as to the levity 
which makes their friends afiraid for them, there may 
be always some hope. Years may sober them down ; or 
sorrow bring them to reflection. Eventually, from the 
advance of age, and the stem lessons of experience, 
inconsiderateness may become serious, and volatility 
sedate. But this is a levity, not softened, but indurated, 
not melted and removed, but rendered callous and inve- 
terate, by time, and even by affliction. If it wears the 
semblance of joyousness, that joyousness is altogether 
superficial, external, artificial, false ; and the levity itself 
is an unnatural, imreal thing; a grinning mask; an 
outside crust or varnish over the festering sores of a 
proud, ungentle, and undisciplined spirit. It is the 
levity not of the heart, but of the tongue; it is the 
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levity of irony and scorn ; it is the levity of suspicion 
and unbelief. It is not a levity, free, candid, and spon- 
taneous, gushing up of itself from clear, fresh fountains ; 
it is, for the most part, a deliberate and intentional, a 
forced, elaborate, and systematic levity. 

Would any of you turn from this description as be- 
ing merely the conventional and formal talk of the 
pulpit ? I appeal, again, to the history of all nations, to 
the literature of all nations, to all observation and all 
consciousness. Do we not meet with persons, — alas I is 
not the world full of them — ^who have no earnestness^ 
who deny all earnestness ; yet whose wit is but sarcasm, 
whose smile is a sneer, whose mirth is all bitterness, 
whose laughter has no gladness in it. Why should 
they be serious ? what is there in the universe about 
which it is worth while to be serious ? With them, life 
is a tragical farce, a melancholy jest, a dull and dreary 
plaything ; and man, the sport and riddle of the world. 
With them, love, and friendship, and gratitude, are but 
names. Every reform, every amelioration among man-^ 
kind, is a pretence or an impracticability. Philanthropy 
is cant. Piety is a sham. Disinterestedness and kind* 
ness, integrity and fidelity, are unveracities and phan- 
tasms. They believe nothing; love nothing; care for 
nothing; hope for nothing. For them, there is no one 
thing in the world more true or more commendable 
than another. Nothing is excellent ; nothing admirable; 
nothing august; nothing holy. They strive at least 
with a dreadful pertinacity to bring themselves into this 
miserable state. For such, indeed, it is. Miserable state I 
state, thrice, and ten times, miserable ! when all trust in 
God and goodness ; all assured conviction of the essen- 
tial superiority of right over wrong ; of the certainty of 
its eventual and eternal triumph, and of the strenuous 
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endeavours which it demands and deserves, in order 
that it may at once prevail, dies out of the heart of man 
or woman. 

Guard, then, I beseech you, against the sneering 
and mocking spirit, which may otherwise encroach upon 
you more and more. Avoid it, as you would avoid 
plague or leprosy. We are told of the comic painter 
Hogarth : ' He used to regret bitterly that, having so 
long perverted his attention to what was ludicrous and 
despicable, there remained to him scarcely any appre- 
ciation of the noble and the beautiful, either in art or 
nature. Walpole, likewise, had so disparaged all things 
in his own eyes, that nothing appeared to him to be 
worthy of admiration, respect, or emulation. His great 
g^fts were almost thrown away ; his genius was without 
motive'.' Then let not, I pray you, thb fatal habit grow 
upon your souls : the habit of looking only at the low, 
mean, and ludicrous side of man and life; and of placing 
everything, however amiable, however venerable, in a 
ridiculous point of view : just as there are some, of so 
depraved and degraded a taste, that they can derive 
more pleasure from some burlesque or parody upon Mil* 
ton, siUy even in its cleverness, than from the pages of 
Milton himself. Soon, very soon, whenever this habit 
is encouraged, the whole verdure of the heart, even, it 
may be, of the still youthful heart, is withered up. It 
is no longer capable of any great emotions, any warm 
tenderness, any steadfast and sacred affection. The 
springs of its truest happiness are for ever dry. For 
better is it, ay, and happier — even that the heart should 
ache and bleed, than that it should have no sympathies. 
A man, I am sure, is not to be envied, that he can lead 
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a life of easy, slothful voluptuousness, unmoved amidst 
the groans of the world : that he can be undisturbed and 
unpenetrated, merely because he has encased himself in 
a corslet of indifference, and can wear always upon his 
countenance a frigid, satirical, sardonic smile; proud 
to be insensible, proud to be marble-hearted. And oh, 
after all, that cold bright armour is not an armour of 
proof. However close and compact its mail or plate 
may be made, there will be joints and fissures in that 
harness, crevices and interstices in that apparent pano- 
ply, through which the sword of suffering can pierce. 
The most selfish, even because they are selfish, will have 
some points that are vulnerable : and there are no 
woimds so sharp and painful as those which are inflicted 
on our self-esteem. 

Besides, if a man could have fewer griefs, because 
he is dead to feeling, he at least deprives himself of 
all large and noUe satisfactions. For him, the poetry, 
what I would call the religious poetry, of existence, 
withers and vanishes ; and his whole life becomes harsh 
and prosaic, yet without becoming the more real. And 
let us, each one of us, ask ourselves, when we have expe- 
rienced, if we have ever experienced, any sense of good- 
ness within us, is it not when we have been earnest 
and serious ? when we have experienced, if we have 
ever experienced, any great calm, any great joy within 
us, any gratification too big for utterance, is it not when 
we have been earnest and serious? when our better, 
finer, deeper feelings have been stirred, and when mer- 
riment would seem almost desecration ? Or, behold, in 
imagination, those orgies of riotous hilarity I listen, in 
imagination, to those screams of dissolute laughter, 
those shouts and songs of obstreperous and drunken 
revelry I Are those from whom they issue, whether they 
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be men or women, the happiest of the human race? 
Thou knowest, O God, to whom their brutal hardness, 
or their secret anguish is laid bare, that they are the 
most pitiable. Kay, I verily believe, that nothing upon 
earth becomes so dismal as the Saturnalia of an inces- 
sant and frivolous joviality; and that even to the worldly 
man a perpetual Carnival would be more intolerable 
than a perpetual Lent« 

Here, too, is not a case, where a man can say, 'Well, 
if happiness be lost, there is something higher than 
happiness* Earthly happiness, at least, may advanta- 
geously be surrendered to the solemn sense and ardu- 
ous pursuit of duty/ Solemn sense I arduous pursuit of 
duty I How can these things be without seriousness and 
earnestness; or how can they consist with a light and 
scornful tone of mind ; with that mixed temper of the 
Cynic and the Sadducee, which chills and curdles every 
generous or heroic sentiment ? Then, zeal, there can 
be none ; energy, there can be none : virtue, there can 
be none ; no respect for obligation, no spirit of rever- 
ence. The whole character is dwarfed and impove- 
rished; bearing upon it every mark of littleness, and 
weakness, and sordidness. There cannot even remain 
any real serenity and evenness of soul, amidst the se- 
ductions of prosperous fortune ; or any righteous forti- 
tude, which can sustain us, under the pressure of sick- 
ness or difficulty ; but the poor frolics of youth will 
only give place to the sourness and peevishness, the 
querulous and bitter sneers, of a frivolous and godless 
old age 1 

You must now see, my brethren, how our matter of 
discourse is appropriate to the present season. For this 
season must, of itself, peculiarly urge upon us profound 
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and steadfast faith ; strict attention to devotional exeN 
cises ; repentance and contrition for sin ; the necessity 
of taking up the cross, and imitating the self-denial and 
self-sacrifice of our Lord and his apostles. But for all 
these things seriousness and earnestness are indispen- 
sable : to all these things nothing is so adverse, no con- 
trast is so complete, as that spirit of derisive levity 
which we have been deploring and deprecating. 

For is it not adverse to a profound and . steadfast 
faith ? To all that is profound and steadfast, it must be 
adverse ; but to faith, most of all. For it is the very 
spawn of indiiferentism, of distrust, of hard and frigid 
scepticism. He on whom it fastens can have no faith ia 
any object, whether upon earth or in heaven : no faith 
in God or man, in his fellow-creatures, or in himselfl 
Never can such a spirit co-exist with any deep religious 
convictions, or any trust in an 'Almighty Friend, and 
a Divine Saviour. 

Neither can it co-exist with any sincere regard for 
sacred ordinances and devotional exercises. It is a 
temper altogether hostile to veneration, worship, devo* 
tion, of every kind. Its attention to the ordinances and 
exercises of piety— even if with a secret sneer it con^ 
descends to pay any — can be but an outward shew. Of 
all devout exercises, the solemn services of this season, 
for instance, seriousness, or earnestness, is the very 
life and soul. They partly spring from this serious- 
ness; and they help, in their turn, to promote, confirm^ 
strengthen it. But a contemptuous levity is essentially 
incompatible with it ; is its absolute negation and con* 
tradiction. Yet without seriousness, or earnestness, 
'sacred meditation cannot be ; a real attention to the 
rites and employments of religion cannot be. Such 
attention, under such circumstances, is but an affecta* 
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tion, where the pretended worshipper is^ in his heart, 
scorning himself and those around him ; is but a form 
or mockery, on which, though it may sometimes deceive 
men, God will frown as an affront, and not a homage. 

Moreover, it is self-evident, that this levity of mind 
is most alien from all true penitence, or contrition for 
sin. For with such emotions must come strictness of 
self-examination ; an abiding and pungent sense of the 
awfulness of moral transgression ; deep grief and horror 
at the pollutions by which the soul has been defiled ; an 
infinite regret for the past opportunities abused, or 
wasted; a resolute determination, God helping us, to 
wrestle with our vices, and amend our lives. But there 
is required for these things that concentration of the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, and even physical energies, 
which a sarcastic levity altogether mocks and abhors. 
It mocks and abhors that godly sorrow, that intense, 
and, it may well be, agonizing conviction of demerit 
in God's sight, which must lead us to earnestness in 
prayer and seriousness in repentance ; which must cover 
the soul itself with the sackcloth and i^hes of humilia* 
tion. My brethren, even in these weeks, when religion 
does assume, and ought to assume, its severer aspect, I 
will not say, that life is to have no recreations ; that the 
bodily and mental frame of man is to be always on the 
stretch ; is not sometimes to be relaxed from that au&* 
tere tension, by which otherwise its force will be first 
overstrained, then debilitated, or broken : — I will not say, 
that gaiety and gladness, or, generally, the lighter amuse-* 
ments and enjoyments of life, are not, in some sense, 
> pleasant and agreeable to man ; that they are not allow* 
able in their place and degree, and that there is not a 
season for them. — ^Nothing can be . gained by exaggera- 
tions ; certainly nothing by exaggerations, which the con- 
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sciousness of every hearer contradicts. Still I do say, that 
these are but the lighter enjoyments of life ; lighter even 
than vanity itself, in compari^n with the blessedness of 
religion, and that peace which passeth all understanding. 
I can no more conceive mirth to be the higheat happi- 
ness, than I can conceive heaven to be a place where 
mirth and laughter will be predominant. I do also 
say, that these things become most dangerous, and 
even criminal, when they are pursued with an immo- 
derate attachment; most pernicious, when they dissipate- 
the high endowments of the human mind on toys and 
pastimes; most unseemly, when they are continued, 
with an engrossing exdusiveness, into a period of life 
destined for graver thought, and manlier action. Now, 
too, is the time for confessing our iniquities, and mourn- 
ing over their frequency and their turpitude. Still, 
even now, while we think of levity as guilt and frenzy, 
our religion has nothing to do with habitual gloom and 
moroseness, dejection and despondency. The man who 
is always gloomy and morose must be wanting in the 
true belief and temper of a Christian. Too probably 
he has some hidden wrong, either in the state of the 
heart, or the conduct of his affairs ; some great dread, 
or burden upon his conscience, which he will not, or 
dares not, throw upon the Lord. Even from the depths 
of a prostrate self-abasement, the Christian may rise 
up with comfort in his soul : the hope which feeds on the 
mercies of God, and the wonders of the Divine forgive- 
ness, may spring even from a true penitence and com- 
punction ; and the faith, which trusts without presuming 
in the merits of a Redeemer, may hear, even amidst the 
tumults of regret and tribulation, the sound of those 
inspiring accents, 'Bqjoice in the Lord alway; and 
again I say unto you, Rqjoice.' But, on the contrary. 
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that which is really connected with moroseness, de« 
spondency*, and a crushing depression, is the levity of 
which we have been speaking. It is as far from Chris- 
tian cheerfulness, as from Christian seriousness. Never 
let us confound it with Christian resignation, acquis 
escence, or contentment. In their source, their nature, 
their effects, the things are as opposite as light and 
darkness. That levity, which is almost a species of 
self-raillery and self-contempt, has always in it a gnaw- 
ing discontent, a secret, concealed dissatisfaction, which 
has followed fast upon a surfeited self-indulgence, upon 
a wounded and baffled self-love ; it is as irreconcileable 
with Christian joy or Christian hope, as it is with Chris- 
tian faith, with Christian love and charity, or even with 
Christian repentance and self-reproach. 

We need hardly add, that it is at the antipodes of 
Christian self-denial or renunciation of self. The man, 
who erects a disdainful frivolity into an idol, how should 
he bear the cross ? how should he even get up out of 
his chair of sloth, and put himself to an hour'^s incon- 
venience ? how should he surrender a single inclination, 
or caprice, when he takes no serious interest in any 
person or thing ; when he goes upon the principle, that 
the world holds nothing of sufficient moment to deserve 
the slightest exertion or the slightest sacrifice? And 
how — ^we shudder at the contrast, — ^how should he walk 
in the footsteps of Christ and the Apostles of Christ ? 
how in the footsteps of those men, who were willing to 
spend and to be spent ; who accepted the lot of hunger 
and thirst, of cold and nakedness, of labours and perils, 
of imprisonment and torment ; who went with a calm and 
cheerful seriousness, through persecution to martyrdom, 
that they might speed forward the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and the spiritual welfare of mankind ? how in the 
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footsteps of that Being, who descended to human penury 
and shame ; whose life was a long pain, a long privation ; 
who 'being in an agony prayed yet more earnestly ;' who 
suffered things unutterable; who gave Himself up to 
crucifixion between two thieves; — ^because He knew, 
brethren, the awful realities of g^d, the awful realities 
of evil; and the immense price which must be paid, 
that these might be gained, and those averted ; because 
He knew the terrible responsibilities of rational and 
moral beings, the fearful liabilities which men have in- 
curred, the tremendous consequences of unrepented and 
unexpiated g^ilt, and the unspeakable difference be* 
tween heaven and hell? And we — ^we, perhaps — can 
think lightly of this wonderful, this solemn gift of life, 
on which an infinite hereafter is suspended ; we can find 
no aim, no object, in the universe worth living for, or 
worth dying for ; we cannot be in earnest even to work 
out our salvation ; and we can deem the soul itself to 
be of so little value or importance, that it scarcely mat- 
ters whether it be saved or lost. 

Kay» why should we trouble ourselves with the 
inquiry whether we possess souls, and have before us a 
conscious immortality ? Let us eat and drink ; let us 
laugh and play : let these suffer and toil ; let those sin 
and perish ; let all things go as they will ; while we are 
wrapped up in our mantle of unconcern, and can en- 
counter the great problems of existence, — mighty and 
mysterious as we were once wont to think them, — vnth. 
a biting derision, or some shallow and unmeaning jest. 

But, no, my brethren ; these sentiments of a diseased 
frivolousness are the last shame and degradation of 
humanity. Let us learn from the Gospel to treat light 
things lightly, and serious things with seriousness. We 
must want all that is most precious to us, all that raises 
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US above the brutes, while we want seriousness and ear- 
nestness of mind. I once again entreat you, not to 
divest yourselves of that quality, without which the sagest 
of the heathens believed all strength, all goodness, 
all gpreatness, to be impossible. I entreat you once 
again, not to drag on an existence, languid and yet 
impatient, fluttering and yet supine, trivial and yet fret- 
ful, with the affections petrified, and the life-blood of 
the heart congealed. I entreat you once again, to put 
away that wretched levity, which must feel even itself to 
be ' a sham ;' yet which is the bane and canker of our 
reasonable and our religious faculties ; which leaves our 
impotent and dreary life without scope, purpose, or in- 
terest, and consigns our whole being to the feeblest and 
most contemptible insignificance. It can have no ele- 
ment in it, that is real, solid, or consistent; for it is 
entirely opposed to the best impulses and highest dic- 
tates of our nature. It cannot be a true wisdom or 
philosophy, a just view of man and of the world ; for it 
makes truth equivalent to falsehood; it causes all evil 
to be rampant ; it enthrones error, ignorance, barbarities, 
miseries, in undisturbed possession of the whole earth, 
without remedy, redress, or mitigation. It cannot be 
acceptable, it must be offensive, to God ; for it exists in 
opposition to the intellect and the conscience, which He 
has implanted in us, and in contemptuous defiance of 
the revealed word, which He has vouchsafed to give us. 
But I may have said too much, and I cannot trust myself 
to say more. Oh, for the sake of manhood I Oh, for the 
love of God I let us be earnest about something ; let us 
covet earnestly the heat gifts. 'Be fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord^ It is the Lord who demands our ser- 
vice. It is the Lord whose work we have to do. 
Fervour in vanities and profligacies is guilt indeed. But 
B. s. 15 
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a man, whose spirit is fervent in the cause of Divine 
righteousness, is a spectacle over which angels rcgoice, 
over which God himself rejoices. * Wherefore, brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.' 



SERMON XIIL 



ON THE PASSIVE VIRTUES. 



ECCLESIASTES YU. 8. 

TTie patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit 

WE are now entering that solemn week^ which de- 
rives its name from the passion of our Redeemer ; 
and we have prayed, in the Collect of this day^ for 
grace 'to follow the example of His patience.* It is 
true, indeed, that, as our Lord's sufferings were greater 
than any which we can be called to endure, so his be- 
haviour in the midst of them exhibits a transcendent 
perfection beyond any which we can hope to reach. 
The excellence, however, which, viewed in \\aJvU extent^ 
is altogether inimitable, still may be, and ought to be, 
regarded, not only with a profound and devout rever- 
ence, but also with a steadfast determination, God help- 
ing us, to leam and obey the sacred lessons which it 
teaches. 

The occasion must, at any rate, be a favourable one 
for a general, though very brief, consideration of those 
passive virtues, which the world is apt to disparage or 
overlook ; but which are, in the eye of heaven, of great 
price; and which, most of all, perhaps, do honour to 
the Christian profession, and characterize the saints of 
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God. For you can scarcely require to be told, that 
the whole of the New Testament is, in one sense, little 
more than an illustration and expansion of this aphorism 
in the Old, 'The patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit.' 

The simple assertion of the text, however, is almost 
too plain to need further enforcement: pride, being 
directly the opposite of the Christian temper ; patience, 
being its 'best exemplification ; pride, being the quality 
most offensive to God, and most unfit for man ; patience, 
being the grace which the Gospel most recommends, 
and which most, perhaps, in its turn recommends the 
Oospel. And yet, if we look at things on a broad 
scale, what do we behold ? The epidemic intoxication 
about war and warlike glory, although we may trust it 
is gradually subsiding, has not passed away. But, so 
long as this fever continues among mankind, it is vir- 
tually, if not expressly denied, that the patient in spirit 
are better than the proud in spirit. If any man in any 
public assembly, in any quarter of the globe, were to 
enjoin patience and forbearance upon a people, advising 
them to put up the sword, and yield a contested point 
to some rival empire, the probability is, that his single 
voice would be drowned in the general outcry about 
national honour, and the cowardice, the disgrace, the 
ruin, of submitting to the shadow of an ii\]ury. An 
aggressive policy is still, I believe, more popular in all 
states, than any measure which takes the shape of con« 
cession. You will observe, that I am here merely 
asserting what I suppose to be a fact, without arguing 
any question of right or expediency. 

And as it is still with nations, in spite of Peace-Soci-^ 
eties, so is it still with individuals, in spite of Anti-duel- 
ling Societies. A readiness to avenge is still, for the 
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most part, held in higher esteem than a readiness to 
endure ; haughtiness than self-abasement ; a retort, than 
an apology ; and what is called a spirited reply, than 
the soft answer which turneth away wrath : so that if 
men, even Christian men, at this very period, spoke 
their real sentiments, they would oftentimes be inclined 
to reverse the saying of the Preacher, and declare that 
the proud in spirit is better than the patient in spirit. 

But I have said, that it is not so much any particular 
kind of patience, as the passive virtues in general, which 
we are to-day invited to consider. I have also said, 
that these are frequently depreciated or forgotten in 
the world. The world does not sufficiently discern their 
beauty and their value ; the necessity for their cultiva* 
tion ; or the vast scope which exists for their exercise 
and development. And no wonder I Passive virtue is 
usually a retired thing, which is not visible amid the 
crowd and shock of men ; a silent thing, which does not 
utter its cry, like the sound of a trumpet, in the streets. 
The more signal and conspicuous instances of it are, in* 
deed, admired and recorded, as when the martyr stands 
intrepid and uncomplaining amidst the flames ; or when 
the patriot lays his head, with manly courage, on the 
block, and resigns himself with an unblanched cheek to 
the stroke of the executioner. But these are the rare 
and splendid exceptions. The opportunities for this 
sublime, or rather, perhaps, this more dazzling forti- 
tude, can hardly be of frequent occurrence ; and passive 
virtue, in itself, rather avoids, than courts, these public 
triumphs. In the mean time, the attention of the world 
is occupied and almost engrossed by those other quali- 
ties, which are officiously presenting and loudly en« 
forcing their claims. More especially, in an age and 
country such as ours, an age and country of excite- 
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ment, of rapid transition, of mighty movement ; distin* 
guished by so immense an activity, so intense, and in- 
cessant a competition, that the majority of mankind 
live in a headng and restless ferment of mind and 
body; amidst this strife of parties, these rivalries of 
commerce, these thousand roads and currents of enter* 
prise, — a paramount, if not absorbing, consideration is 
sure to be obtained by the more stirring parts of human 
character, such as boldness, promptitude, alacrity, ar- 
dour of conception, and vigour of execution. More 
shewy in themselves, they appear to the common eye 
more necessary and beneficial in their operations. The 
passive virtues, on the other hand, awaken no such enthu- 
siasm. They produce no startling instantaneous change. 
They do not heat the world with their energy, in order 
that they may fix their stamp upon it, before it cools. 
It is difficult to calculate their influence upon the sum 
of life. For this influence is not the result of any 
single or sudden impression ; it is gentle and uniform, 
not paroxysmal and violent : it consists in the tranquil 
spell which breathes through a whole existence. Far 
easier is it to trace the efiects of any fiery and decisive 
action ; just as it is far easier to trace the effects of 
the stroke of the lightning, or of the concussions of an 
earthquake, or of the ravages of an inundation or a 
storm, than of the quiet harmonies of nature. 

In a word, the passive virtues are, from their nature, 
serene and unobtrusive; and, therefore, are always in 
danger of being pushed out of sight by noisier and more 
impetuous energies; or even of being trampled under 
foot by their eager and hurried tread. Thus it is in 
the world at large ; and even in the so-called religious 
world, especially at a period of theological controversy, 
and in the midst of conflicting systems, bustle, vehe- 
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xnence, and zealous partizanship, are likely to obtain a 
far larger share of favour and applause than the meeker, 
more retiring, and deeply-seated graces of Christianity 
— such as devotional meditation and patient waiting 
upon God« 

And yet, my brethren, the passive virtues do really 
possess the excellence, and the importance attached to 
them in the Gospel ; and they who exhibit them, must 
really be among the best benefactors of the world. We 
are not to think that they have no power, because they 
are not fierce, and disturbing forces ; or that they exert 
no efficacy, because they are not accompanied with that 
display, which their own proper essence prevents them 
from having ; which they could not have, and yet con- 
tinue to be what they are. The very spheres, occasions, 
and seasons, which most call them forth, invest them 
with a peculiar sacredness. Their value, too, is always 
felt in their loss : it may, perhaps, be most accurately 
tested and measured by their absence. Hell is chiefly 
hell, because the passive virtues can have no home in 
the bosom of its inhabitants. And just try to conceive, 
what the world would be, if the passive virtues had no 
place in it. Just conceive what a house would be, 
where the passive virtues never found admittance. Alas ! 
such houses are often seen. The instances are but too 
common, where men of ardent active disposition, dili- 
gent in business, ready to be of service in all public 
relations, are yet the scourges of their family, and a 
torment to themselves, for want of the passive virtues. 
They fill an abode with angry rebukes, or querulous im- 
patience : one touch of pain, or illness, or opposition, 
destroys the balance of their minds : everything must be 
at their disposal, and according to their wish, or they 
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are miserable themselves, and still more are those mise- 
rable with whom they have intercourse, or over whom 
they have authority : they are at the mercy of the very 
atmosphere ; for they can scarcely endure the confine- 
ment of an hour ; and a cloud or a shower of rain ren* 
ders them uneasy and irritable: they burst out into 
ebullitions of spleen, or murmurs of moroseness, with, 
or even without, the slightest provocation: bitter and 
domineering towards their fellow-creatures, unruly and 
mutinous against heaven ! Just think of those, on the 
contrary, who, without imposing talents, or shining 
accomplishments, without wealth, or genius, or peculiar 
personal advantages, yet diffuse happiness around them, 
wherever they go, simply by the Christian magic of 
bearing and forbearing. Their passive virtues act lite, 
rally as a charm. How do they hallow and endear a 
hearth; how do they throw a moral sunshine over a 
household, simply as they bear about it the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit. Many, many are they, who, 
having begun in being daily martyrs, end, by the bless* 
ing of God, in being daily conquerors. Their life of 
surrenders and concessions has, sooner or later, tri- 
umphs all its own: and their trophies are erected in 
the hearts of those who leam at length to bless them 
for their patience. Ah ! who has not sometimes seen, 
and thanked God to see, the ascendancy which mild-* 
ness can gain over violence ; the conquests which, with- 
out manoeuvre or artifice, are yet achieved by yielding ; 
the solid and lasting victories which Christian endurance 
has won ? For, after all, the proud in spirit are the 
weak in spirit; and a patient spirit is the strongest, 
even as it is the holiest and the best I 

It is plain then, brethren, that the passive virtues 
constitute a large and beautiful department of Christian 
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duty. It is scarcely in words to say, hcyw important they 
are, how useful, how necessary; how clothed with all 
the attributes of moral grandeur. The world may not 
do them justice, but Christianity does: the mass of 
mankind may be captivated by the exciting and more 
enterprising qualities; but all who really believe and 
understand the Gospel, will know and feel that their 
value can hardly be overrated, whether they be regarded 
as to their own intrinsic loveliness, or as to the extent 
and the blessedness of their influence upon the whole 
aggregate of human well-being. 

Comparisons in such a case would indeed be odious^ 
if we sought to magnify one class of virtues at the 
expence of a different class ; the more especially, as all 
virtue is, in fact, one : as the virtues of act, of word, of 
thought, and of feeling, that is, of bearing and suffering, 
slide by insensible gradations into each other, and assist 
each other, and shine best by the light of each other ; 
and ought therefore to be not dissociated, but combined. 
Still our subject itself suggests to us, that the active 
virtues make us think more of man and this world ; the 
passive virtues, more of God and the world to come. 
As we are apt to be inflated and puffed up by successful 
activity, it is through adversity and its graces that we 
sink back into our true dimensions, and know ourselves 
to be but men. Moreover, as to the constant need and 
constant advantage of these graces, we have only to 
reflect, that, in almost every case, while there are some 
who act, there must be others who are acted upon ; that 
action and passion, as they are things correlative, must 
be things equal and reciprocal ; and, therefore, that in 
the estimate of all reason as of all experience, to suffer 
well must be as great and good a thing as to act well ; 
and they who can bear and resign nobly, must stand on 
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the same platform of desert with those who can work 
and labour nobly. This at least is certain, that right 
sufferance from right motives is as much an (nctionj in 
our direct relation to the Lord God, as any other work 
or deed which we could perform. To be the mere 
involuntary recipients of any pain or calamity, is indeed 
no action, and has no virtue ; but to brace the soul for 
its endurance, to sustain it meekly and evenly, to turn 
it to om* sanctification and profit, this is an action of 
the highest kind ; an act of elevating self-conmiandy an 
act of pious and loyal obedience. Its effect, too, upon 
ourselves is, probably, the greatest of all, and the most 
improving. It operates, I believe, with the happiest 
potency in the formation of character ; in the discipline 
of the heart and mind ; in the producing and strengthen- 
ing of self-government and self-control. So far from 
the passive virtues being opposed to magnanimity or 
heroism, there can be no heroism or magnanimity without 
them. As constituents, or elements, of true greatness, 
the passive virtues are, if there can be degrees in such 
a matter, even more indispensable than the active. 
Where they are wanting, the Christian character cannot 
be complete ; and, as they contribute most to the repose 
of society, so are they most essential by far to the right 
frame and condition of the inward feelings of individuals. 
The want of them most fills the soul with disorder and 
disquiet ; the possession of them most breathes into it a 
healthy and holy calm ; a calm, of which worldly men 
will not, and cannot, sound the quiet depths. Hence, 
brethren, we read that it is good for us to be affiicted ; 
nay, that Christ himself was made perfect through suf- 
fering. It may, in fact, be affirmed that the passive 
virtues most assimilate us to the spirit of our Divine 
Master ; and even that patience and long-suffering are 
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among the characteristics of the Godhead, quite as much 
as unsleeping energy and creative omnipotence. I 
would here add, that the passive virtues are connectedi 
even more than the active, with the idea of God as a 
Personal and All-Good Being; are inconsistent, even 
more than the active, with the cold, unreal, disheart- 
ening conception of Divinity, as the mere mechanism, 
or internal clock-work of the universe. It is obvious, 
that they may be, most of all, acceptable to God, as, 
most of all, evidencing our faith and dependence on 
Himself. 

Even yet, however, we have very insufficiently in- 
sisted upon that circumstance, which should, beyond 
all others, raise the passive virtues to their due level of 
estimation in our regard; I mean, the universality of 
their influence and of their importance. We have seen 
how great they appear on great occasions. We need 
not now allege, that they are either necessary to great 
action, or are really the best and greatest actions in 
themselves. It is allowed on all hands, that they have 
been the crowning glory of the worthies of Cfiristian 
history, and the greatest saints have become greater by 
their exercise. The same thing is recorded of the most 
illustrious men in other annals: as when it is said of 
Washington, for instance, that he was greatest in what 
has been called the passive aspect of his character; 
the unconquerable firmness with which he stood up 
under the severest complication of misfortune ; causing 
the steady effulgence of his soul to shine out, through 
the gloom of adverse circumstances, amidst scenes of 
the deepest distress, and the most trying perplexity. 
But we are not to confine ourselves to public examples : 
we may go likewise, and even with more confidence, to 
the private walks of life, and the interior recesses of 
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domestic society. There do we behold how men may 
strengthen and dignify their own nature, while they 
endure hardships as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Nor 
are we to speak only of men. Who can be ignorant 
how the passive virtues embellish and sanctify the 
female character; how they may be almost said to 
form its peculiar adornment ; and how women render 
home what it is, or what it ought to be, by the prevail- 
ing might of gentle and cheerful patience, softening all 
asperities, sweetening all sorrows, lightening all bur- 
'dens ; because, day by day, perhaps, and hour by hour, 
making small sacrifices without a murmur, and great sa- 
crifices without ostentation or parade : shedding around 
the calm of a mild unruffled temper, which comes upon 
the heart like the smile of the evening sunset, or all 
that is most soothing and tranquil in the material crea- 
tion. We may go yet further. For the development 
of the grace of patience, it is not necessary that a man 
should have fallen, like the patriarch Job, from a high 
state of prosperity, or that he should be exalted above 
his fellows by any remarkable endowments. Thousands, 
hundreds of thousands there are, and have been, who 
have passed through their mortal existence, with scarcely 
a single opportunity of performing one splendid action, 
or conferring one important benefit. But they are not, 
therefore, precluded from the cultivation and the prac- 
tice of the passive virtues, — ^those virtues, after all, 
which most engage the affections, and least excite envy. 
No one is precluded ; no obscurity of station, no medio- 
crity of abilities or acquirements, no deficiency of means 
and resources, no weakness of body, no inability of phy- 
sical exertion, can be a disqualification or a hindrance, 
but that a man may encounter the most difficult trials, 
and gain over himself the noblest victories. His unaf-* 
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fected fortitude may beam forth but the more brightly, 
from amidst the darkness of tribulation and affliction. 
The youngest child may possess and exhibit the grace 
of patient obedience ; the prisoner in his dungeon, the 
exile in the dreariest and remotest solitude, Vfho seems 
placed almost beyond the reach of all human relations, 
the victim of disease or accident in the hospital, the 
aged and bed-ridden pauper in the workhouse, the 
penitent convict in a penal colony, the emaciated and 
speechless sufferer, who has only to die, — ^the blind, 
the deaf, the decrepit, the poorest, the humblest, the 
most helpless and desolate creature, that meets the 
world's neglect, may yet be seen of angels, and be more 
acceptable to the Lord God, who beholdeth his resig- 
nation in secret, than the man who is enacting the most 
brilliant achievements on some theatre of public re- 
nown ; and may afford another instance to our arrogant 
humanity, that ^ the patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit.' 

Let none complain of their inefficiency : let none 
fret because they are useless: let none think, that 
when their corporeal strength decays, they must be a 
burden and an incumbrance ; as if there were no other 
way, save an energetic diligence, by which they can let 
their light shine before men, and glorify their Father 
which is in heaven. Let this be their comfort : that 
the power of fostering and evincing some graces of cha« 
racter, God has granted to all : . and that the very cir<> 
cumstances, which incapacitate men from displaying the 
active virtues, may help, rather than disable them, for 
exercising the passive. Ah, the hour is at hand, when 
these only can be exercised. For their exercise there is 
always room, always opportunity, and always need; be- 
cause man is bom to sorrow ; because life is a stage of 
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probation and trial ; because the pains and infirmities, 
the griefs and troubles, or, at least, the conflicts and 
collisions, the dissatisfactions and disappointments of this 
earthly estate, are always round about us. But there is 
something more. As some are at all times unable to 
discharge the more strenuous duties, so the time comes 
to us in our humanity, when we are aU unable. As 
the passive virtues are much to us all at all times, so 
the time comes when they must be all in all. 

Yes, the time must come — unless indeed we are 
laid prostrate by some instantaneous stroke of dissolu- 
tion—or unless our patience is but tried, yet tried with 
what severity I by a few brief paroxysms and sharp 
agonies of pain-~the time must come, when, if we have 
not the virtue of patience, no other virtue can avail us. 
Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening : yet the time must come — ^it usually comes 
before death — ^when to his work and his labour man 
can go forth no more ; when this man can go no longer 
to his farm, and that man no longer to his merchandize; 
when we can rise no more to business or to pleasure ; 
when we can have no further concern at the bar, or in 
the pulpit ; when in the office, or the mart, or the ex- 
change, our faces shall not be seen ; when we can hear 
no more the voice of singing men and singing women ; 
when for us the pride and the vanity, the struggles and 
the rivalries of this existence shall be over ; and all that 
remains for us is to commune with our own hearts, and 
in our chamber, and be still. Yet that chamber may be 
turned into a sanctuary. I have seen — ^who has not 
seen ? — the feeble, whose only strength was of the spirit ; 
the young, who might have looked, in the course of 
nature, to many years on earth, consecrate it, to their 
last hour, by their Christian submissiveness; and bequeath 
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as a legacy more valuable than gold or rubies, the re- 
collections^ which soothe, though they may not dry, the 
tears shed for their departure. But they rest, and their 
reward is with them. Let us take example to ourselves. 
We, all of us, may, and shall lie confined to that cham- 
ber of mortal illness ; yet there we may serve God, by 
chastening our tempers, and stifling our rebellious re- 
grets ; there we may adorn the doctrine of our Saviour ; 
there we may benefit our friends and families, though 
we be stretched in aching impotence ; if only amidst 
the deepest gloom of human circumstances, and as we 
draw near to the dark valley, our countenances can be 
lighted up by faith and hope ; and we can shew, as we 
* take our sickness patiently,' the efficacy of our religion, 
the worth of its promises, and the might of its abiding 
consolations. 

The patient in spirit, then, is better than the proud 
in spirit. Let me only add two cautions, and con- 
clude. 

This patience must be a Christian patience ; for the 
patience of philosophy is itself a sort of pride. The 
patience of the unrenewed heart is at best but a hard 
obtuseness, or a sullen desperation. The foundations of 
true patience must be laid in Christian trust; and it 
must be supported by the brightness of Christian anti- 
cipations. It must rest not on its own strength, but on 
the strength imparted by the Spirit of God. It must be 
the child of faith and prayer. The only true school of 
patience is the Gospel ; the only true parent of patience 
is Christianity. If it proceeds from any other source, 
it will die in its cradle, or fail us, when it is needed 
most. I need scarcely say to you, that vice and patience 
must be always strangers ; that vice cannot be patient ; 
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that vice cannot know patience, ifiore than it can know 
peace. 

Let me also just remark, that, in eulogizing the 
passive virtues, I have of course used the terms passive 
and passiveness in the good and favourable sense. I 
have spoken throughout of that temper, which, instead 
of returning evil for evil, can make allowances, when it 
receives hurt, and bear the affronts, the calumnies, the 
oppressions of mankind, without nursing, on its own 
account, one thought of vengeance. I have spoken of a 
cheerful and pious resignation under the afflictive dis- 
pensations of Providence : I have spoken of the holy 
calm of the soul, and the humble submission of our will 
to the will of our Father who is in heaven : I have not 
spoken — though such cavils can scarcely need to be 
refuted — of an effeminate softness, of a mere acquies- 
cence in evil, or a supine indifference to human good. 
I have spoken of passive virtue^ which implies vigour, 
which is by name and nature manliness, not of that poor 
counterfeit, which is an infirmity, or a crime. Chris^ 
tian patience is without meanness; for what can be 
mean which is exalted by piety? Passive virtue, or 
patience, is not timidity, or insensibility, or indolence. 
Patience is the highest kind of constancy and resolu-* 
tion ; and therefore it cannot be timidity or faint-heart* 
edness. Patience is of necessity connected with feeling ; 
and therefore it can have nothing in common with a 
dull insensibility 9 or a stupid apathy. Patience of neces- 
sity implies suffering ; and therefore it cannot be con- 
founded with that indolence or sloth, which is, in fact, 
and almost in name, a luxury of self-indulgence. 

There remains only one other warning, which, in 
substance, indeed, has been already given. Although 
there may be a verbal, you must not imagine any real 
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opposition between the passive virtues and the active. 
There will be found, in fact, a direct proportion be- 
tween the two. Not only the active virtues will not 
suffice without the passive, nor the passive virtues with-i 
out the active ; but the tme virtue of every thing is, that 
it is in its proper time and measure ; that is, takes its 
own place, and does not usurp the place of other virtues. 
Our business is to do as well as to suffer, and to suffer 
as well as to do, in a Christian spirit, all that God has 
appointed us. The active man, who is not patient, and 
the patient man, who is not active, is but half a Chris- 
tian. Besides, the opposite of action is inaction, not 
patience; the opposite of patience is impatience, not 
activity. And, therefore, there is no inconsistency, that 
we should say, ^ Awake, arise, up, and be doing f and 
that we should also say, ' the patient in spirit is better 
than the proud in spirit.' Unless, indeed, we take in 
their conjunction both these kinds of excellence, some 
of the evangelical graces will remain as strange and 
unknown to us, as to those who have lived all their lives 
iix European latitudes, are the stars of the southern 
hemisphere. Christ has said, ' Resist not evil :' but this 
non-resistance, or passiveness, means meekness under 
personal injuries ; it does not mean inertness, or uncon- 
cern, when wrong is done to God or to our neighbours. 
The active man, who cannot endure to be passive, must 
become rough and boisterous : the passive man, who 
cannot rouse himself to be active, must become feeble 
and inefficient. Activity without patience will degene- 
rate into a meddling officiousness, or a dangerous vio- 
lence : patience without activity may degenerate into a 
pusillanimous servility, or a palsied fear. They who 
bear their own sufferings most bravely and unrepiningly, 
ought to be, and will be, most anxious to remove or 
B. s. 16 
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alleviate the sufferings of others. Nay more : it is not 
only that it is better to suffer for well-doing than for 
evil-doing: it is not only that this, and this alone, is 
thank-worthy, if, when we have done well and suffer for 
it, we take it patiently: it is not only that diligent, 
zealous, persevering action is absolutely necessary to 
grapple with evil, or to reform abuses, or to advance the 
welfare of the human race ; and that, if all men sought 
the cloisters of monastic seclusion, or folded their arms 
in contemplative thought, the world would relapse into 
a savage and sterile barbarism, and man would be in 
danger of starvation : but it is that, unless we have ex- 
hibited some love and devotedness in the pursuit of 
heavenly objects, and some endeavours to be useful to 
mankind, during our season of health and strength, we 
can hardly expect the gift and grace of patience, as we 
lie upon a bed of languishing ; our sins of conunission 
and omission, otur neglects or violations of duty, will 
now lash and torment us with remorse and restless per- 
turbations ; and so will rob us of that patience, of 
which one main secret must be the memory, that, when 
we had opportunity, we were active in our Christian 
vocation ; must be acme recollection of good achieved 
or attempted ; and a quiet conscience, and a mind at 
peace with God and man. For different virtues there 
may be different seasons and occasions ; but there are 
always occasions for some ; and the passive virtues may 
come at the close of our career, after the active at the 
beginning, like the grateful succession of placid rest 
after active exertion. 

However, then, gentleness, self-denial, forbearance, 
the passive graces in general, may be decried by the 
profane or inconsiderate, do yoU think of the stress 
which is laid upon them in the New Testament I — do 
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you think of the beatitudes of the Gospel I Think 
how it is written, not blessed are the bold, blessed are 
the forward, blessed are the turbulent^ but, < blessed are 
the poor in spirit, blessed are the meek, blessed are the 
mereiful, blessed are the peaee-makers, blessed are they 
that mourn, blessed are they that suffer for righteous- 
ness' sake/ Remember the earnest and almost number- 
less ityunctions of Holy Writ, ^ Be patient towards all 
men :' ' in your patience possess ye your souls :* * run 
with patience the race that is set before you:' Met 
your tribulation work patience :' and, * let patience have 
its perfect work/ 'But thou, oh man of God, follow 
after patience/ Let us ' add to temperance, patience, 
and to patience, godliness ;' that^ we ' through faith and 
patience, might inherit the promises/ Or, as St James 
says, 'Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example of 
suffering affliction, and of patience. Behold, we count 
them happy which endure / 'for better is the patient in 
spirit, than the proud in spirit' 

Finally — ^to end as I commenced — think of the 
Lord Christ. Remember the perfect model which he 
has given of at once all. gentle and all severe, all active 
and all passive excellence : of that union, that adjust- 
ment of graces, which is requisite for the balance of the 
character and the regulation of the life. Instead of 
brooding in gloominess, or breaking forth into trans- 
ports of rage over your own petty wrongs or imagined 
indignities, think of the privations and the contumelies, 
the buffetings and the scourging, the humiliations and 
the anguish, which the Son of God bore without a 
word : ere yet ' he was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
80 he opened not his mouth/ Think of his unspeak- 

16—2 
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able sorrows, and the patience with which he endured 
them for our sakes. Think of his sufferings in life and 
in death ; of his agonies in the garden, at the judgment* 
haU, and upon the cross. Think with at least the 
resolve to revere and copy. So looking to the Be- 
deemer, you will derive all the benefits of his Passion^ 
By his sufferings and his patience you will be benefited 
in two ways, beyond all human calculation. For by 
theb expiatory virtue they will make atonement for 
your sins ; while, by the force of their example, they 
will amend your dispositions, and breathe into you that 
spirit, holy and half-divine, which may render you more, 
me^t for the blessedness of heaven. 



SERMON XIV. 



AGAINST STRIFE AND VAIN-GLORY. 



Phil. II. 3. 



Let nothing be done through strife or vain-glory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves, 

IT should be recollected that shortly before, in this 
same Epistle, and in some connexion with his pre- 
sent argument, St Paul had declared : ' Some indeed 
preach Christ of envy and strife; and some also of 
good-will: the one preach Christ of contention, not 
sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my- bonds : but 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for the defence 
of the Gospel. What then ? notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached ; and 
I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' Now, these 
verses may appear, at the first glance, to be at variance, 
and almost in contradiction, with the text and its con- 
text : * Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let 
nothing be done through] strife or vain-glory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves.^ 

These two statements, then, may require to be 
placed side by side, if we would carry with us a com- 
plete and well-adjusted view of the apostolical doctrine; 
and we have to reconcile and harmonize them toge- 
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ther, as we very easily may. For the general scope of 
St Paul's reasoning appears to be this. From whatever 
inducements, albeit envy, contentiousness, and carnal 
ambition or rivalry, the name of Christ is made known, 
and his faith propagated, the effect must be matter of 
congratulation to us, although we cannot sanction, or 
admire, the principle. At the same time, there is the 
more excellent way. For not only are some motives 
for preaching Christ better than others; but these, al- 
though they may conduce to the spread of his religion, 
are yet intrinsically unworthy of it; while those, although 
not alone made instrumental in serving the Divine 
purposes, are alone fit to influence the true disciples of 
Christ. 

Our immediate subject will come out with greater 
clearness, if we dwell for a moment on these points, 
and observe how the two declarations of the apostle, 
while tending to modify and explain each other, pre- 
sent in their coiy'unction the full orb of truth. 

It appears, then, that, while St Paul was in prison 
at Rome, several Christians, jealous of his success, had 
been endeavouring to draw off the Philippian converts 
from attachment to his person and ministry, and to raise 
themselves in his absence, and even upon his misfor- 
tunes. Some had preached the Gospel from rectitude 
of intention; but others in hostility to its appointed 
ambassadors, and under influences quite incompatible 
with either evangelical holiness or unsullied morality. 
Well : we have every reason to be assured, that there 
were internal circimistances, even in that infancy of 
the faith, which wrung with pain the great and affec- 
tionate heart of the apostle. Yet it was a satis&ction 
to that heart, that men, foes to himself, were yet, in 
some sense, emissaries of Christ, and yet^ in some sense. 
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made common cause with him against common enemies. 
We know, that all heresies, schisms, contentions, and 
divisions in the church, were in his eyes hateful and 
abominable things. But still more hateful, still more 
abominable to him, would have been the imdisputed 
supremacy of irreligion, or polytheism. A beam of light, 
therefore, seemed cast across the walls of his dungeon, 
as he learnt, that by some means, by any means, the 
Gospel was making way against the obstinate Jew, the 
haughty Boman, the supple Greek, the fierce barbarian; 
that the sacred presence of Divine truth was invading 
the forum and the synagogue, the schools of the So- 
phists, and the palace of the Csesars ; that its voice was 
heard and its power felt above the noise and the gran- 
deur of the Imperial City ; and that the domination of 
heathenism was already shaken to its base I 

We, my brethren, may sympathize in this our day 
with these feelings of St Paul We may sympathize 
with them, even amidst the rival altars that are set up ; 
even amidst the various sects, and denominations, and 
parties, which rend and distract the Chrbtian society. 
Believing that our creed is the purest, and our polity 
the most apostolical, I wish, from my heart and soul, 
that we, the ministers and members of the Church of 
England, could, and would, do the whole work our* 
selves. But, in some manner, by some agency, let it 
be done I Even if our adversaries are to do it, let it 
be done I Would to God that aU Christians would ad- 
vance to the * good fight' as one undivided body ; would 
that there were no seceders from the ranks of the faith- 
ftdl But, if there must be separatists and dissenters, 
let us be thankful that we can find cause for congratu- 
lation and encouragement, no less than for indignation 
or alarm, moumfulness and sorrow. 1£, therefore, a 
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Soman Catholic priest, regular or secular, should go 
about among a degraded and licentious population, 
preaching, in the name, and after the example, of Jesus 
Christ, charity, hiunility, purity, sanctity ; love of God ; 
reliance upon his Holy Spirit ; the expiation of sin by 
the sinless ; the subordination of the flesh to the spirit,, 
and the interests of the present life to those of an ever* 
lasting futurity ; so far, surely, we must bid him God 
speed, and wish him good luck in the name of the Lord. 
If Boman Catholic sisters of mercy would tend the sick 
and destitute of their own faith, I could almost say, of 
ours ; we must let them proceed in their charitable and 
self-denying labours, not only without insult or moles* 
tation, but under the generous protection of English 
piety. If men, or women, or children, can be drawn 
into a Boman Catholic place of worship, or a Wesleyan 
place of worship, or an Independent place of worship, 
when they would otherwise be in haunts of depravity 
and drunkenness, then — although we should studiously 
endeavour to make the church more attractive than 
the chapel — still, instead of offering any hindrance or 
obstruction to such a result, we should r^oice and be 
glad in it. In every such case, our Christian wishes 
must be extended beyond the circle of our immediate 
co-religionists ; and we must be enabled to say and feel, 
' Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.' Nay, if they proclaim the Gospel out of 
sheer opposition, still let them proclaim the GospeL 
My heart's desire, I say again, is that the national 
Church should satisfy and fulfil all the requirements of 
the nation : one main purport of these observations is 
to atimulaCe you and myself to the complete attainment 
of this great and holy aim, in the righteous ambition of 
doing more than others for Christ's sake. But if one 
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of our own clergy can write and publish these plain and 
sad words respecting the lower classes in our towns, 
* the majority are simply not Christiana ;' or, if, from any 
cause, on any account, we either do not, or cannot ac« 
complish all that ought to be accomplished ; but others, 
with whom we cannot in all points concur, share the 
business with us, and even take a portion of it off our 
hands: if, though not precisely in the manner which 
we can approve, they help to Christianize and evange- 
lize accountable and immortal beings, who might else 
be hastening to pauperism, and demoralization and per- 
dition; then, in every such case, even if they should 
preach from envy, or strife, or with a view to supplant 
ourselves, still a vast good accrues to the commimity, 
and a yet vaster to the individuals : for still ^ Christ is 
preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice/ Better any how^ than not at all. Better en*or- 
tainted doctrines and imperfect sacraments, than profli- 
gate or scornful profaneness. Better a maimed and 
incomplete Christianity, than none. * Better,' says one, 
who unhappily has left us, * better to have this than to 
abide in the shadow of death. Any light is better than 
darkness, any food than famine : even crumbs of the 
'< Bread which came down from heaven/' than the husks 
of this fallen earth.' 

Still, my brethren, this is but one side, or portion, 
of the matter. And this view does not in any way 
affect the cogency of the text, or prevent it from being 
the one great rule of Christian conduct. It is as if St 
Paul had said. Let others, if they must, be swayed by 
influences such as are common in the world, and natu- 
ral to human corruption. God, in whom are the issues 
of all things, may turn to his own use even the disor- 
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ders and vices of men. But this will not exculpate ua 
in acting upon their principles, or * doing such things as 
please themJ So far as the result is profitable for god- 
liness, we must be glad of the result. But we are not, 
therefore, to adopt the worse and lower part, when the 
higher is set before us. We have a Divine Lawgiver, 
and a perfect law. We can recognize no other standard 
than that held out to us in the Gospel^ ^ Let nothing 
be done through strife or vain-glory.' 

And here, happily, as in all other directions given 
for our practical guidance, we can have no doubt^ as the 
Bible has no ambiguity. On certain points of specula* 
tive theology, various opinions may be entertained. 
Men may dispute about the respective place, or pro- 
vince, of faith and good works in the economy of salva- 
tion ; or about the exact meaning of the term regenera- 
tion, in reference to Baptism; or about the relative 
value and importance of different ordinances, such as 
preaching and the sacraments : but if any one should 
affirm that a contentious, not a peaceful, an envious 
and vain-glorious, not a meek and disinterested temper, 
was characteristic of the Gospel of Christ, or should even 
profess to be in any uncertainty upon the subject, we 
should say at once, either that he was devoid of the 
faculty of reason, or that he could not speak in good 
faith; either that he had never read the New Testa- 
ment, or that he had never tried to understand it. 

How distinct, how emphatic, how precise and incapa- 
ble of being mistaken, is the voice of Holy Scripture I 
* He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.' ' God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.' * Who is a wise man, and endued 
with knowledge among you ? let him shew out of a good 
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conversation his works mth meekness of wisdom. But, 
if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. This wisdom de- 
Bcendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 
For where envying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work.' . Perhaps, no quality is denounced 
in the Bible more frequently, or more severely, than 
envy. It is described as ' rottenness in the bones.' It 
is associated with murder and the foulest crimes. It was 
the great blot and scandal of men, before their conver- 
sion to Christianity, that they were ' living in malice and 
envy, hateful, and hating one another:' and when the 
Corinthians, after their acceptance of the faith, still 
cherished this emotion in their hearts, St Paul rebukes 
them by the declaration ; * For ye are yet carnal : for 
whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk according to 
man ?' On the contrary, St Peter represents it as the 
duty and the praise of true Christians, that they ^lay 
€utde all malicCi and all guilcy and hypocrisies, and 
envies.' Ajud it is remarkable, that with envy is coupled 
emulation. I do not mean that emulation is altogether 
repudiated in the Inspired Volume, as alien from the 
Christian character; or always understood in a bad 
sense, and mentioned in terms of reprobation. For the 
language of St Paul on one occasion is this : ' I speak to 
you. Gentiles, inasmuch as I am an apostle of the Oen- 
tiles, I magnify mine office, if by any means I may jpro- 
voke to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save 
some of them.' But on the whole, the tone of Scripture 
is decidedly the other way ; and St Paul, in the passage 
immediately before us, has touched the precise turning- 
point of the matter. For the main evil lies in an alliance 
with the qualities which the text denounces : and emu« 
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lation degenerates into jaundiced envy^ or is lifted into 
devout zeal, just according to the presence, or the 
absence, of * strife and vain-glory/ Generally, there- 
fore, on account of the weakness, the perversity, the 
selfishness, of human nature, emulation must be ranked 
among the feelings which are to be repressed rather 
than stimulated. Just observe in what company it is 
placed by this same apostle : ' Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these ; adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, here- 
sies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like : of the which I tell you before, as I have also told 
you in time past, that they which do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of Ood.' The spirit of our 
religion, then, it is impossible for any candid enquirer 
to noisapprehend : and all the texts which have been 
cited, are but so many commentaries upon this saying : 
' Let nothing be done through strife or vain-glory.' 

And, as such is the principle which Christianity in-> 
culcates, surely it is the purer and more exalted in itself. 
There is something petty, after all, something poor, and 
narrow, and sordid, in vanity or vain-glory of every 
kind : there is something which approaches the ridicu- 
lous, and not the sublime, in men who are always athirst 
for personal distinction ; always in a fret and fume about 
the notice Which is taken of them ; always in a fever of 
anxiety, that their names and deeds may be prominent ; 
or in an agony of regret and spleen, when their expec« 
tations are disappointed. These things are, in fact, 
inseparably connected with some of the most ignoble 
and contemptible impulses in our nature ; such as spite, 
slander, detraction, envenomed hatred of superior quali- 
fications and acquirements, whether in knowledge or in 
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virtue; with secret and unfair attempts to pull down 
every commanding reputation. Men, indeed, who would 
themselves be the centres of admiration, or at least of 
notoriety^ cannot but be in a continual ferment of irri- 
tation against all who eclipse their pretensions, or cast 
them into the shade. Such men, eaten up by their * vain-* 
ghyry! must be likewise ever at ' strife! in their desire to 
outvie and outshine others; and their conduct, which 
God marks as a sin, even the world can despise or pity^ 
as an infirmity or a disease. There is something, on 
the other hand, noble and magnanimous; something 
truly lofty and heroic, in men who can do good for the 
sake of good, without the itch of notoriety, without any 
craving and gnawing solicitude for personal preferment 
or human honour, but with a single regard to the gene-» 
ral welfare and advancement. 

Moreover, as this principle is the finer in its essence^ 
so, of a truth, it is the more admirable in its conse-» 
quences. No doubt, some serviceable and splendid 
actions have, in all ages and countries, emanated from 
self-love ; from a grand absorbing determination to 
attain personal superiority, and put rivalry at a distance. 
But it is a mere accident, so to speak, when the self-^ 
aggrandisement of particular men happens to coincide 
with the common advantage. Besides, such efforts^ 
though incidentally and collaterally useful, must have 
always in them the germs of weakness ; because they 
tend of necessity to disunion and mutual hindrance^ 
instead of conducing to consolidated and collective en^ 
ergy: must also have always in them an inherent, in^ 
eradicable taint of evil ; for they have their source in a» 
corrupt selfishness, and must help, sooner or later, to 
awell the mischiefs and disturbances which the pre-* 
dominance of selfishness in the world is sure to produce^ 
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On the other side, although the Being, who is omni- 
potent and all-wise, may oyemile to a righteous end, 
designs and proceedings which have their origin in strife 
and vain-glory, and may mix up the contrivers of them 
with the supreme piurposes, of which they become un- 
conscious perhaps, or even reluctant instruments, still it 
is treason against the majesty of Heaven to doubt for an 
instant, that this Being will most bless the most faithful 
endeavours ; and that the purer our incentives, the more 
our actions will be beneficial. Here, there is no draw- 
back ; nothing to mar or disfigure the result ; no deeply- 
seated cause of ultimate calamity and crime, mingled 
with the immediate and superficial good. And the 
witness of all history and all observation — so far as we 
have the witness, — is to this effect. I repeat, however, 
BO far as we have the witness ; for, although the world 
has had ample experience of the arduous and mighty 
labours undertaken by human ambition, of the achieve- 
ments piled up on high by the aspiring love of fame and 
pre-eminence, it has, alas I comparatively few monuments 
of simple evangelical devotedness, and as yet knows not 
what may be done by enlarged, united, systematic 
efforts, void of strife and vain-glory, but full of humble 
and unselfish zeal, to promote the honour of Grod, and 
the well-being of God's creation. 

No human mind, my brethren, can conceive the 
benefits which would accrue, if Christianity could ac- 
complish its perfect work upon earth. Our religion 
most rouses exertion, and most removes or corrects the 
dispositions, by which exertion is too often vitiated and 
deranged. Our reUgion, beyond all things, brings out 
the individuality of man ; and likewise, beyond aU 
things, lays the axe to the root of his selfishness. It, 
beyond all things, brings out his individuality ; because 
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it best teaches each one of us, that he is not merely a 
spring, or wheel, in the immense mechanism of universal 
being ; but that he is, in himself, a wonderful and com- 
plicated fabric, invested with a separate will, a distinct 
and awful personality ; it best teaches each one of us, 
that, as the individual is born for society, so, still more, 
society is constituted for the individual ; that the great 
purpose of the present life is to train, discipline, and 
unfold his individual nature, and render him meet for a 
brighter and more enduring inheritance ; that the main 
end for which he exists^ is his individual salvation ; for 
that the individual man shall live on for ever, when the 
entire structure of society is dissolved. Yet it, beyond 
all things, lays the axe to the root of his selfishness, 
because it most commands him to live, not to himself, 
but to God and his fellow-creatures, for the sake of Him 
who died for us. Again, our religion, beyond all things, 
should make us strenuous without being turbulent, and 
earnest without being ambitious. It reproves all sloth, 
for sloth is but selfishness, or self-indulgence, in a pecu- 
liar form ; it bids us be active in well-doing, and quit us 
like men; but the plain precept, at the same time, 
stands out with its solemn admonition, ' Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain-glory.' 

But I need not argue further on the value of the 
Christian principle, or rather, of the union and harmony 
of the Christian principles. It remains, that we should 
realize them in our characters, and apply them to every 
department of our lives. 

We should apply them, I think, to the great work 
of education. And here I would borrow the sentiments, 
which one of our statesmen has recently embodied in 
an Inaugural Address to the Youth of Scotland : ' To 
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exhort you,^ he says^ 'to diligence and ardour, during 
those golden hours now put at your command, must be, 
I conceive, while the desire for success in life is so 
general, a superfluous task. Upon consulting and diving 
back into my own past experience, whether derived 
from observation of my fellows in the career of life, or 
still more consciously and painfully from the testimony 
of my own self-knowledge, I am inclined to think that 
the tendency against which we ought most to be on our 
guard in school and college life in this country, and, I 
doubt not, in others, is the spirit of too decided emu- 
lation with one another, arising from the too eager de* 
sire of applause. I would be far from wishing to be 
understood as seeking to quench or supersede that pow- 
erful incentive to young and ardent dispositions. Pro* 
vidence has implanted it, and the whole constitution of 
the world in which we live teems with matter for its fuel 
and aliment. But like many of the best endowments of 
our race, it requires to be watched, guided, subordinated* 
You know and remember the old Homeric line^ which 
stirs us like a war-trumpet : — 

** Always excel and tower above the rest'' 
In the first section of this line, the genius of Pa- 
ganism, and the genius of Christianity, may take com^ 
mon ground, and impart a common lesson, "Always 
excel." To the soldier, when the storm sweeps down 
upon him; to the statesman, in the hottest strife of 
faction; to the ploughman even on your granite hill-, 
sides ; to the physician or surgeon, by the couch of the 
sick or maimed ; to the clergyman, by the bed of the 
dying, duty has but one voice, " Always excel.'' But for 
the next half of the line, " and tower above the rest,^ 
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there the genius of Paganism goes on, the genius of 
Christianity halts. To tower above the rest may be the 
result of your exceUence, it cannot safely be the motive. 
Christianity here comes in with other motives, and with 
maxims which are at once immeasurably more humble, 
and inconceivably more lofty. ''Charity seeketh not 
her own." " In honour preferring one another." These, 
depend on it, young friends, these are the rules to 
test your moral progress, to measure your heavenward 
growth K* 

Every minister of Christ must acknowledge the 
soundness of this advice, and its fidelity to the spirit of 
the GospeL In my opinion, I confess, it speaks well for 
the youth of Great Britain, and betokens something 
truly liberal and ingenuous in the nature of their studies 
at our Schools and Universities, that so little of mean 
or malignant jealousy occurs in the midst of their keen 
and anxious competitions ; nay, that the foremost com« 
petitors are so frequently the firmest friends. Yet a 
baser leaven must intrude, more or less often, to a 
greater or less extent; and the character must suffer 
grievously wherever it is infused. In unnumbered cases, 
too, it will be found that, when the period of such 
competition is over, the mind, having been strained by 
the extreme tension, becomes enfeebled and relaxed 
throughout the whole of the after-life ; or at least exer- 
tion slackens, as the immediate stimulus is withdrawn; 
or that, which, for a time, gave edge and point to the 
intellect, has tended to deprave and defile, to corrode 
and embitter the heart. It may appear to us, therefore, 
that the principle of rivalry may be an ingredient in the 



1 Inaagnnl Address of the Earl of Carlisle, as the Lord Rector 
of Marischal College and Unirersity, Aberdeen, 1853. 
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cup of youtb so potenti as to become almost a poison ; 
that many snares and temptations must lurk in it, not- 
withstanding its brilliant flowers and its rich fruits ; that 
an inordinate value may be set upon honours^ and me- 
dais, and places, in a list of candidates; and that a 
peculiar caution ought, perhaps, to be exercised, lest the 
high and holy science of Christian theology should im- 
bibe some tinge of worldliness, and almost some dese- 
cration, from being too intently regarded as a subject 
for prizes, and academical distinctions, and pecuniary 
rewards ^ This, at least, the young must steadfastly 
and carefully bear in mind, that it is impossible to dis- 
charge the first human obligation of our religion with- 
out a constant obseryance of the text; — that to love 
others as ourselves is a precept utterly and essentially 
incompatible with acting in the spirit of strife and vain- 
glory. 

These remarks may render it needless to say much 



1 The publio joumalB inform us, that two prizes of considerable 
amount are now offered at Aberdeen for the best Essays on the 
Existence of God, and His goodness as displayed in Nature and in 
Bevelation. It may, perhaps, bo reasonably doubted, whether this is 
the best way of attaining the desired object; and also whether any 
treatise written for a pecuniary premium, on such a subject, wiU 
have the same moral weight, as one written from a man^s own earnest 
convictions, and his constraining wish to giro them utterance. The 
BridgewcOer Treatises were written under other circumstances. There 
may, however, be ample room for fresh disquisitions on this grand 
theme by persons, and such will probably be found, competent to 
deal with it in all its aspects: and I would venture to state the 
opinion, that these disquisitions wiU possess far more utility and 
value, if they treat, in an adequate manner, the metaphysical argu- 
ment, and refute such doctrines as those, for instance, of Schopen- 
hauer on the Will, than if they merely go over the old topics of 
Design and Contrivance, where the nature of the evidences is well 
understood; where the dispute is not about the facts, but about the 
ulterior meaning of them, and the ontological conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 
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with respect to the application of the apostoCcal prin- 
ciple to the general business of the world. A great 
controversy, we know, has been raging for years, though 
this is neither the place nor the time for entering upon 
it. On the one side, startling delineations are made — 
and it is easy enough to make them — of the evils of 
excessive competition ;•— on the other side, it is argued — 
and it is easy enough to argue — ^that competition is the 
necessary spur to individual activity ; and therefore the 
necessary condition of human progress and improvement, 
of all high and refined civilization ; that many industries 
and arts would cease to be fostered and promoted, and 
that a dull languor would creep over society, without 
the attempts of men and women to outrival each other 
in fortime and reputation ; nay, even in person and man- 
ners ; nay, even in houses and furniture, and dress, and 
equipages, and entertainments. It may be so, my bre- 
thren : no doubt, in a certain sense, it is so. Yet I find 
other lessons, as I turn to the volume of the oracles of 
God. I learn from its sacred pages that personal cele- 
brity or advancement upon earth is not the mark to be 
set up in the high calling of the Christian. I am taught, 
that, in any trade or profession whatsoever, the real dis- 
ciple of Christ not only will not defraud or overreach 
his brother in any matter; will not court success by 
base or questionable means, such as calumniating or 
depreciating a competitor; but will not even go upon 
ground already occupied and cultivated, in the mere 
hope of individual profit ; he will rather look for some 
Jresh cpening^ where he may make provision for himself 
and his family, than injuriously interfere with the honest 
labours and gains of other men. For the rest, he will 
develope, and improve, and use to the utmost, the best 
£Eu;ulties that he has, all the powers which he possesses, 
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and all the opportunities which are within his reach; 
employing them, not for the sake of individual emolu- 
ment and renown, but in the service of Ood and man ; 
humbly endeavouring to attain holiness and fitness for 
heaven, while feeling the insufficiency of human deserts 
without the intervention of the Divine mercy, and bowed 
down with a profound sense of human nothingness be* 
fore the infinitude and the perfections of the Godhead. 
And these motives will support him, when all else would 
fail. When the utter vanity of envious or worldly in* 
ducements becomes apparent and is felt ; when satiety, 
or failure, treads upon the heels of ambition ; then, we 
say, if there be no other forces to sustain a man, the 
whole soul collapses; and he who began with being 
selfishly energetic, ends with being selfishly inert. But 
the Christian knows that he can do nothing in vain, if 
he does nothing through strife or vain-glory. 

Need I add, my brethren, that, if the Christian carrier 
these thoughts along with him in civil and ordinary 
business, he will be doubly impressed by them in eccle* 
siastical and sacred affairs ? By whatever motives men 
are actuated in regard to their secular interests, in re- 
gard to their spiritual and eternal interests, only the 
highest motives should have weight with them. What- 
ever principles may regulate the world, only the purest 
and holiest principles should regulate the Church. For 
my own part, I cannot but feel, that to the Christian 
Church especially belong peace and order, unity and 
co-operation, including of course some circumstantial 
diversity, some local distribution, division of labour, and 
subordination of offices ; and that upon the consecrated 
power of these principles our dependence must be placed, 
rather than upon the activity and vigour, which are 
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supposed to arise from opposition and rivalry, setting 
altar against altar, sect against sect, denomination 
against denomination, Church-party against Church- 
party, and Church-society against Church-society. When 
these things are, we must bear with them, and make 
the best of them, rejoicing that they are at least prefer- 
able — as any life or animation is worthier than death— 
to indifference and apathy, to the complete torpor or 
absence of religious feeling. But, not the less, we must 
be persuaded, that, while strife and vain-glory are bound 
together by indissoluble ligaments, a clashing unsancti- 
fied competition must be akin to both; that rancour 
and animosity, exacerbation and discord, cannot be far 
off; and that whoever encourages the spirit of separa- 
tion, simply as separation, of dissent, simply as dissent—^ 
which is, in fact, the spirit of heresy, envy, and schism- 
must fall under the censure conveyed by this text of 
the apostle. 

My brethren, this baneful habit of acting through 
strife and vain-glory may cling to the members of our 
Communion, as much as of any other. Let us wrestle 
against it with all our might. And herein is our comfort. 
The vast organizations of human society may be beyond 
our control ; although it would be absurd to allege, that 
they are without moment, even in reference to the indi- 
vidual and inner life of man. Of social arrangements, 
these may be advantageous, and those mischievous ; and 
they may be advantageous or mischievous in a greater 
or less degree. Some, too, may think, that, in the com- 
petitions for subsistence or for success, men, in the 
midst, and even on account, of their jars and colli* 
sions, are too much insulated and severed from each 
other ; they may think, ' their wish being father to their 
thought,' that the oo-operative element in humanity is 
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destined to assume new shapes, and exert a larger in- 
fluence than heretofore. But it is of far more immediate 
profit to remark, that, in any case, the practical remedy, 
or palliation, for the main ills of our social estate lies, 
under God's blessing, in our own hands. Through the 
Divine grace, we can each of us examine, and seek to 
amend our own hearts, keep guard oyer our own tem- 
pers, watch and pray against our own temptations. We 
can each of us determine to observe faithfully, by God's 
help, the rule of the text in our own character and 
behaviour. Happily, this is the most important thing, 
and the thing which is most in our own power. With 
it, the Christian man can walk in a vast theatre of 
competition, and preserve himself unspotted from its 
contaminations and its evils. Calm in its struggles, 
unscathed by its fires, he will have no share in that 
enormous waste — to say no worse — which is occasioned 
by the endeavours of men to supplant and undermine 
others, to neutralize, counteract, and undo the good 
which others have done : for amidst the rivalries of the 
world, amidst the rivalries of the Church, he will deter- 
mine to do nothing in the spirit of opposition or rivalry; 
but to abide in truth and holy obedience, in humility 
and brotherly love. Withcut it, the rest is idle. Do 
what you may, have any outward forms or constitutions 
whatever, still, so long as strife and vain-glory reign in 
human hearts, ample occasions will be found for them. 
Bestore, if it were possible, the external unity of the 
universal Church to-morrow ; still, the same causes which 
have created old heresies and schisms, would create 
new; the same unsanctified contentions would again 
prevail, which have turned Christian Councils into scenes 
of unholy tumult; which have for ages divided 'the 
East against the West, and the West against itself;* 
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which have arrayed the Greek Christian against the 
Latin ; or the Roman Catholic against the Protestant, 
or Jesuit against Jansenist, or Franciscan against Do- 
minican, or Presbyterian against Episcopalian, or Inde- 
pendent against Presbyterian, or the follower of Whit- 
field against the follower of Wesley ; and, in short, have 
filled Christendom, as they long ago filled Heathendom, 
with lamentable divisions. So, turn society, if you can, 
into a vast co-operative company ; an immense associa- 
tion, or fraternity, without distinctions of rank ; and 
have, instead of the domestic life of England, the com- 
mon table of the Spartans; still, strife and vain-glory 
will break out, and do their work of infinite mischief; 
just as they now break out, and do their work of infinite 
mischief, not only in ecclesiastical parties, or political 
factions; not only in court, or camp, in the senate, the 
bar, the market-place, or the theatre ; but in the schools 
of philosophy, in the laboratories of science, in the 
refectory of the college, in the cloisters of the monas- 
tery, in the closet of the student, in the cell of the 
anchorite. Again, and for ever again, rhetoricians would 
dispute for victory, and sages would propound their spe- 
culations out of vanity : again, and for ever again, the 
harmony and happiness of communities would be dis- 
turbed; because individual men would refuse, in their 
aspiring selfishness, to acconunodate and subordinate 
themselves to the system of which they were a part : 
and the hereditary constitutional malady, deeply im- 
bedded in human nature, would not yield to mere local 
and superficial applications, having no power over the 
disease itself. 

Ponder on these things, my brethren; and let us 
indeed be, what we profess to be : remembering that 
the chief among us is to be as he that serveth ; that 
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our honour is oftentimes to labour diligently in obscure 
and bumble offices; and that, if we seek for spiritual and 
immortal elevation, we must be ready, in the banquet 
of life, to take the lowest room. Oh, followers of Him, 
who, when his apostles were contending which of them 
should be greatest; placed a little child in the midst of 
them ; and who himself came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister ; who was subject to Joseph and baptized 
by John, contented to be a carpenter, and the reputed 
son of a carpenter ; who washed his disciples' feet, and 
was under obligations to the poor for food and shelter ; 
seek not your own too much; 'let nothing be done 
through strife and vain-glory ; but in lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than themselves/ 



SERMON XV. 



THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE ARTS AND EMBELLISH- 
MENTS OF LIFE. 



I* 



1 Timothy VI. 8. 
Having food and raiment , let us be therewith content. 

IN the noble exhortation, of which this text is part, 
St Paul points out the danger of riches, and the 
value of a godly contentment, if the possession of them 
is denied us, or is found incompatible with the aims 
of our Christian calling. Let me recommend the en* 
tire chapter to your own attentive and reverential 
perusal. For, to-day, instead of entering upon any 
particular criticism, or exposition, with reference either 
to the words which have been read to you, or to the 
passage in which they occur, I purpose to consider, by 
the light of Christian principles, some general circum- 
stances, which concern national, as well as individual, 
wealth ; and advert to some of those things, which not 
merely supply the necessities, but help to make up the 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of human life. 

Let me premise, without scruple, that the imme* 
diate occasion of these remarks is that exhibition of the 
arts and industry of all nations, which will render this 
year^ memorable in the annals of our country. Autho- 
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ritative examples, and, indeed, special direction, together 
with the general feeling of the public mind, seem to 
prescribe that some religious notice should be taken of 
it. At the same time, many aspects of the matter have 
been, and will be, canvassed so fully and so frequently 
in other quarters, that they can hardly require investi- 
gation from the pulpit. I do not, therefore, ask, how 
far this unparalleled display is to be regarded as among 
the fruits and triumphs of the competitive principle ; 
although I believe that the whole question of competi- 
tion, or social co-operation, constitutes a problem, the 
solution or adjustment of which, must be one of the 
main tasks allotted to the present and many future 
generationa I do not inquire, bow far this simulta- 
neous and cecumenical assemblage of the productions 
of all countries and all climes, may lead to amity and 
concord among their various populations, to the conti- 
nuance of peace, to the stability and kindliness of inter^ 
communication, to the true unity and fraternity of the 
human race ; although on these points, if we cannot yet 
form a confident prophecy, we may at least utter a 
fervent and earnest prayer. I quite pass by the consi- 
derations, what influence this at once friendly and for- 
midable rivalry may have upon our native manufac- 
tures ; or what political designs may any where be fos- 
tered amidst this festive and industrial gathering. I 
do not speculate upon the effects of a prodigious con- 
fluence of strangers, pouring themselves into the human 
tide, which flows through the streets and parks of our 
already densely-peopled and ever-busy metropolis. I 
would simply hope and trust that this enormous con- 
course may be so conducted, as not to interfere with 
public morality and order: and that this movement, 
together with others in the same direction, such as 
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those scientific associations to which learned men of all 
nations are invited, and which tend to a wide republic 
or brotherhood of knowledge, may foster a spirit of 
enlightened good-will among mankind, and promote the 
ends of a higher or more philosophical, and what is best 
of all, a more Christian civilization. 

But putting other things aside, as being either 
foreign to this consecrated place, or likely to be exa« 
mined and exhausted in the discussions of the day, I 
would address myself to one specific topic, which ap- 
pears to me of vital and permanent interest ; and on 
which we shall most clearly see our way, when we take 
Christ for our pattern, and his religion for our guide. 
It is this : how far, or in what way, we should encou- 
rage those labours which increase the refinements and 
embellishments of this mortal existence ; and where it 
is wiser and more righteous to say, ' Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content.' 

You are probably aware, that, upon this subject, as, 
indeed, upon almost all other subjects, two opposite 
principles have been maintained, both having their 
bright side; and both having also their moral and 
spiritual, and, we might add, their economical disadvan- 
tages, when pushed to an extreme, and exaggerated 
into exdusiveness. The one principle is to reduce 
human wants and desires to the smallest possible com- 
pass ; to live in the simplest manner, and, as to mate- 
rial and outward things, to think that the least suffice,-— 
even the barest necessaries, by which life can be sup- 
ported. This principle was advocated by some among 
the schools of heathen philosophy ; and has been prac- 
tically adopted, at various times, by some among Chris- 
tian sects and orders. And who shall deny, that not to 
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be dependent upon the gifts of fortune ; not to place our 
happiness in artificial and external objects ; not to pine 
and hanker after soft and luxurious gratifications, is at 
once the part of true wisdom, and of true Christianity ? 
Yet the excess of this doctrine, when it is taken 
without any corrective or counterpoise, becomes danger- 
ous and pernicious on many accounts. You must have 
heard of that proud and morose cynic, who chose to 
make his abode in a tub ; and you may remember the 
story of the pretended sage, who, after parting with 
every other article that he possessed, at last threw away 
his cup, when he found that he could manage to drink 
out of the hollow palm of his hand. In such instances 
there seems to me, I confess, more of affectation than of 
reason; as in those cases, where Christian anchorites, 
or mendicant friars, have allowed simplicity to descend 
into coarseness, and coarseness into want of cleanliness, 
there seems to me, I confess, more of fanaticism than of 
piety. It surely cannot be supposed that rudeness, or 
the complete absence of refinement, has any real or 
necessary connexion with godliness ; or that there is any 
criminality in being well lodged, well clothed, well fed ; 
in avoiding any suffering or discomfort, which can be 
escaped without compromise of principle, or wrong to 
others ; or in laying hold on any conveniences or enjoy- 
ments of earth, which can be grasped without incurring 
the loss of higher and holier kinds of good. It is even 
a species of ingratitude to that Being, who has been so 
lavish of His bounties ; who has so spread the universe 
with variety and loveliness of ornament; and who has 
given us all things richly to enjoy ; not to use what he 
has given, or to frown upon those things which decorate 
and embellish life, as if they were unfavourable to the 
noblest graces of character. As Qod is the source and 
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centre of all beauty, there must be Bomething allied to 
virtue and religion in the love and study of the beauti- 
ful ; and as we are endowed with faculties which have 
the beautiful for their object, as well as with other facul- 
ties which have the true and the good for their object, 
the due cultivation and development of these, the aesthe- 
tical faculties, cannot be wrong. 

If nature had no more than nature needs, 
Man's life were cheap as beasfs. 

Yes: but if we reduce our requirements to the same level 
with the requirements of the beast, our life is bestial. It 
is a life not natural to man, though natural to the ani- 
mals inferior to man. For our nature has loftier capaci- 
ties which must be fed, and larger wants which must be 
satisfied; and God, in His immediate Providence, has 
made an ample provision for the beasts, while he has 
left man naked and destitute at his birth, in order that 
his powers may be stimulated in providing for himself. 
Then, throw man back, if you can, into the lowest and 
most savage state ; crush within him, if you can, all 
the finer endowments which render him capable of 
religion ; annihilate, if you can, those arts and sciences, 
which may become handmaids to devotion; and those 
inventions, such, for instance, as the telescope and the 
microscope, which, while they attest the progress of 
both art and science, help to bring him to a fuller 
knowledge of God; — but what do you gain for the 
individual, or what for the species? Do you spiri- 
tualize man, or do you merely animalize him ? do you 
make him more susceptible of heavenly and holy emo- 
tions ? do you subserve the interests of morality, or do 
you increase the amount of human well-being ? Ah I 
if man lives as the brute, of all brutes he most grovels 
in the dust, and of all brutes he is the most unhappy. 
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On such grounds it is that the opposite principle has 
been set forth^ both in theory and in practice. This prin- 
ciple recommends that we should minister to man's 
ivhole nature ; that we should seek to elevate his physi- 
call together with his intellectual, and moral, condition ; 
that, in many cases, we should endeavour to multiply 
and enlarge his aspirations, to raise the standard of 
comfort, and instil higher and more delicate tastes ; that 
we should even strive to create what are in some sense 
artificial wants ; that we should place before men those 
contrivances which adorn and beautify existence, in the 
hope that the supply may give rise to the demand. This 
principle declares that it is almost a part of religion, not 
to allow any portions of the human race, the Hottentot, 
for example, or the Esquimaux, to remain in a gross 
and abject barbarism, which must steep them to the lips 
in filth, misery, and degradation ; not to allow any mem- 
bers of the human feimily — and we might look much 
nearer home — ^to rest satisfied with worse garments, with 
poorer and scantier food, than we see dealt out to the 
most indigent of the population in our workhouses and 
jails ; not to allow, if I may speak in plain terms, any 
inhabitants of Ireland to be slothfuUy unconcerned in 
their mud-cabins, devoid of furniture, but full of smoke 
and dirt, without any ambition to emerge from a mode 
of living, in which they abandon all heed or forecast, 
because they can fall into no lower depth ; and in which, 
upon any sudden exigency, or any disastrous visitation 
of Providence, poverty at once becomes destitution, and 
dearth at once becomes famine. 

Now this representation must, I think, carry us 
along with it for a considerable way. The arts and 
appliances of civilization have a commission, which, if 
rightly discharged, is exalted, and even sacred; the 
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decencies, the amenities, nay, the elegancies of life, 
have something congenial with the charities, and even 
the sanctities, of life. To adopt, instead of the rude 
and clumsy tools of our forefathers, implements which 
economize time and labour, and which execute, with 
rapidity and precision, the combinations and wishes of 
the human mind, is really to imitate, though at the 
humblest distance, the nice machinery, the wonderful 
adjustments, and the stupendous operations, which God's 
universe presents. In the Old Testament, honourable 
mention is made of the origin and originators of the 
arts; whether the useful or the ornamental; whether 
those which relate to the pastoral and agricultural, or 
those which relate to the manufacturing condition of 
mankind. For we read, that ' Adah bare Jabal: he was the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and of such as have 
cattle. And his brother's name was Jubal : he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ. And 
ZiUah, she also bare Tubal-Cain, an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron.' (Gen. iv. 20 — ^22). In the 
New Testament, that industry in business, which is 
the mother of all arts, is commended and enjoined: 
St Paul thought it not unbecoming to be a tent-maker, 
even while he was an Apostle : and tradition at least 
informs us, that the Saviour of the World worked in his 
youth at the trade of a carpenter. We have, moreover, 
to bear in mind, that there are not two sets of sciences 
and arts, one dedicated to secular, the other to religious 
purposes ; but that the same arts, which built the ark 
for Noah, build the ship which now sails upon the great 
waters : the same arts, which procured and wrought the 
materials for the temple of Solomon, procured and 
wrought the materials for the walls and houses of Jeru- 
salem: the same arts, which construct and adorn the 
cathedral or the village-church, construct and adorn the 
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mansions of the affluent, or introduce propriety and 
neatness into the bumble cottage. Let us not, tben, 
tbrow scorn upon tbem ; nor let us forget, tbat, as we 
disparage tbose mecbanical or manual operations, tbose 
exercises of toil and skill, wbicb minister to temporal 
convenience or worldly refinement, we banisb the so- 
lemn barmonies, and tbe ballowed magnificence, of reli- 
gious worsbip. Moreover, as we bave said, tbe posses- 
sion of tbe material gifts of God, together witb tbe 
knowledge and practice of tbose arts, wbicb g^ve us 
a more complete command and enjoyment of tbem, 
is manifestly a good in itself; although, indeed, it is a 
good, which has oftentimes its attendant evils, and may 
certainly be purchased at too high a price* 

This last remark, my brethren, brings us to tbe 
necessary qualifications of what has been just said. For 
to tbe principle of, as it were, evoking and encouraging 
tbe artificial needs and gratifications of humanity, some 
limit must be assigned. It must, surely, be applied 
with moderation. That system cannot be an unmixed 
good, wbicb has a tendency, more or less, to render 
men discontented witb their actual position, and impa- 
tient under a felt sense of present discomforts. A mis- 
take, we may believe, is committed, when tbe wealth 
of nations is exclusively taken into account ; or when 
this matter is not regarded as a part of that higher and 
wider region in social philosophy, which considers the 
whole virtue and happiness of nations. But we have 
here to do with tbe subject in its relation to the indi- 
vidual mind and soul; in its bearings upon tbe religious 
life of the inner man. 

Now, we have no wbb that sumptuary laws should 
be re-enacted ; but we cannot doubt, that an excessive 
attention to the costly and glittering things of the 
world interferes witb tbe true discipline of life, and has 
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a deteriorating effect upon the human character. His^ 
tory has been read in vain, unless vre see that whole 
communities have lost something of strength, dignity, 
and manly courage, whenever they have addicted them-* 
selves, with an entire devotion, to the cultivation of the 
fine arts, or to those circumstances which constitute, 
after all, the charm and polish, rather than the staple 
and substance, of our being; just as education is stripped 
of its efficacy and worth, when regard is paid to its 
accomplishments, and lighter graces, at the expence of 
Its solid and essential elements. And, as to this, or that 
person, universal observation affords proof, that, if pinch^ 
ing want unspiritualizes man in one way, overflowing 
luxury unspiritualizes him in another. Luxurious habits 
will not, of course, engender crimes of turbulence or 
violence ; will not become the parents of the rougher 
and fiercer vices ; but, not the less, they may demoralize 
a man to his heart's core. They have an enervating and 
enfeebling influence: nay, it is an indisputable truth, 
though it may sound like a paradox, that, in aggravating 
his selfishness, they soften and harden a man at the 
same time. They soften him, as they render him more 
and more unable to endure privations, or cope with dif- 
ficulties ; and as they bind him round with the roseate 
chains of self-indulgence : they harden him, as they ac- 
custom him to live in a state of callous apathy with 
respect to the necessities and distresses of his fellow* 
creatures ; and as they turn his face like a flint against 
any appeal which may disturb his repose, or offend his 
fastidiousness; which may give him trouble, or demand 
of him effort and exertion: they make him a sickly 
Sybarite, neither resolute, nor gentle; without vigour, 
and yet without tenderness. 

Yet again : arts and wealth, when an inordinate ap« 
B. S. 18 
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preciation is formed of thenii induce an effeminate love 
of life ; a cowardly dread of relinquishing these cherished 
superfluities, these toys and baubles of an ostentatious 
opulence. ' We brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out.' Yet men shudder 
at the idea of parting with those treasures, which really 
are not theirs, of which at least they are the trustees, 
and not the owners ; and going down into that dismal 
tomb, where they shall be on a level with the lowliest. 
This seems the saddest of hardships, the most irrepa- 
rable of calamities. 'Oh death, how grievous is the 
remembrance of thee unto the man who is at ease in 
his possessions V 

Once more : these arts, these riches, although they 
may have, and ought to have, a directly contrary effect, 
tend, I fear, in some, or even in many cases, to banish 
the contemplation of God, by substituting for it a pre« 
posterous admiration of what are called the marvels of 
human ingenuity. They bring before us man, man, 
always man; man's energy, man's intelligence, man's 
devices, man's triumphs. We see the immediate and 
secondary agencies; we forget the true framer and 
designer of all. We forget, that the materials, out of 
which, or by means of which, these marvels are wrought, 
are the creation of God ; we forget, that the mind which 
contrives them, and the hand which executes them, are 
the gift of God. We forget, too, that in^ the simplest 
and minutest object of the divine workmanship, — ^in the 
beetle's wing, or in the eye of the smallest bird — there 
is exhibited a far more exquisite mechanism than in the 
most finished productions which human skill and dili* 
gence have ever elaborated. Oh, representations of 
nature, what are ye to the realities ! Oh, master-pieces 
of the pencil and the chisel, what are ye to the woods 
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and waters wbicb ye strive to delineate; or to the frame 
of man himselfi so fearfully and wonderfully made I Ob, 
carvings and gildings of our palaces^ what are ye to the 
garniture of our fields I Oh, costly robes and resplen* 
dent ornaments I Oh, velvets from Italy, and silks from 
HindostanI Oh, congregated prodigies of man's art 
and industry I what are ye ? I will not say, to the stars 
of heaven, or the glories of the sunset, but to the plu- 
mage of the humming-bird, or to the petals of the flower 
that grows by the hedge-side I ' Consider the lilies of 
the field I the^ toil not, neither do they spin! Yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.^ 

I would observe, lastly, upon this part of the sub- 
ject, that arts and riches may so force themselves into 
notice, that men come to regard them as the greatest 
good, the supreme object of soUcitude and endeavour ; 
and to overlook their unspeakable inferiority to moral 
and spiritual blessings. Men may come, therefore, to 
expect from them a happiness which they can never 
confer. I repeat, which they can never confer. For, 
beyond a certain point, and one which most persons, I 
apprehend, may attain by care and perseverance, acces- 
sions of wealth are not, in at all the same proportion, 
additions to happiness. If, indeed, they only minister 
to voluptuousness, they become in the end sources of 
the acutest misery, and pierce a man through with 
many sorrows. But, in general, there is, I believe, an 
habitual tone or state of mind, which depends not half 
so much upon the brilliances of the outward lot as upon 
inner and deeper causes; partly upon constitution and 
temperament ; partly upon the season of life ; but chiefly 
upon the degree in which self-government is exercised, 
and upon the constant regulation of the thoughts . and 

18—2 
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feelings. External circumstances may lift or depress 
us out of this state for a brief interval ; but we soon rise 
or sink back to it. At any rate, the luxuries and deli-^ 
cacies to which a man is accustomed and familiarized 
will not affect it much; will not afford for a continuance 
any profound and positive enjoyment ; or even increase 
the flow of his vivacity, the elasticity of his mere animal 
spirits. He may miss and regret them, even bitterly, 
if they are acquired and then lost: but, in the very 
midst of them, he can be filled with anxiety and per- 
turbation; can feel and betray far more listlessness, far 
more fretfulness, far more weariness of body and soul, 
than the peasant who labours until evening, and then 
sleeps soundly to the dawn. Not the Lazarus, indeed, 
who is a beggar and full of sores; but the man who 
wins a simple and modest competence, from any kind 
of labour; who is plainly apparelled, and dwells under 
an unadorned roof in frugal decency; has health at least 
as firm, relishes life at least as keenly, and confronts 
death with at least as composed an intrepidity, as the 
voluptuary who lounges away existence in magnificent 
and perfumed apartments, amidst lamps and vases, and 
polished marbles and precious embroideries, and inlaid 
tables, and hangings stiff with gold; clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day. 
Eestless and satiated with the luxuries that surround 
him, wretched and querulous without them; with more 
to fear than other men, because he trembles lest his 
pleasures should be withdrawn, and with less to hope 
than other men, because all his wishes are already gra* 
tified to excess ; such a man may be an object of envy, 
but he is of all men the least enviable. 

This, at least, we may affirm too safely : that there 
are principles and influences annexed to all human civil- 
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ization, which imperatively demand counteracting influ- 
ences and correcting principles: in other words, that 
the more civilization advances, the more religion is re* 
quired. The more this world with all its trappings, in- 
ventions, and attractions, places itself before man, and 
importunately solicits his notice, the more are needed 
those solemn considerations which direct him to another 
World. The more objects of art and taste, increased in 
number and diversified in kind, appeal to the sensuous 
ingredients of humanity, the more it becomes necessary 
that man's spiritual faculties should have their appro- 
priate nourishment. For, otherwise, greater is the danger 
always and at every step, that he will be bound down to 
the earth, which throws its resources at his feet ; that 
he will be enslaved to those elements of nature, which 
he is proud to have brought under his dominion ; that 
he will be an idolater of those artificial creations, which 
are the fairer in his eyes, because he deems them his 
own work. 

My brethren, I cannot but be aware that to obser- 
vations of this kind, two contrary objections may be 
urged : the one, that they are the mere conventional 
language of the pulpit, hardly delivered in good faith ; 
the other that, in making them, we are inculcating some 
trite maxims of human morality or economy ; but not 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

Now, to the former of these objections, let it be 
replied, that, although the mode of expression may be 
somewhat different, I have used as much plainness and 
sincerity, as any of yourselves could use in your ordi- 
nary discourse ; and you can sufficiently judge, whether 
I have indulged in any declamatory extravagance, or 
have spoken the words of truth and soberness. To the 
latter objection let me say, that the Gospel has beeq 
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preached, if the text is to be regarded as forming part 
of it ; and, moreover, that the train of reflection, which 
has been pursued, brings us round, by a real and certain, 
though, it may be, circuitous path, to the great funda- 
mental truth of the Gospel, in the strictest, and even 
the most technical, sense of the word. 

•For what, then, is the inference? It is, that the 
real welfare and improvement of mankind must be found 
in the doctrines of religion rather than in the arts of 
civilization. Our true elevation is an inward and moral 
elevation. Without it, all other progress is but a dubious 
or chequered advantage : all other advancement is but 
a more perfect art of living selfishly : and the polish of 
existence is but a varnish over vice. Without it, we 
' may possess improved fabrics, but deteriorated men.' 

But what, then ? Are we to stultify ourselves, and 
contradict all that we have stated, by now treating arts, 
elegances, refinements, as worse than valueless I Nay, 
brethren ; but we are to use as not abusing them. Far 
be it from our thoughts to despise or decry them, if 
they be rightly estimated and employed. It may be, 
indeed, that the cheap and simple pleasures of nature 
are higher and purer, than any which art can provide, 
or wealth can purchase. But then the question comes, 
which of the two can attain the best appreciation of 
nature, and the highest delight from it, the rude boor, 
the untutored savage, or the man of enlightened under- 
standing and refined taste. I am thoroughly per- 
suaded, that for the full enjoyment of natural pleasures 
there must be some culture and development of mind : 
and such culture cannot generally pervade a community 
without a somewhat advanced state of the Arts and 
Sciences. Let not these, then, be depreciated. But 
let them be oiu* servants, not our lords. Let them 
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come, or let them go : we must not be their slaves. If 
we have them, let us be thankful for them : if we have 
not, let us be enabled to forego them. Let us even 
inure ourselves to some privations, and sometimes exer- 
cise ourselves in voluntary labours, that we may be the 
more independent of them. He only, who keeps his 
wishes under control, and is master of himself in every 
atate, has obtained a victory more glorious than the 
conquests of Alexander. If we so fasten our affections 
upon any outward things, that they become our tyrants, 
and that we cannot do without them, what can they be, 
but snares and perils, destroying the robustness of the 
soul, taking the bones and sinews out of our moral 
being? Well has the wise man said; ' Give me neither 
poverty nor riches: feed me with food convenient for 
me, lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord ? or, lest I be poor and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain/ Or, brethren, if God so will, let 
us be poor, yet grateful : for surely, as we remember 
what our Lord has suffered for our sakes, our part is to 
accept the coarsest fare, the rudest dwelling, the stern- 
est sacrifices, the most painful privations, rather than 
deny or dishonour him, rather than be betrayed into an 
unworthy, or sordid, or dishonest action ; and should he 
ever call us to endure hardships in his name, then, let 
us count the law of the Lord dearer to us than thousands 
of gold and silver; then, instead of being dissatisfied 
that we have not more, and so coveting what has not 
been given, that we would seek to possess it by unfair 
or unholy means, let us practise the lessons of acqui- 
escence, and resignation, and self-denial; let us cast 
to the winds riches and luxuries, and say with the 
apostle, * Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.* 
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There are greater and better things than arts and 
superfluities, even in this world. The soul itself is the 
great thing. Whatever becomes an incumbrance to it, 
is an evil for us, not a good. Indeed, it is not wealth 
or poverty, which is the good or the evil, half so much 
as the tempers and dispositions which we bring to either 
poverty or wealth. One aim alone is fit for an immortal 
creature. The first thing, and the last, is our ever* 
lasting salvation. All things, be they what they may, 
that are obstructions and not helps to it, it must be our 
wisdom to remove. If, therefore, the riches and embel- 
lishments of the globe, which we now inhabit, should 
prevent us from seeking first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, they are as loads which must be 
lightened. In the race which is set before us, we must 
throw aside every weight, and be temperate in all 
things : the impediments of the Christian soldier must 
be as few as we can make Miem: and we must be as 
glad to be divested of the embarrassments to our spiri- 
tual progress, as the Roman legionary to reduce his 
baggage on the march. 

For, indeed, brethren, we cannot judge quite as the 
world judges. Our estimate of things must be different, 
€1^ we see them from a different point of view. We must 
think and act not simply as political economists, but as 
Christians on our brief probationary pilgrimage. It 
must be our care, not merely that the artificial should 
not rob the natural of its charm, but that material 
things should not overlay spiritual; external things 
should not obscure and supplant internal ; the things of 
time and sense should not push out of sight the things 
x)f eternity. For it is by the lines of eternity that we 
must measure all things whatsoever, not by the false 
scale of time and sense ; by their effect on an Unending 
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futurity, not on the passing moment, which has vanished, 
while we are speaking of it. 

I am far from sajing or thinking, that these two 
views cannot coincide ; but, if they ever clash, our de- 
cision cannot be doubtful. For, ah, the hour is at hand, 
when this mortal life will be disenchanted of its illusions; 
when, like the aged Barzillai, ' we shall taste no more 
what we eat, or what we drink ; when we can hear no 
more the voice of singing men and singing women:' 
when the ear must be alike deaf to the lyre of pleasure, 
and to the trumpet of ambition. The hour is at hand, 
when to this present world, with all its claims, interests, 
devices, fascinations, we must bid an everlasting fare- 
well. The hour is at hand, when the choice treasures 
and the glittering ores, gathered from land and sea, 
from the frigid, and the temperate, and the burning 
zones, from the mountain-top, or from the dark depths 
of the mine, must be resigned, or snatched from our 
grasp, with whatever willingness, or with whatever re- 
luctance. Oh, purple splendours, which the moth cor- 
rupts! Oh, gay and decked-out forms, on which the 
worm shall revel I Oh, perishable things for perishable 
beings I What can they truly profit, when death is 
ready for his victims, and the grave is open to swallow 
them up ? Vanity of vanities, all is vanity I 

Who, then, shall shew us any good ? My brethren, 
the heathens deified the inventors of arts ; but it is our 
privilege to know better, where, and how, to look for 
that which is divine I Mirrors and tapestries; gorgeous 
ornaments of gold and silver ; pictures, hung in rooms, 
which are, themselves, evidences of the painter's skill; 
chairs of state, or beds of the softest down ; can they 
bring peace and comfort to the man whose heart is 
eaten up by malignity, or avarice, or lust, or envy ; who 
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is haunted, night and day, by memories of evil ; who is 
a prey to any unbridled passion, or any devouring appe- 
tite ? The true happiness of man is not in these out- 
ward shows ; but in an even temper, in disciplined affee- 
tionSi in a well-balanced mind, in a quiet conscience. 
He is our supreme Benefactor who can enable us to 
subdue our moral and spiritual enemies ; to possess our 
^ouls in patience under those ills, from which no earthly 
gauds, no appurtenances of station or fortune can de- 
fend us, the loss of friends, the approaches of age, the 
infirmities of inevitable decay ; to conquer the dread of 
death, and the guilt-bom apprehensions of an hereafter. 
He is our supreme Benefactor, who, amidst all the griefs 
and struggles of our mortal estate, can fill us with those 
anticipations, which imparadise the heart of man. All 
things, therefore, at whatever point we begin, bring ua 
round to the Lord Christ, to the great, fundamental, 
eternal truths of his Gospel. All things teach us, that 
faith, even here, is a greater blessing than riches ; that 
we are to live by faith, and not by sight :-~that we are 
to place our love, our trust, our hope, our veneration in 
that Being, through whom we have reconciliation and 
acceptance with the Father Omnipotent, who opens for 
us the gates of immortality, who rescues us from the 
dominion and the consequences of sin. 
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St Mark VI. 16. 

But when Herod heard thereof, he said. It is John, whom 
I beheaded : heis risen from the dead. 

THEY who have had the largest and deepest ac- 
quaintance with human life, have been also the 
most impressed with the persuasion, so often stated, and 
so familiar to us all, that the occurrences, which really 
happen in it, are oftentimes stranger and more terrible 
than any which the most viyid fancy could imagine, or 
the most daring fiction invent. The most awful trage- 
dies are those which are true: of the descriptions of 
poetry, or the representations of the stage, the most 
affecting by far have been at least founded on fact: 
and many and many a household has hidden, in its 
chambers of moral darkness, events more shocking, and 
woes more agonizing, than any at which spectators or 
audiences have wept and shuddered in the exhibitions 
of the theatre. 

Among such households — not to mention the well- 
known instances in classical antiquity — ^the family of 
Herod of Judaea is fatally distinguished But we have 
obviously no time to enter into the black history of 
Herod, sumamed the Great — ^for thus are words abused 
and titles prostituted : — ^we must come at once to that 
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of his son, Herod AntipaSi who was called the Tetrarch, 
because inheriting the* fourth part of the dominions of 
his father. This is the same person to whom Pilate sent 
Jesus for trial, and who, ' with his men of war set him 
at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gor- 
geous robe, and sent him again to Pilate/ The account 
of him, with which we have to do, is given in that 
chapter of St Mark from which the text is taken, and 
likewise in corresponding passages of St Matthew and 
St Luke. Each of the narratives is alike marked by that 
unpretending plainness, that calm dispassionate candour, 
which uniformly characterizes the writings of the Evan- 
gelists. There is nothing of aggravation, nothing of 
invective ; no rhetorical display ; no straining after dnu 
xnatic effect; no attempt to heighten the colours, or 
exaggerate the gloom, of the delineation. Yet is it-, 
perhaps, the naked simplicity of the statements, the 
tranquil forbearance, almost striving, it would seem, to 
extenuate, while it cannot excuse, some part of the 
foulness and horror of the transactions, that throws the 
real extent of their criminality into stronger relief. 
Without question, it enables us to see more clearly and 
distinctly both the circumstances themselves, and the 
solemn lessons which we may derive from them, as to 
the corruption and the madness, the weakness and the 
violence, the rash, and furious, and fiery feebleness, if I 
may so speak, of human nature when left to itself; when 
starting loose from the checks and regulations of con^ 
science and religion : and, again, as to the consequent 
need of the Divine grace, the Divine guidance, and the 
Divine support. Nor are these lessons, my brethren, 
less monitory, or less salutary, or less worthy your at- 
tention, because they are sad and painful lessons, usher-> 
ing us into the precincts of calamity and guilt, — the 
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guilt and the calamity being, as they always are, the 
cause and consequence the one of the other, — ^till we 
ahnost seem to enter the abodes of the doomed, and 
pass beneath the very gateway of despair. 

We cannot do better, I think, than follow the order 
of the Evangelical narration, although it rather reverses 
the order of time: for there is something peculiarly 
striking and natural even in the manner of its introduc- 
tion. Jesus had appeared in Galilee as a great and 
wonderful teacher, and had drawn after him multitudes 
of the people. Herod had heard of his fame, without 
knowing his person. And whom did he immediately 
suspect this great and wonderful teacher to be ? No 
other than John the Baptist, whom — ^to anticipate the 
catastrophe of the story — ^he had himself beheaded. 
How strange the power of conscience, when it thus 
arrays itself in the garment of its terrors I Here was a 
man — ^not only glittering in the gorgeousness of wealth 
and station — ^not only flattered by obsequious depend- 
ents, and a ruler over thousands,— but belonging, it is 
asserted, to the sect of the Sadducees; and therefore 
denying the immortality of the soul, and scoffing at the 
idea of the resurrection of the body. Yet now his fears 
overcome his prejudices ; remorse enforces what reason 
had disowned: and, although the sceptic might laugh, 
yet the victim starts up before the murderer! For, 
when Herod heard thereof, he said, ' This is John, whom 
I beheaded : he is risen from the dead' — ^the dead, of 
whom his creed was, that they rise not at alL Ah, wild 
unbelief and wild credulity! But thus it always is. 
Infidelity is no refuge from superstition : it is rather its 
parent and its nurse. The only true corrective of 
superstition is well-considered and vitally felt religion* 
For otherwise that instinctive tendency to the unknown^ 
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the occulti tlie mysterious, the supernatural, which man 
ever has, and which cannot quite be shaken off, only shews 
itself in some startling aspect, and breaks out in some 
fantastic form. This is a solemn truth, which can hardly 
be too often laid before you. A man has not God in all- 
his thoughts: no : but he can tremble at shadows, and be 
disturbed at the falling of a leaf. He is afraid to be in 
the dark, and sees spectres in the moonlight. Anything 
in the universe, from the most vast to the most minute, 
from the stars in their courses to the bird which crosses 
his path, can be as a portent of disaster to him, and seem 
fraught with a malignant influence. He may despise the 
Divine revelations : he may turn away from all that the 
Bible tells him of a Creator, and a Saviour, and a judge- 
ment to come : but he will talk of fortune and destiny : 
nay, he will even go to take omens and auguries from 
every sound or sight that is around him ; from particular 
days, from particular numbers, from the lines in hia own 
hand; from the coarse jugglery of any impudent im- 
poster male or female. He can vibrate for ever between 
irreligion and superstition ; and almost touch both ex- 
tremities at once I Yes, my brethren, superstition, the 
grossest and most abject, almost invariably treads upon 
the heels of impiety and vice I Vice feels that there is 
some retributive, some avenging power, in the world, 
though loth to recognize it where it really exists. There- 
fore is it almost always troubled with vague and inex- 
plicable apprehensions I At least, sooner or later, the 
time arrives when the awakened conscience is haunted 
by the shapes most fearful to it. The injured person 
stands before the vision of the wrong-doer, as if armed 
with authority to take vengeance for the wrong, and 
cannot be removed. Guilt calls up the apparition, and 
clothes its terrors with the semblance of the departed. 
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And BO was it in the present case ; it was guilt that en- 
gendered dreadi and dread that mastered the unbelief 
of the Sadducee, and summoned the slaughtered from 
the grave. It was a guilty conscience that whispered 

» 

unto Herod : * This is John^ whom I beheaded : he is 
risen from the dead.' 

Buty in order to understand the matter, and have 
it fully before us, we must turn to the antecedent cir- 
cumstances ; and see how it was, and for what reasons, 
that Herod became the assassin — for he was no better-— 
of John the Baptist. St Matthew informs us in a 
few words. ' For Herod/ he says, ' had laid hold on 
John, and bound him, and put him in prison, for He- 
rodias^ sake, his brother Philip's wife. For John said 
unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her.^ Any 
such union was, in fact, strictly forbidden by that Levi* 
tical law, the validity of which Herod must have acknow« 
ledged. Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, was 
the wife of Philip, the son of the first Herod, though by 
a different mother from Herod Antipas, of whom she 
appears to have been also the niece. Herod Antipas 
himself had been long married; but, as we are told, 
conceiving a violent passion for Herodias, he first 
seduced her affections from her husband, then dismissed 
his own wife, and married Herodias, during the life* 
time of his brother. The entire facts are almost too 
hideous for detail ; yet the knowledge of them cannot 
but have its use, as affording a portraiture— faithful at 
once and frightful— of the manners and moral feelings 
prevalent among those who held the high places of the 
world before the introduction of Christianity. Under 
such circumstances, however, it can be no matter of 
surprise, either that a man, having the character and 
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commission of the Baptist, should have denounced the 
connexion with indignant and solemn expostulations ; or 
that Herod, angry at his remonstrances, should have 
thrown John into a dungeon ; and yet, half reluctant on 
his own account, and half afraid on account of the 
people, should have hesitated to consummate his cruelty 
by murder, until some new impulse or occasion should 
precipitate him into the crime. But the occasion came. 
Alas I such occasions, such impulses, almost always 
come, when a sin is designed and half perpetrated in 
the mind, and only waits for its opportunity ! John, 
therefore, was not to be saved ; although, when Herod 
fffould have put him to death, he feared the multitude, 
because they counted him as a prophet. Very soon 
such scruples are to be surmounted. For another scene 
rises before us. It is the birth-day of Herod ; and he 
keeps it, by making a supper to his lords, high cap^ 
tains, and chief estates of Galilee. An entertaiimient is 
held ; one of those dissolute festivals, which are so often 
the prelude to the direst tragedies of human life. Herod 
is there, and his officers, the mightiest of his court and 
camp; and all the luxury which Boman power could 
heap on Eastern magnificence. And in the midst is 
a damsel dancing; a damsel, who, according to the 
Oriental custom, had probably come in after the ban* 
quet for that purpose, if not expressly sent by her 
mother to inflame the passions of the Tetrarch, already 
heated by the feast. For it is Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias. She is dancing before Herod ; and she 
so enraptures the king, and those who sat at meat with 
him, that he cries out upon the spot, ' Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will give it thee.' He sweanS 
unto her, * Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me I will give 
it thee, unto the half of my kingdom.' Unto the half 
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of my kingdom I* Yes I this man— an oppressor of the 
poor — of whom the needy might have asked in vain for 
the smallest pittance of relief — offers any reward that 
can be named, even unto the half of his kingdom — to a 
girl for a lascivious dance. J3ie encourages — ^he invites 
her to the most extravagant, the most sinful, demands. 
He declares to her, with an oath, before all his guests, 
that he can refuse her nothing. Would to heaven, my 
brethren — ^but it would not become me from this place 
to make the application I Salome goes forth out of the 
banquet-hall to her mother, to know what she shall ask. 
With Herodias, as with thousands of the same stamp, 
revenge is a stronger feeling even than cupidity. She 
is burning with implacable resentment against John, for 
the holy and inflexible rigour with which he had op- 
posed her incestuous adultery. Wherefore, it is not 
gold, or silver, or jewels, that she requires, but the 
head of her enemy. Yet not indeed her enemy — rather 
her truest friend — ^in reproving and attempting to arrest 
her depravities. With a person, however, such as He- 
rodias, the reprehension of a favourite sin is the dead- 
liest of all offences. Therefore, as we are told, Herodias 
had a quarrel against John, and would have killed him, 
but she could not : — could not, that is to say, until the 
present opportunity, which she had, perhaps, anxiously 
expected, and which she now seizes with a savage eager- 
ness. To her daughter's question, ' What shall I ask?* 
she answers, with a stern and dreadful brevity, 'The 
head of John the Baptist.' This is an offering more 
acceptable to her ferocious spirit than mountains of trea- 
sure, or the gifl of half a kingdom. And it is to be 
brought in a charger, in accordance with that other 
custom of the East, by which the head of an adver^ 
sary was cut off from his body, and presented, as a 
B. 8. 19 
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grateful tribute, to those who wished to see him dead I 
The daughter returns straightway, with haste, unto the 
king ; and prefers, with, as far as we can see, an unblush- 
ing front and unfaltering accents, the terrible request 
Herod, when he hears it, is exceeding sorry; yet, for his 
oath's sake, and for their sakes who sat at meat with 
him, he cannot reject her. A false shame prevents him 
from refusing that which he cannot grant without an 
eternal self-reproach. He condemns John to instant 
death, while yet he feels the innocence, and even rever- 
ences the character, of the condemned. For 'imme- 
diately,^ says StMark, 'the king sent an executioner, and 
commanded his head to be brought ; and he went and 
beheaded him in prison : and brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to the damsel, and the damsel gave 
it to her mother.' 

And here, my brethren, let us for a moment pause : 
for the demand and the compliance are equally preg- 
nant with melancholy and awful warnings. Look first 
at the hideous demand. See to what a pitch of ruthless 
barbarity the natural tenderness, even of the female 
mind, may be driven by unbridled or misgoverned ap- 
petites I See what prodigies and monsters of profligacy 
men, and even women, may become, when they once 
give the rein to their desires, and spurn the admonitions 
of conscience, and shake off the wholesome restraints of 
piety! See the close affinity between illicit affection 
and unforgiving hate I See how one crime leads to ano* 
ther ; and how all bad passions are allied ; and, most of 
all, how the voluptuous passions are allied with the vin- 
dictive I Once overturn the balance of rectitude in the 
mind: and all is derangement: all is ruin. Pity and 
kindness depart with chastity and self-reverence. What- 
ever corrupts the heart, hardens the heart. This is the 
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universal law ; and it holds good in that demoralization 
which is connected with adultery, not less than as to 
that which is connected with theft, or lying, or avarice, 
or envy. Nay, in its own nature, adulterous or unlawful 
passion is allied to headlong and destructive violence. 
It is not a soft, gentle, equable affection : it is a fierce 
tumultuous desire, which, oftentimes leading to physical 
intemperance or inebriety, always makes the spirit 
drunk, inflames the blood to fever, kindles the imagina- 
tion with unhallowed transports, and fills the whole soul 
with storm and tempest. When too men and women 
have lost their self-respect ; when they once feel that 
they have become objects of reprobation and abhorrence, 
with all whose good opinion is of value, they are at 
enmity with their species; they hate all who increase 
their secret dissatisfaction; they hate all who make 
them angry with themselves ; and they hate most those 
whom they have most injiu*ed. For the same reasons 
they usually end by hating each other with a profound, 
unquenchable hatred. The statistics of crime too fully 
bear out these allegations. Amidst the murders which 
shock society, and make humanity blush, a large pro- 
portion is perpetrated by adulterers and adulteresses, 
either by one upon the other, or by both, in their con- 
spiracy of crime, upon the persons of those, against 
whom they have directly sinned, whose honour they 
have outraged, whose repose they have for ever de- 
stroyed. Fierce, haughty, self-willed, impatient of con- 
tradiction or rebuke, and utterly incapable of self-denial, 
they must, by any means, at any price, remove every 
obstacle in the way of their sensual gratifications. The 
whole principle of virtue being surrendered, every bar- 
rier against evil is broken down, its torrent bursts in at 
every avenue, and every scruple is swept away. Then 

19—2 
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do not tell us about adulterous love being a fond and 
tender thing, where the misfortune most to be deplored 
is an excessive attachment. The annals of human depra- 
vity, the most wretched records of human experience^ 
assure us of the reverse. Alas I guilt is too often mer- 
ciless just in proportion to its own need of mercy. And 
in a more especial manner, it is such guilt as that of 
Herodias, which unsexes woman, and exhibits insatiate 
fury by the side of criminal regard. So that, as Bishop 
Porteus has very truly observed, ' Here we have a fatal 
proof, what a close connexion there is between crimes 
of apparently a very different complexion, and how fre- 
quently the uncontrolled indulgence of what are called 
the softer affections leads ultimately to the most violent 
excesses of the malignant passions.' I know not, indeed, 
a more awfully affecting verse even in the Bible than the 
one where we read how she — that is, the young Salome 
— being before instructed of her mother,— oh I horrible 
training: oh I loathsome instructions of the wicked! — 
said, * Give me liere John Baptist ^s head in a charger I* 
for that Herodias was not even contented with glutting 
her personal revenge ; but initiated her child in that 
school of cruelty and murder; but made her own 
daughter the instrument and the partner of her dreadful 
and soul-destroying iniquity I 

Look, again, at the compliance with the demand-^ 
the insane and flagitious compliance I And yet let me 
not be misunderstood I I do not mean — far, very far 
from it — ^that an oath, under any circumstances, is to 
be lightly infringed. Perjury can never be in itself an 
indifferent or a venial thing, if truth, and the adherence 
to truth, be a virtue I Perjury can never be a small evil^ 
though there be other evils even greater than perjury. 
No voluntary promise can be made and broken, without 
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guilt and without dishonour. The vow, which it is 
right to violate, it must be fearfully wrong to have 
taken I It is the wantonness of frenzy to give any 
solemn pledge, without seriously considering what it 
means, and honestly intending to keep it: and there 
must be disgrace, and turpitude, and wretchedness, where 
the infraction of a promise is a less fault than its obser- 
vance. We grant all these positions : God forbid that 
we should dispute them I But does Herod, therefore, 
stand excused for putting John the Baptist to death ? 
Surely not, my brethren. Sorry as he may have been, 
idly and impotently sorry, he is a murderer still — a de- 
liberate and wilful murderer. He ought never to have 
uttered a vow, which, if according to his notions it were 
infamous to set it aside, it must have been a far worse 
infamy to execute. It was an addition to his guilt—. 
to quote once more an excellent prelate of our church 
— ^that, * instead of retreating by the only way he had 
left, that of retracting a promise which it was madness 
to make, and the extremity of wickedness to perform, 
he was induced by a false point of honour (as worthless 
men frequently are) to commit an atrocious murder 
rather than violate a rash oath — an oath, which could 
never make that right which was before intrinsically 
wrong — which could never bind him to any thing in 
itself unlawful — much less to the most unlawful of all 
things— the destruction of an innocent and virtuous 
man.' 

But it is time, my brethren, that we should bring 
our meditations towards a close. Let me beseech you, 
then, to gather up in your minds, and survey with a 
steady contemplation the characters and the events, the 
scenes and the personages, of this appalling drama. 
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Think of that festal chamber in which vice was en- 
throned; contrast it with the dungeon in which John 
was languishing ; — ^think of that adulterous pair, with all 
the fierce and devouring passions within their breasts, 
not to be smothered by the pomp of their luxuries or 
the brilliancy of their station ; — ^think of that unhappy 
daughter, with her young feet already placed, even by 
a parent, on the path of guilt, and ignominy, and per- 
dition ; — ^think of that pale and gory head, brought for- 
ward, reeking on the dish, amidst the wine, and the 
garlands, and the odours, and all the revelries of the 
banquet I Think of Herod, at once impetuous and 
weak : resolute only in crime and madness : celebrating 
his own birth-day by that deed of almost unparalleled 
atrocity, against his better knowledge and his better 
will — ^torn by conflicting emotions, but obeying the 
worst — ^yielding to that law of our nature by which 
every violation of conscience paves the way for other 
violations ; renders the resistance fainter, while it adds 
a new strength and impetus to the temptation; more 
and more darkens the inward light of the soul ; more 
and more involves the sinner in moral blindness and 
moral apathy ; and yet with some feelings and convic- 
tions of right left struggling within him for his torture—- 
leading him, not to that godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance not to be repented of, but merely to that 
vague and inefficacious regret which is utterly unavailing 
without penitence I Think of Herodias — ^the incestuous 
wife, the unnatural mother — strung to that energy of 
wickedness by which all that had been good or feminine 
about her was for ever lost and extinguished ; giving up 
her soul now to evil concupiscence, and now to execrable 
revenge I Think of these things, my brethren I and 
then ask yourselves — ^for I need not pursue their history 
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to its disastrous end — ask yourselves the all-important 
question, could there be happiness in such a household, 
happiness either in possession or in prospect ? Ah I do 
you suppose that harmony, and peace, and domestic 
comfort, could be inmates of that family, any more than 
self-respect and mutual esteem, than chastity and virtue 
were the guardian angels of its hearth I Happiness I 
with the brow aching and burning beneath the splen- 
dours of the diadem ; happiness, with the vultures of 
shame and remorse preying upon its vitals, with all 
corrosive elements eating out its very core I No : no : 
happiness never is, nor was, nor will be, nor can be, 
amidst lawless desires and appetites, and a bloody 
relentless thirst for vengeance. If you would seek for 
happiness, you should rather go to that solitary dun- 
geon, where the Baptist sat alone : and yet not alone, 
because his God was present for his support — ^you should 
rather enter that dungeon, and behold the inherent ma- 
jesty of religion, the solid satisfaction, the indestructible 
repose, which will ever reside with it. In fact, no por- 
tion of this record is more instructive than the brief but 
striking intimations which it conveys to us, as to the 
relative position and feelings of Herod and John. We 
see the tyrant quailing before his captive; dreading 
him, nay even in some degree paying court to him, and 
striving to propitiate him ; forced to offer the tribute of 
respect and veneration to that piety, that sanctity, that 
integrity, that disinterestedness, that courage, by which 
himself and Herodias had been so much offended and 
provoked; c<mipelled to pay unwilling homage to the 
excellence of the Baptist, at the very moment, perhaps, 
that he was meditating his death. For St Mark ex- 
pressly tells us, that * Herod feared John, knowing that 
he was a just man and a holy, and observed him ; and 
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when he heard him he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.^ But not the less — ^alas I for the stupendous in- 
consistencies of human nature I-^not the less, he impri- 
soned and he slew him. And yet it is the murderer 
that trembles, not the martyr. John will enter into no 
compromise with Herod: he rebukes his sin: he re- 
proaches him for his licentiousness: and while Herod 
will not depart from his mad and profligate oath, because 
he is afraid of his guests — of his very parasites and 
courtiers — John preserves in his confinement, and in the 
face of a violent death, that calm and serene, that un- 
ruffled and undaunted dignity of holiness, which extorts 
the reverence even of its bitterest foes. Ah I who 
would not rather be the Baptist than his persecutor? 
who would not rather die, as John died, than live like 
Herod, to see the image of his innocent victim rise up 
to torment him even before the day of judgment; and to 
cry out in conscience-stricken terror, * It is John, whom 
I beheaded : he is risen from the dead^ ? 

But we must stop. Only, my brethren, I cannot 
quite end this discourse — although the topic is one to 
which I have already adverted both here and else- 
where — one, too, to which on other occasions I must 
advert again— ^I cannot quite end, without entreating 
you, once more, not to imagine, that the history which 
we have been contemplating, however awful it may be, 
has no reference to yourselves and your own condition ; 
or that, however it may teach a moral lesson, by shewing 
the horror and misery of vice, it has no practical or 
distinct bearing upon the truths and principles of the 
Gospel. The history is applicable, believe me, more 
or less, to every man and woman in this or any other 
assembly. You may not be in the same state of life as 
Herod and Herodias, while they who would admonish 
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and warn y ou^ may be, alas ! very different persons 
from John the Baptist. You cannot act such gigantic 
crimes on so conspicuous a theatre ; your misdeeds 
cannot be monuments so signal and so terrible in the 
annals of the human race. No : but whether you are 
rich, or whether you are poor — whether you live in ease 
and opulence, or whether your whole family is crowded 
into a single room — once surrender yourselves up to 
the corrupt propensities of a fallen nature ; and you, too, 
like the Tetrarch and his concubine, will become the 
sport of every wild desire, will rush to the headlong 
indulgence of every carnal impulse : — ^you, too, will find 
how early scruples and righteous principles will fail in 
the contest, and melt before the heat of passion, like 
snow in the sun : — ^you, too, will understand, by your 
own sad and guilty experience, the wonderful contra- 
dictions and anomalies of man — his infirmity and yet 
his obstinacy of purpose — his abandonment of religion 
and virtue, and yet his slavish adherence to that false 
idol — that frail and miserable Dagon of worldly honour, 
which is erected in their place : — ^you, too, will find the 
consanguinity of all vices ; and, most of all, the con- 
nexion between lust and cruelty; between misplaced 
affections and deadly, inappeasable, inexorable animosi- 
ties. Your homes also will have those domestic trage- 
dies, at which angels must weep : you, too, will have at 
once your idle terrors, and your desperate hardihoods— 
dreading the sneers of men, and braving the just judg- 
ments of Heaven : you, too, will feel the import of that 
saying) 'To be carnally-minded is death;' and how 
true is that description as to the sensual, * their hands 
are hands of violence, and their feet are swifl to shed 
blood.' Moreover, men and brethren, while the per* 
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sons whom we have been delineating may stand, but 
too well, as types and representatives of our species, 
and the events, in which they were the actors, should 
be as beacons to warn ua from the rocks where they 
made shipwreck — ^their history must likewise turn our 
hearts to the distinctive truths and principles of the 
Gospel. Yes ! it must bring us round to Christianity. 
For what does it do ? * It shews us the interior of an 
unchristian family ; and you have seen the dreadful pic- 
ture which it discloses. It shews us what humanity is, 
where the Gospel is not recognized. It shews us the 
irremediable helplessness of man without redemption 
and regeneration ; all that is exalted in the masculine, 
all that is pure, and gentle, and lovely, and of good 
report, in the female character, swept away, whether in 
the tumult and hurricane of sudden passion, or by the 
strong and continual current of evil habits. It shews 
us what, in the vast multitude of cases, the human 
heart has been in its heathenism, and what the human 
heart still is, wherever it is unchristianized. It teaches 
us, therefore, and with a more pathetic force than mere 
arguments could teach us, the practical, urgent, vital 
necessity of Christian faith, and Christian holiness, the 
Christian scheme of pardon, the Christian scheme of 
grace, the Christian scheme of sanctification. Oh, may 
it induce us to watch and pray, with distrust of our- 
selves, and earnest supplication for other and higher, 
even the Divine influences. Oh, may it remind us of 
that saying, 'Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.' Oh, may it lead us to. that doctrine 
of Christ crucified, which to all who believe in it, and 
obey it, is the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
Oh, may it persuade us to turn, while there is yet time, 
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to the Father of all spirits, who alone can purify ours — 
to his Son, the Mediator and Advocate, who alone can 
release us either from the penalty of our sins, or the 
dominion of our sinfulness — ^to the Holy Ghost the En- 
lightener and Sanctifier, who is the only Comforter 
under all sorrows, the only Guide unto aU truth, and the 
only Strength in all temptations. 



SERMON XVIL 



MAN COMPLAINING OF THE SHORTNESS OP HIS TIME. 



Psalm LXXXIX. 47. 
Bemember how short my time is. 

rilHE writer of this Psalm, whoever he may have been, 
JL seems to be here uttering towards God the lan- 
guage of complaint and almost of remonstrance. Similar 
passages occur in other parts of Scripture ; as, for in- 
stance, in the seventh chapter of the Book of Job, 
where the Patriarch exclaims, 'My days are swifter 
than a weaver's shuttle, and are spent without hope. 
O remember that my life is wind : mine eye shall no 
more see good. The eye of him that hath seen me 
shall see me no more : thine eyes are upon me, and I 
am not. As the cloud is consumed and vamsheth away : 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no 
more. He shall return no more to his house, neither 
shall his place know him any more. Therefore I will 
not refrain my mouth; I will speak in the anguish of 
my spirit ; I will complain in the bitterness of my soul.' 
You may also call to mind, (Isaiah xxxviii. 9 — 12), * The 
writing of Hezekiah, king of Judah, when he had been 
sick, and was recovered of his sickness : I said in the 
cutting off of my days, I shall go to the gates of the 
grave : I am deprived of the residue of my years. I 
said, I shall not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the 
land of the living : I shall behold man no more with 
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the inhabitants of the world. Mine age is departed, 
aiid b removed from me as a shepherd's tent : I have 
cut off like a weaver my life : he will cut me off with 
pining sickness : from day even to night wilt thou make 
an end of me.' Repinings, such as these, are little more 
than commentaries or amplifications on the verses of the 
Psalm more immediately before us : ' O remember how 
short my time is, wherefore hast thou made all men in 
vain ? What man is he that liveth, and shall not see 
death ? and shaU he deliver his soul from the hand of 
the grave ?* 

And in the human heart, my brethren, there is 
almost always an echo to these pathetic expostulations. 
The reflection comes over us, like a sudden chill, that our 
life * lasteth but a very little time ; and is as a vapour 
that passeth away/ * For nan that is bom of a woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full of misery : he 
cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower : he fleeth as 
it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.^ 
We are sometimes struck with wonder and regret, as we 
compare the briefness of our mortal existence, with the 
enduring permanence even of material things, such as 
the mountain and the ocean. At least, a mightier con-* 
trast presents itself; and we turn, as if for pity, to 
Him who inhabiteth eternity, to Him who is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting : ' O spare me a little, that I may 
recover my strength, before I go hence, and be no more 
seen/ * O remember how short my time is I' 

Now, let us examine, my brethren, — and no occa- 
sion can be more fitting for the examination than the 
day on which we are assembled^ — what justice, or con- 
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sistency, or reasonableness, there is in these complaints. 
Let us look at the matter by the light of our own expe* 
rience, our own personal consciousness ; and let us Bee, 
ourselves being judges, what right we have to remon- 
strate that our time is short. 

It can be scarcely necessary to premise, that, in 
speaking of time, we shall here regard it in its popular 
acceptation, and in its relation to ourselves. We need 
not ask, what time is, in the abstract ; or, whether time 
has any real objective existence, apart from the mind'^s 
conception of phenomena, as they occur in their conse- 
cutive order, one after another. There are, as most of 
you know, philosophical or metaphysical difficulties, 
connected with this part of the subject; where it is 
easy to bewilder ourselves, but by no means so easy to 
escape from our bewilderment. Neither are we called 
to the consideration of time, in reference to the ever- 
living God. With God, we suppose, there is neither 
past, nor future ; but all is one eternal present. This 
supposition appears necessary ; but we cannot really 
conceive, or picture to ourselves, this wonderful omni- 
presence, as of the Creator to the creation, so of the 
creation to the Creator : *this universal here, this ever- 
lasting now;' this divine, all-embracing consciousness, 
which is at once a central point and an infinite circum- 
ference. Yet, if with God one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day, we cannot but 
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admit the simultaneous comprehension by the Godhead 
of all movements, changes, progressions and develop- 
ments. We must believe — oh ineffable mystery I — ^that 
with God, all events, in their long series, are one syn- 
chronous fact for ever and ever. That succession of 
things, which we call time, may be but as a gracious 
dispensation, or form of existence, to render the imi- 
verse more intelligible to such a being as man. What 
to man is relative, to God is absolute and pure : what 
to man is gradual and manifold, to God is one and 
complete. 'Properly, therefore,' as has been said, 
' time is not with God, save as he works in time. Time 
is subject to him, and waits upon his will, and serves 
it. Before the foreknowledge and gaze of the One 
Infinite Being, all his works stand always in their full 
symmetry, in their first and final type ; each one a 
whole and perfect idea, eternally conceived, willed, ac- 
complished.' But here, again, the matter is too high 
and deep for us ; and may only be made more obscure 
by attempts at explanation. The common notion, more- 
over, is the one with which we are practically con- 
cerned, and which is sufficient for our immediate pur* 
pose. It is quite enough to employ the word 'time,' 
simply as the measure of duration; or as successive 
duration itself, measured and divided, for instance, into 
years, months, and days, — originally by the natural 
revolutions of the sun and moon, and, then, by artificial 
mensurations and instruments, adjusted to the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. 

According, then, to this its popular and ordinary 
sense, are men justified in using a tone of complaint, 
and asking God to remember, 'how short their time is V 
There appear two plain reasons why, for the most part, 
they are not justified. 
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1 The first of these is, that, while they are queru- 
lously murmuring about the shortness of time, its space 
is, in general, more protracted than they desire it to be. 
They have actually more time than they wish to have. 
It is not a poetical fiction, or exaggeration, but one 
among the most common and ever-recurring of realities, 
that men are anxious to annihilate time. Ah, as we look 
back upon the twenty, or forty, or sixty, years that we 
have lived, how many and how large portions of our 
time have we secretly longed to bring to nought ; or, at 
least, to compress within a narrower compass. How 
have we wished that the summer was come, or the 
winter, or the next autumn, or the next spring I Some 
point has ever lain before us, at which we would arrive 
without delay. By any device whatever, by any bridge 
over the chasm, we would fain overleap at a bound the 
intervening space, and rush at once to some particular 
moment. How eagerly are we expecting and antici« 
pating something that is ^to be. The present is, as 
it were, swallowed up in our haste to seize upon the 
future : and we are fretful, because it is not already in 
our grasp. The boy, or the girl, would crush, if it were 
possible, into a single hour the weeks which must occur 
before the holidays ; they, who are growing into adoles- 
cence, are eager to be of age, and their own masters ; 
the young man, or the young woman, is so impatient for 
the instant, which is to bring with it such or such a 
meeting, such or such a gratification, such or such an 
excitement, that the intermediate nights and days seem 
as if they would never go. Nay, the shortest portions 
of our existence are not sufficiently short. A rainy 
day is an intolerable burden. Almost every day is too 
long. There is, at least, a part of it, which we would 
gladly abridge or strike away. Why is it not dinner* 
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time ? or Yfhen will it be bed-time ? Does the shadow 
move upon the smi-dial? and has not the clock stopped ? 
and can the sand be running in the hour-glass ? How 
hard is it for some to get rid of the interral between 
one meal and another I How many, not from the pres-i 
sure of any g^eat sorrow or dqection, but from sheer 
lassitude or weariness, can at morning say in their 
hearts, * Would that it were evening ;' and at evening, 
* Would that it were morning!^ In a word, our time 
may be as a span ; and yet it is heavy on our hands. 
It may pass swiftly ; and yet we feel that it hang^ upon 
us, and drags on with leaden wings. Oh mad impa- 
tience I Oh miserable inconsistency and self-contradic- 
tion I We have too much of it, and yet too little. We 
would at once lengthen and shorten our journey of life. 
We instantly perceive the folly, the frenzy, of such 
feeling^, when the question regards our property in 
land or in money ; but we do not perceive it in the 
same way, when the question regards our property in 
time. What should we think of the man who told us 
that his estate was too small, but that there were too 
many acres in it ? What should we think of a man, who 
asserted that the quantity of gold and silver in his pos- 
session was a melancholy incumbrance, and, in the same 
breath, complained bitterly of being poor? Yet is it 
more rational, or less unthankful, for a man, to be so 
oppressed by the extent and the multitude of the com- 
ponent fractions of his time, that he would fain merge 
more than half of it in the gulf of nothingness, and yet 
mournfully ejaculate as to the whole, ' Oh remember 
how short my time is I ^ 

2 The second reason, which proves the injustice of 
this complaint is, that men misemploy their time, as 
weU as find it too long. Usually, indeed, these two 
B. S. 20 
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circumstances come together; the one being the too 
natm*al result of the other. Such, however, is not always 
the case. Many are so wedded to the worldliness, 
whether of business, or of pleasure^ whether to guilty 
schemes, or to engrossing levities, that they do not find 
a sufficient number of hours in the day, or of days in 
the week, or of weeks in the month, or of months in 
the year, for the prosecution of their purposes. They 
leave themselves no leisure, they allow themselves no 
relaxation, in their projects of ambition, or in their 
thirst for gain. Still, such persons can hardly constitute 
the majority of mankind. Others, again, are chained, 
almost without cessation or respite, to the oar of daily- 
labour ; of even consuming and exhausting toil. Yet it 
is remarkable, that whenever this pressure is withdrawn^ 
the remainder of their hours is more than they have 
resources to manage. The association, therefore, per- 
petually returns upon us, between having too much 
time, and miserably misspending it. Hence, with thou- 
sands upon thousands, the utter wearisomeness of Sun- 
day ; hence, the notorious fact, that every holiday brings 
a vast sum of intoxication and debauchery, as a draw- 
back from its good, and too often more than a counter- 
balance to it. Ah, how many many crimes, what 
excesses, what follies, what gambling of aU kinds, what 
officious intermeddling, what tattling and backbiting, 
what calumnies and slanders, what rioting and drunken- 
ness, what chambering and wantonness, what foolish 
talking and jesting, which are not convenient^ has human 
society, in all ranks and conditions, to lament and groan 
over, because men and women do not know what to do 
with their time I Men fly into cities, and congregate in 
immense masses more and more, because life is dull in 
the country ; in other words, because, even amidst the 
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beautiful works of God, the countless objects of con- 
templation and study, time moves slow, and the ex^ 
pedients for causing it to moYC faster are considered t# 
be few. What these expedients are in vast towns, you 
see and know. Witness our theatres, our taverns, our 
public-houses, our other scenes of entertainment, or 
modes of excitement. We read that when St Paul was 
at Athens^ * all the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.' Whether the devices for 
attaining the same end, in our modem days, in London, 
or in Paris, or in Naples, or in Vienna, or in New York, 
or in New Orleans, are better than those adopted in 
Athens in the age of the apostle, or than those prac- 
tised in imperial Rome or imperial Constantinople, when 
the ancient fathers, such as Tertullian and Chrysostom, 
fulminated their denunciations against them, may be, I 
fear, a question. I am far from saying, that they are all, 
or altogether, censurable. They may, in many instances, 
tend to refinement, to the cultivation of the arts, to the 
general advancement of civilization. But of a very large 
proportion it may be affirmed, that they are, upon the 
face of them, but ways and means for devoting time to 
transgression; or for wasting time upon trifles; or for 
letting time ebb away in spiritual and moral sloth ; or 
for murdering time, as if it were an enemy. To devour 
time; to kill time; to get it over; by some means, by 
any means, to fill up its frightful void, not reasonably or 
profitably to employ it,— -is the great object in view. 
Charged as men are with a multiplicity of relations and 
duties ; responsible as men are, to their God, to their 
fellow-creatures, to their children, to their friends, to 
their inferiors, to their superiors, to their stations, to 
their neighbourhood, to their country, to their church, 

20—2 
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for almost an infinity of obligations ; they have at once 
no spare moments, and yet whole hours and days, where 
all is vacuity: — ^where all, I repeat is vacuity; until 
empty amusements or profligate intrigues are introduced 
to supply the place of an idleness, which has become 
insupportable. So true is that saying of the Apocrypha, 
that our life is short and tedious. It is too brief, per* 
haps, for the requirements of our sinfulnesses and our 
vanities ; but it is too long for the care which we are 
inclined to bestow either upon our self-improvement, or 
upon the benefit of those around us. O strangest of 
anomalies I It is less than we want, and yet more than 
we can use I Its years are too many for any righteous 
or useful pursuits, which we find to occupy them ; and 
yet far too few for the truths we have to learn, and the 
work we have to accomplish I Our sports, games, and 
diversions we denominate pastimes, (expressions exactly 
paraUel occur in other languages), and they are, literally, 
elaborate contrivances to make time pass: — ^yes, to make 
time pass more rapidly, and to make us insensible of its 
passing : artifices, by which in the diversity and tumult of 
dissipation, we may escape the fatigue and languor* 
which everywhere pursue us, in proportion as we fly 
from them ; may quicken the pace of the lazy-footed 
year, and ' help along the hours that halt on crutches.' 
And yet, while we are always wishing that time should 
depart, we are always regretting and deploring that time 
has departed I 

So far, therefore, the complaints about the shortness 
of our lifetime would appear to be among the number* 
less cases of human inconsistency or self-delusion. But 
the objection may be urged or whispered: Is it not 
hard, that we should be hurried into the dark grave, 
speedily, perhiq)8 suddenly, from the glories and the 
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satisfactions of this present world ? Nay, my brethren, 
it is not hard, if we be thus taken from the evils to 
come, from the trials of manhood, from the wants and 
sorrows of old age; it cannot be hard, if that other 
world, which we shall enter, be infinitely brighter and 
better than this I Still, is it not hard, that myriads 
upon myriads should be cut off in their prime, or should 
be nipped as buds, which cannot bear fruit, or even 
expand into flower? is it not hard that scarcely any 
are left upon this scene of existence until the task, 
which they had set to themselves, can be crowned with 
its proper consummation ? Is it not hard, that the life 
of almost all of us is strewn with abortive hopes and 
aspirations, which lie around us, like unfinished edifices, 
at its close? Is it not hard, that almost all of us are 
removed prematurely from the stage, before our thoughts 
have time to ripen ; that our most skilful plans and our 
most laborious exertions are interrupted by death, and 
baffled for want of time to put them in execution? 
Nay, my brethren, but God has made provision for the 
combination and continuity of the human species ; and 
others will take up and carry forward what we have left 
incomplete. Nay, my brethren, but history and expe- 
rience give us no reason to suppose, that by the mere 
prolongation of our life we should be placed in circum- 
stances more favourable to our well-being ; that if our 
term of years were protracted upon earth, our condition 
would be eventually fairer in God's sight, or our final 
fate more happy. 'Heaven's favourites die young.* 
What woe, what unutterable woe, if added years should 
prove but added iniquity I if, by living longer, we should 
only have more time to accumulate sin, to postpone 
repentance, to put off the consideration of judgment 
and eternity; to harden and confirm each other in 
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vicious habits, and treasure up wrath against the day of 
wrath t And, being such as we are, do we stand in no 
danger of this appalling catastrophe? Already, not- 
withstanding this our shortness and precariousness of 
life, we count too much upon its dmration, and think 
too little of what lies beyond it. 1£ our mortal life were 
as long as theirs, we should in other respects, I appre- 
hend, resemble those Ante-diluvians, whose imaginations 
were only evil upon the earth, until they were swept 
away from it, by the deluge, in their gigantic and fuU*- 
blown wickedness. 

On the other hand, my brethren, as to frail and 
corrupt creatiu*es life is abbreviated in loving-kindness, 
so death never comes too early, if it comes while the 
privileges and blessings of the baptismal covenant are 
wicancelled and unforfeited. Death never comes too 
early, if we die in the true fear and love of God, and it 
can be written on our tombstones, 'Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord.' Death never comes too 
early, if we are willing to be saved by faith in God's 
mercy through Christ, instead of trusting to our own 
works and deservings. What matters it that Stephen, 
the protomartyr, was cruelly stoned in the middle of his 
days, if he could die praying for his murderers, and say 
with his expiring breath, 'Lord Jesus, receive my spirit?' 
What matters it that those innocent children were 
slaughtered by Herod, ere life had opened upon them, 
if they might glorify God by their death ? What mat- 
ters it that they were not full of years, when those 
youths and maidens went to their martyrdom, with a 
fortitude and a constancy more than heroic, rather than 
offer incense to the Pagan Deities ? True, we may miss 
some opportunities of doing good ; but God, who knowtt 
all things,' who knows our desires and dispositions as 
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well as our deeds, knows how we should have acted, if 
the opportunities had been ours. True, we may have 
little time at our disposal, when we have given all that 
we must give to the demands of nature, to the neces- 
sary calls of business, to recreation and exercise, to 
sleep and rest, to the regulation of our households, or 
even to the tyranny of custom, and the conventions of 
society ; but if we take, as much as we really can take, 
for higher, more honourable, more sacred objects, and 
do our daily business as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men, God will have lenity and compassion in his awards, 
and will not be as a harsh taskmaster to any one of us. 
It is not by the amoimt of our time, whether it be large 
or small, but by the use which we make of it, that God 
will judge us. With respect to time, as to money, or 
influence from rank or position, or power of intellect, 
or any other advantage, as much of fidelity, and zeal, 
and thankfulness can be shewn, in the employment of 
the one talent, as of the five, or of the ten : and as on 
this side the Divine Bestower will not hold us guiltless 
for the misuse, or waste, or neglect of that one, more 
than of the five or of the greater number, so on that 
side He will deal with us according to that which we 
had, and not according to that which we had not. How, 
then, shall we venture to repine, almost as if we were 
ixyured and defrauded, at the shortness of life ? How, 
most of all, shall we venture to repine at it^ if it be long 
enough to achieve the serious and solemn purposes for 
which it was mainly given, to enable us to work out our 
salvation, and eqjoy an eternal blessedness in the pre- 
sence of God and of his holy angels ? 

Surely, under such conditions, men ought rather to 
be grateful for living, or having lived, than rebellious 
against the dispensations of Providence, because their 
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life is short. These complaints, be it observed, do not 
come from the pious and the diligent^ who cheerfully 
accept of time, as of other things, just so much as God 
pleases to bestow, and are sedulous to employ and improve 
it in God's service ; permitting no year to roll by with- 
out some growth in grace, and some traces of the 
exercise of Christian virtue. No : it is not from such 
persons that the complaints come ; and when they come 
from others what are they worth? Is not life long 
enough for the indolent, who cannot occupy it ; or for 
the frivolous, who hurry it over in absurd and childish 
trivialities ; or for the immoral, who add sin to sin ? Is 
not life lohg enough for any or all of those who are 
spendthrifts and prodigals of their time, until they sud* 
denly become bankrupts ; squandering in reckless profu- 
sion the precious deposit entrusted to them; the trea* 
sure which can never be regained? Is not life long enough 
for any or all of those, who, dull and stagnant of soul, 
drift upon the sea of time dependent upon every casual 
impulse, like ships becalmed and waiting for a breeze? 
Oh I insane and impious discontent, we must cry out once 
more, when mankind are dissatisfied that their time is not 
both more and less ; ever deploring that time flies, that 
time creeps ; that its pace is too tardy, and yet its pas- 
sage too fugitive; ever requiring more years, more days; 
yet wishing that there were fewer days in each year, 
and fewer hours in each day ; ever anxious that some 
futurity should arrive, yet ever hating to grow older; 
ever seeking to antedate what shall be, yet ever mur- 
muring at the transitoriness of what is I 

But although the expressions of the text are indeed 
unjustifiable, if they be uttered in the way of complaint, 
there are other, and most forcible reasons, why the 
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briefness and uncertainty of this our mortal pilgrimage 
should dwell always on our minds. For we do not deny 
that our time is short. It is impossible to deny a fact 
which is always before us, always forcing itself in a hun- 
dred ways upon our attention, our understandings, our 
very senses. What words, what images, what meta- 
phors, can really describe how brief our life is, and how 
rapid is its flight ! We write almost what we wrote a 
year ago, and the ink of what we were then writing 
seems hardly dry. We speak almost what we spoke a 
year ago, and the sound of what we were then speaking 
seems to linger and float about us still I The echo of 
those utterances seems to blend itself with the voice of 
what we utter now I So swiftly the years go by : and 
when they are gone they seem like moments : and how 
few are left us, ere with all our follies, and all our crimes, 
we shall pass away from the initiatory state to the final, 
from probation to retribution I If, indeed, a man did 
but think for what ends he had his being ; if he did but 
think what claims his family has upon him; what claims 
society has upon him; what claims the poor whom he 
might relieve, the afflicted whom he might visit, and 
the ignorant whom he might instruct, have upon him ; 
what claims his Maker has upon him, his liedeemer has 
upon him; then he might well say to himself, O let 
me remember how short my time is. But to himself he 
does not say it : he says it almost in upbraiding to his 
God. Yet to God he needs not say it. God always 
remembers how short our time is, for all things are 
always instant to the Divine Mind. He knoweth 
whereof we ar^ made : He remembereth that we are but 
dust. And, indeed, my brethren, if the span of our 
existence be little in our own eyes, what must it be in 
the sight of Him who is from everlasting to everlasting I 
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To that I AM, whose existence is absolute, necessary, 
infinite, eternal, kow small a speck must be our earthly 
lifetime; a spark, how momentary, how evanescent; 
and, but that to His vision the greatest things and the 
minutest are apparent alike, a point how imperceptible I 
It is v)€ who forget the briefness of our mortal being ; 
or, if we remember it at all, remember it to no worthy 
or religious purpose. If we did not drive it from our 
thoughts, if we remembered it aright, we could hardly 
live quite as we are living, or have lived : for the short- 
ness of our time would too cogently remind us of the 
nearness of death and judgment. This remembrance, 
then, we say, ought to be entertained, and ought also to 
have its spiritual uses; for otherwise God would have 
made all men for nought. This remembrance should 
abate our extravagant self-estimation, and make us not 
high-minded, but humble : it should bring us to a due 
sense of oiu* littleness; should bid us feel that our age is 
but as a span long; and that we may not measure our. 
selves with the Most High; for that in respect of God, 
•Verily every man living is altogether vanity.* This re- 
membrance should sanctify our common life; and induce 
us, not to neglect oiu* daily duties, but to perform them 
as men who are looking onward to another sphere, and 
who regard this preliminary existence as a stepping^ 
stone to that which is beyond the grave ; as an allotted 
state of discipline, in which we are to seek the im- 
provement and perfection of oiu* moral nature, and ren- 
der ourselves meet for an enduring inheritance, when 
•this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality.' This remembrance, 
therefore, should moderate our addiction to worldly 
cares and pleasures ; should abate those inordinate af- 
fections which are now &stened upon the objects and 
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aims, the undertakings and enterprizes, the honours and 
dignities, the elegances and refinements of the world ; 
nay, in some measure, detach us from this world itself, 
this world which is not our abiding city, and which we 
are so soon about to leave. 

* For this I say, brethren, the tljane ia short : it re^ 
maineth, that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none; and they that weep, as though they 
wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 
joiced not; and they that buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not ; and they that use this world, as not abusing 
it: for the fashion of this world passeth away/ This 
remembrance should further teach us to redeem the 
time ; to make up, so far as we may, by increased exer- 
tions, for that portion of it which has been already mis- 
employed or lost ;— -in a word, to make the most of that 
time, which is so short, by having order and method in 
its distribution and management; by taking a regular 
account of it ; and by seriously examining hotv it has 
been spent, and how far it has been turned to profit. It 
should, likewise, teach us not to tamper with conscience, 
so as to fritter away our years and energies in empty 
wishes and idle intentions, never carried into effect, 
never strenuously followed up in our behaviour ; but to 
seize, henceforward, at the moment, every occasion of 
doing good; — not to procrastinate; not to delay the 
works of penitence and amendment; not to trust to 
the morrow; not to prolong the time ere we keep God's 
commandments; but to hasten the footsteps of our 
obedience: and to do strenuously what each hour 
demands of us ; because the night cometh, when no man 
can work ; and because our sun may go down while it is 
yet day: most of all, not to put away the Spirit of 
grace, but to receive and welcome at once the influences 
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of the Holy Ghost, when he knocks at the door of our 
hearts, and condescends to dwell with them; at once to 
resolve and strive that, as we advance in age, we may 
advance in virtue ; and to use at once all the appointed 
means of salvation. Finally, brethren, this remem- 
brance should admonish us to agree with our adversary 
quickly, while we are in the way with him : to make our 
peace with God and man, before we go hence and be no 
more seen ; and to prepare ourselves, with all diligence, 
for that state of being, when our short time shall have 
vanished, when time itself shall be no more, because 
swallowed up in eternity ; and when it shall be found that 
all the weal or woe, all the gratifications or pains of this 
mortal life, are unspeakably less in comparison with an 
everlasting duration of intense consciousness, than one 
particle of spray is in comparison with the whole immen- 
sity of the ocean, or one atom of dust with the entire 
earth. Soon, very soon, wealth, power, authority, popu- 
larity, fame, all earthly possessions, attributes, accom- 
plishments, will be nothing to us any more. For these 
things we shall no longer pray. Our prayer would 
rather be, 'Give me back some of the opportunities 
which I have neglected, some of the hours which I have 
wrongly spent. Give me back a portion of my life- 
time, that I may live it over again.' But vain, vain 
petition I The time, which now embarrasses us, shall 
then be denied. The opportunities are irrecoverable; the 
hours are irrevocable ; both are for ever gone 1 Now 
is the accepted time I O may we be seen doing in it 
the things that are acceptable. 

With such views, my brethren, — for I will not 
fatigue you with further reflections, which, pertinent as 
they are to the season, must occur to your own minds, 
even before I could express them — ^with such views let 
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US enter this new year : upon such principles let us act 
from its commencement, whether, or not, God spares us 
to the end of it. And may that God himself enrich us 
in its course with His almighty protection; may he 
guard us in all temptations, and save us in all dangers ; 
so that, being faithful and earnest in our Christian call- 
ing, we may be preserved both in body and soul ; and 
that, whether living or dying, we may live or die unto 
the Lord I 
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JESUS PEEACHING TO PUBLICiLNS AND SINNERS. 



Luke XV. 1—3. 

Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners 
for to hear him. And the Pharisees and the scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them* And he spake this parable unto 
them, saying. 

IN the entire compass of Holy Writ, few, if any, pas- 
sages can be more characteristic of our religion, or 
more remarkable as an epitome of its doctrines and a 
concentration of its essence, than the Gospel appointed 
for this day^ The fact will at once become evident, as 
we proceed, by the simplest exposition, and in the pre- 
cise order of the evangelical narrative, to examine, first, 
the nature of the audience which crowded round our 
Lord; then, the objection started by the scribes and 
Pharisees ; and, finally, the answer of Jesus, containing 
a full vindication of his conduct, in the succeeding 
parables. 

In each of these points is matter suitable to our own 
condition, and eminently calculated to be profitable to 
oiu* own souls. So be it, my brethren, through the 
influences and operations of the Spirit of God I 



^ This Sermon was preached on the Third Sunday after Trinity. 
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1 In the first place, then, we have to consider the 
nature of the audience which crowded round our Lord. 
* Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners 
for to hear him/ 

Becently, as we read in the preceding chapter, he 
had declared, 'whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.' 
He had said to his inviter^ * When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind ; for they 
cannot recompense thee : for thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just.' He had shewn, by the 
most significant and touching announcements, that his 
servants were to go out into the highways and hedges, 
or into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
the poor and the maimed, and the halt and the blind ; 
that all, in short, except the obstinately careless and 
supercilious who spumed the summons, all, without 
distinction of persons, should be induced, by all means, 
to come into the kingdom of heaven. The consequence 
was, that there went great multitudes with him ; and he 
turned and said unto them, * Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple.* 

Sayings, such as these, while they ofiended the 
haughty and the mighty, were as gracious sounds of 
invitation and encouragement in the ears of the misera- 
ble. The self-righteous might turn away in surprise 
and indignation ; but the poor in spirit were attracted 
and comforted. Jesus, moreover, had performed mira- 
cles of compassion in their behalf. He had ' healed all 
that came to him.' That reply given to the inquiring 
disciples of John was known to be true, * Go, and shew 
John again those things which ye do hear and see : the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, 
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and the poor have the Gospel preached to them ; and 
blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me/ 
Here, then, the most wretched found a teacher, who» 
although removed from them by an immeasurable dis- 
tance, was yet as one of themselves. Strange combina- 
tion of circumstances, before unheard of and undreamt 
of I He, too, was poor, and his earthly state resembled 
theirs. And yet, nature was subject to him ; and nothing 
was impossible which he chose to do. He spake with 
authority, and not as the scribes and Pharisees. And 
yet none was cast out. He refused not any, because 
they were lowly, or because they were destitute ; none, 
even because they were under a cloud of obloquy, or 
a stain was upon their character; none, even because 
they felt themselves to be defiled, and were covered 
with confusion and self-reproach. As to body, and 
mind, and soul, he acted upon his own saying, ' They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.' The greater their needs, the greater was his 
loving-kindness; and, in his sight, spiritual needs and 
necessities were the greatest of all. 

Therefore, he did not appear as a temporal deli- 
verer ; still less did he appear as a political disturber. 
Though, afler a solemn and mysterious manner, he 

< 

avowed himself a King, no charge could be more devoid 
of foundation than that of the rancorous accusers, who 
said, ' We found this fellow perverting the nation, and 
refusing to give tribute to Caesar.^ He might — ^though 
the thought is almost blasphemy — ^he might have made 
himself formidable as an insurgent or a demagogue. 
He might have resembled David in the cave Adullam, 
when * every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him, and he became a captain 
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over them/ He might have been like * Theudas, who 
boasted himself to be somebody ;* or like * Judas of Ga- 
lilee in the days of the taxing ;' or like any other of 
those mock emancipators, deluding and deluded, who 
rose up and drew numbers after them, till they were 
scattered and slain. Or he might have not merely col- 
lected round him the disaffected and factious of the 
populace, but have stood forth in the highest sense a 
Hebrew patriot, to revive the glories of the ancient 
monarchy, and be the illustrious successor of the Mac- 
cabean princes* He might have been all, that Timoleon, 
or Harmodius, or Brutus, or Rienzi, or Tell, or Wash- 
ington, became in other lands and times. He might 
have been infinitely more. But, ah, my brethren, not 
such was to be his office upon earth. Not such was to 
be the distinctive mark of his Messiahship. He was to 
take on him the form of a servant, ministering to the 
unhappy. He had, indeed, 'compassion on the mul- 
titude.^ He cast in his lot with the people. He had 
sympathy with what we call ' the masses.' But then he 
had a genuine, profound, religious care for them : — not 
an affected condescension, not a spurious affability, 
assumed and dropped with the occasion, the poor trans- 
parent artifice of men canvassing for their applauses or 
their suffirages. He, therefore, rebuked and repressed 
all turbulence. Not a sword was to be drawn, not a 
drop of blood was to be shed, in his cause. He incul^ 
cated, not revolutionary violence, but submission to 
lawful authority. He came to preach, not political 
rights, but individual duties. He came to regenerate 
human society; but, if eventually and incidentally 
through the improvement of man's public organizations, 
immediately, directly, mainly, by a heavenly action on 
man's moral and spiritual being. He came to disenthral 
B. s. 21 
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the slave ; to make men free. Bat he knew that true, 
freedom is impossible for men who are under the yoke 
of sin. He came, therefore, to rescue them from the 
worst and most degrading of all servitude, subjection to 
their vices; and to prove, by a great practical demonstra- 
tion, that 'where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.' He came, in a word, to strike off the chains 
that are upon the soul, and to relieve the misery that is 
immortal. 

What wonder then, if the people so thronged around 
him, that, on one occasion, he was compelled to step, 
into a vessel, and speak to them from the deck, in order 
to avoid the pressiure? What wonder, if there drew 
near unto him all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him i-^-^publicans I men, namely, who were not only di&* 
liked beyond all others by the Jews, because, as tax^ 
gatherers, they perpetually reminded them of their sub* 
jugation to the Romans ; but who seem to have been 
exposed to peculiar temptations in the way of peculation 
and extortion : — men, who, as a class, appear almost to 
have deserved the odium and disgrace^ to which, as a 
class, they were delivered over; for, in fact, when au 
office is in evil repute, they only whose habits are dis- 
reputable, and who have little or nothing to lose in the 
estimation of society, will, for the most part, consent to 
imdertake it :— ->rinn«rtf / men and women, fallen and dis- 
honoured in the eyesTof the world ; reduced to penury, 
perhaps, and utter degradation by their vices ; smitten 
to the soul by a sense of guilt and shame ; by harrowing 
recollections, and ever-darkening fears. What an au* 
dience, my brethren I Yet an audience which the Son 
of Man, the Son of God, in his condescending benignity, 
received and even courted, in preference to any other. 
Pilate and Herod were not there ; Annas and Caiaphaa 
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were not there I For why should they listen to the 
words of this Jesus of Nazareth ? Why should they heed 
the enthusiastic utterances of a Galilaean peasant ? For 
the present they would neglect and disdain him : but, if 
he became dangerous, he must be put down. For, was 
he not the carpenter's son? In what college of the 
Priests, in what school of the Prophets, had he been 
educated ? He had never learnt I But they were there — 
and ah, may such never be rejected by the followers of 
the Lord I they, the contrite, the abased, the terror- 
stricken, the broken-hearted ; men, like the thief that 
was crucified; women, like Mary Magdalene I The pub- 
licans and the sinners were there I Not such an assem- 
blage may now be gathered to our exhibitions and 
theatres ; or to oiur scientific lectures ; or, alas I usually, 
into our churches; not because there are no sinners; 
but because we cannot draw them to us, as the Saviour 
drew them to Himself. Not such, perhaps, were the 
novelty-seeking Athenians, whom St Paul addressed 
some few years later. Nor such were they, in Athena 
of old, who waited upon Socrates in the market-place or 
in the garden, and who admired the skilful word-fencing 
between the philosopher and the sophists. Not such 
were they, who paid their homage to Cicero in his Tus- 
culan villa; or who walked with Aristotle in the Ly- 
ceum, or on the banks of the Ilissus ; or who conversed 
with Zeno in the Porch; or who were engaged with 
Plato in the abstrusest subtleties of logic or ontology in 
the groves of Academus. Not such were the persons, 
nor such the thoughts and lessons, oh my brethren! 
All, indeed, would have been welcome. Welcome would 
have been the rich and the respected. Welcome Nice* 
demus, or Joseph of Arimathsda, or the faithful cen- 
turion, or the young m»n who had great possessions 

21—2 
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Welcome the wise and good, if only they would draw 

• 

near not in reliance upon their wisdom and their good- 
liess, but with a sense of their deficiencies, their frailties, 
their corruptions. Welcome the clever and the accom« 
plished, if only they would draw near with a convictiour 
that there was something higher and deeper in the uni-« 
verse than mental culture and human accomplishments* 
But most welcome of all were they who came: — ^the 
sorrowful, the outcast ; those lost, whom the Lord Jesus 
descended to seek and to save, though they might have 
been scorned by other teachers as the dregs and refuse 
of the human race. Most welcome those publicans and 
sinners who drew near unto him, far to hear him. Yes I 
not only to be fed by him^ but to hear him ; as indeed 
knowing, that 'man doth not live by bread alone, but 
by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God/ 

And what was it which they drew nigh to hear? 
Ah, not the artificialities and refinements of man's 
learning. What to them could have been abstract 
philosophies, or beautiful discussions about imaginary 
republics ? These were not the things which the poor 
common ear and heart of humanity then yearned for, or 
can yearn for now. They wanted something profounder 
and more spiritual, yet something, too, more certain, 
more quickening, more animated with the breath of 
actual life, than these speculative systems, which one 
theorist came to propound, and the next to overthrow. 
They wanted something nearer and dearer to them» 
(Something more earnest and more real, something which 
came more directly home to their immediate and urgent 
interests. They were sinners. They had the conscious* 
ness, which all must have, of moral infirmity and pollu-> 
tion, of evil done and good omittedr They groaned 
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under the memory of their misdeeds, and the present 
tyranny of their bad passions. How should they escape 
these ills ? How should they be delivered from their 
consequences ? Therefore they drew near to Jesus the 
Christ; for Ae could speak to them of expiation and 
recovery ; he could speak to them of Himself. 

2 But — for here we arrive at the second point of 
inquiry — ^the Scribes and Pharisees objected to this 
audience. Natural it was that such a concourse, and 
the persons of whom it was composed, should inspire 
them with a contemptuous anger, not, however, unmixed 
with envy and jealousy. For Jesus not only addressed 
the crowd, speaking to them as never man spake ; — but 
he admitted them to familiar intercourse ; he was seen 
among them ; he sat at meat with them ; he went and 
talked with them at their homes. Therefore the Scribes 
and Pharisees murmured, saying, ' This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.' Well might they mur- 
mur ; these Scribes^ who, while they expounded the law, 
and confused it by their traditions, stood aloof from the 
mass of the people, in their arrogant self-sufficiency; 
these Pharisees^ whose very name implied separation 
from the multitude, which they treated as plebeian and 
profane. We can almost imagine their solemn plausi- 
bilities about the countenance afforded to vice, the 
favour shewn to the reprobate and profligate of the com- 
munity. They were sinners : therefore they were to be 
always sinners, without aid, without support, without 
hope of amendment and recovery : they were desolate 
already : therefore they were to be for ever left to be 
more and more desolate, cut off from all means which 
might better their condition ; perishing and to perish ; 
lost to earth ; lost to heaven. 
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And yet, without doubt, brethren^ it is a question of 
some delicacy, how far, and in what ways, we should 
mingle with the dissolute and the impure, even for the 
purpose of reclaiming them, and doing them good. For 
the sick may infect the healthy, as well as the healthy 
minister to the sick. In following, therefore, the exam- 
ple of the Lord Jesus, men must bear in mind, that the 
cases never can be altogether parallel ESs immaculate 
purity, which no pitch could defile, no contamination 
sully, furnished him with a complete and perfect safe- 
guard. But for all other beings there will remain some 
peril ; save as they walk, as with Christian energy and 
zeal, so with Christian prudence and Christian humility. 
They must observe care and caution, lest their good in 
this respect should be evil spoken of; lest it should have 
the appearance of evil; nay, lest they should imbibe 
some pollution by contact with the polluted ; and, while 
thinking to reform others, should rather be perverted 
by their opinions and practices. 

But, while I say that care and caution must be 
observed, I am as far as possible from meaning to say 
that neglect and apathy should be exhibited. Never 
must it be that any sinner of either sex should sink into 
the abyss of turpitude and ruin, deeper and deeper day 
by day, unable to emerge, and without any attempt at 
succour; — ^that they, of the whole human family, the 
most helpless and miserable, should cry out in vain 
for assistance, 'no man caring for their souls.' For 
indeed, brethren, if our country be dear to us, if liberty 
be dear to us, if substance be dear to us, if friendship 
be dear to us, if life be dear to us, there is something 
dearer still than our country, than liberty, than sub- 
stance, than friendship, than life ; and that something is 
our soul. And the soul of another is for him as pre- 
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ciousy as our soul is for us. And the value of any one 
soul is infinite. We must, therefore, evince our concern ; 
as we know that tremendous and true saying, < the soul 
that sumethy it shall die! 

And here, I think, a very important consideration 
arises. It is this; that the more nearly men approach 
the pattern of their Bedeemer, the more they are 
themselves established in holiness and virtue, the more 
they may ei\joy the blessed privilege of rescuing others 
from moral and spiritual destruction. And on several 
accounts. Not only the more truly and entirely they 
become Christian, the more they will be tender-hearted 
and compassionate; but just in proportion as their 
own principles are firm, their own character without 
blemish and suspicion, in that same proportion they can 
afford to tihtw compassion ; they can afford to mix with 
fublica'M and sinners; and overflow towards them in 
commiserating pity. Just in proportion as their own 
integrity is secure and aeknowledged, in that same pro- 
portion, not only may they carry with them a talisman 
against contagion, even in their communications with 
the most evil; but the less need they be afraid, lest 
their motives should be misinterpreted, and their con- 
duct subject to calumny. They, whose rectitude is 
doubtful, or whose reputation tarnished with spots, 
either will not feel sympathy with the degraded, or will 
not venture to display it. I repeat, therefore, it is the 
almost godlike prerogative of real piety and consistent 
exceUence, to be able to sympathize, visibly, actively, 
unreservedly, with the erring and the fallen. For what 
sympathy with sinners was ever like the sympathy of 
Him, who, being tempted like as we are, alone was 
without sin ? Oh I if you would do good, the first thing 
is to be good I 
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At any rate» the behaviour of the Scribes and Pha* 
risees was unjustifiable. It was the product of mere 
pride, moroseness, and uncharitableness. We can all 
see what would be the result, if these murmurings and 
cavils of a sanctimonious hypocrisy were to arrest the 
counsels and efforts of a Divine beneficence. Upon this 
system it is, that the weak are to have no support, the 
destitute no relief, the hungry no food. Because men 
are in disease, none are to visit them, and watch over 
them to effect their cure ; because they have a plague 
or a leprosy, all their fellow-creatures are to abandon 
them to their fate. But such is not the spirit of the 
Gospel : such is not the model of Christ. If we would 
have that spirit, if we would study that model, the worst 
and most reckless of transgressors cannot be quite 
aliens from the range of mercy and love : but we must 
feel for their wants, while we lament and condemn 
their depravity. We must care for those persons, who, 
from whatever cause, whether from ignorance or from 
self-deceit, whether from blindness or from hardness of 
heart, whether from the neglect of others, or from 
their own wilful infatuation, have gone astray from 
those paths of religion, which are always found, at the 
last, to be the only paths of peace. If they will not 
draw near to hear those human teachers, who cannot 
speak with the Divine authority of their Lord, and who 
cannot, like him, do mighty works in attestation of their 
teaching; then^ they must be followed ;.^yet, let me 
again say, not without a Christian discretion and a 
Christian self-distrust, to their own habitations, to their 
own haunts : they must almost be excavated^ as a good 
man has expressed himself, out of the recesses and dens 
of their vice and of their wretchedness. They must be 
made acquainted by some means— ^the moat regular being 
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the best; — ^yet by some means they mufit be made 
acquainted with those inspired truths which may 
make them wise unto salvation, with those sacred in* 
fluences which may pour faith and grace into their in* 
most being. Other men must not be suffered to remain 
in their spiritual lethargy, nor must we be asleep our- 
selves, if we would indeed be followers of Him who 
came to call sinners to repentance. A happy thing it 
is, whenever, by any process, men can be induced to 
pay attention to those verities, which are the glad 
tidings of great joy; although, at first, they may fill 
their souls with a godly sorrow, and excite in them an 
overwhelming regret for the folly of their past lives : 
even as, to g^ve just a single instance, the labourers and 
miners of the South stood and listened to Whitfield, 
until their rude and frozen hearts melted with inex« 
pressible emotions, and a softness before unknown ; until 
the tears of a genuine compunction rolled, with their 
visible channels, along those iron cheeks, rough with 
toil, and black with the smoke of furnaces. 

These murmurings, then, of the Scribes and Fha* 
risees we may disregard, as they deserve to be disre- 
garded. The answer to them b complete : it is given 
by our Saviour himself. For 

3 The last topic connected with our subject is the 
vindication of Jesus from the objections and imputations 
urged against him by his adversaries; 'And he spake 
this parable unto them, saying.' Then follow, as you 
know, those beautiful apologues of the lost sheep, and 
the lost piece of stiver; where the conclusion alike is, 
that, as the man r^oices over the sheep that was lost 
and is found ; and as the woman rejoices over the piece 
of silver that was lost and b found, so, likewise, that is» 
in the very same manner, there is joy in heaven over 
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the human being that was lost and is found; there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. Yes, we may be indifferent to the spi* 
ritual state one of another : but God is not indifferent : 
the angels of God are not indifferent They, in their 
pavilions of glory and blessedness, are more interested 
in the doom of the meanest of mankind, than men, for 
the most part, are interested in the doom of the brother, 
or the sister, their fellow-pilgrim upon earth. 

But I need make no comment. Only be assured, 
on the one hand, that He who spake these parables, 
and the parable which inmiediately succeeds them, of 
the Prodigal Son, could not be uncompassionate to 
those who are tossed by the tempest of their spiritual 
apprehensions, more than he was uncompassionate to 
those who were overtaken by the storm upon the waters, 
if they but fall down before him, and say, * Lord, save 
us, we perish/ 

Only be assured, on the other hand, that these 
parables and these declarations contain nothing which 
can impair the fundamental principles of morality, or 
shake the eternal distinction between right and wrong. 
Vice and innocence, crime and rectitude, are not put 
upon a par. We learn, indeed, the gracious loving* 
kindness of Him with whom we have to do. We learn 
the truths of that promise, ' Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.^ We learn, that no thrill 
of contrition will be unheeded : no cry of the hearths 
agony be unheard : and that, if we will but return to 
God, we shall be welcomed — oh, unspeakable gracious* 
ness I — even with rejoicing. But still — still and for ever 
— ^undeviating holiness, if it could be found, is better 
than sorrow for iniquity ; for this, if it be real, must be 
a keen and bitter sorrow. The greater joy is for re* 
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}>entance ; because there was more of peril, more of 
calamity, more of ruin, in the former state ; but the 
greater reward is for perseverance in yirtue. Joy there 
must be, if we believe that God wishes our happiness; 
and if we but strive to imagine — yet imagine we never 
can — ^the difference between hell and heaven, between 
a soul lost and saved. The /oy, however, is but the test 
and measure of the jeopardy. The festival was made, 
and the fatted calf was killed, on the return of the Pro« 
digal ; but it was to him who had never swerved that the 
father uttered the declaration, ' Son, thou art ever with 
me ; and all that I have is thine.^ Constant allegiance, 
then, is best ; though contrition will not be unavailing : 
though, when men have lapsed and erred, the door is 
still open, by means of faith and repentance, into the 
kingdom of God, as into the privileges and sanctities of 
the Church of Christ. 'What is required of persons 
to be baptized V * What is required of them who come 
to the Lord's Supper ?' In both instances, faith and 
repentance! Thus the first dawn of a repentance 
founded on faith causes -~ oh, wonderful announce- 
ment! — a fresh brightness of joy to be diffused even 
among those orders of existence which are all holiness 
and happiness in themselves. Bemember, nevertheless, 
my brethren, or your mistake will be truly fatal ; re- 
member, that, when there b this rejoicing, it is a rejoic- 
ing not over the sinner, proud or fond of his sin, but 
over the penitent sinner. It is the penitence, and not 
the fiin, which gives rise to the congratulation of angels. 
It is to the penitent that heaven is opened : it is for the 
penitent that there is joy in heaven. And this very joy 
on account of that complete change in heart and mind 
which is implied in repentance, this very joy, on account 
of the departure from sin, may indeed best teach ua 
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what sin is in the sight of God; what must be the 
Divine abhorrence of sin ; what the loathsomeness and 
malignity of its nature ; what the perdition which it 
brings with it* 

And we^ too, we all of us, are sinners : may we, too, 
we all of us, be penitents I We have all need to draw 
near unto Jesus for to hear him : that is, though he no 
longer personally walks this earth, yet to hear him in his 
word, to hear him in his ordinances, to hear him in his 
example. For we must all feel how often and how 
grievously we have sinned, if we only reflect, that all 
wrong-doing is sin; that every disobedience to 6od*8 
eonunandcnents is sin ; that all harm done to our neigh- 
bour is sin; that all violence done to our own con- 
science and better impulses is sin; that all choosing 
and acting in opposition to our sense of right, and to 
known obligation, is sin ; that every omission of duty is 
sin ; that every injurious word, and every evil imagina- 
tion, is sin. ' If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us : but, if we confess 
our sins,^ that is, with a due sense of their vileness, and 
with a sincere wish and purpose to forsake them, then^ 
God ' is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.' 

My brethren, we may be right or wrong in our 
theological disputes ; our religious controversies may rage 
and swell; or may rise and subside like bubbles; but 
this is our religion. The heart and the sum of the 
Gospel is, that, while we can only be saved through the 
merits of a Bedeemer, and only sanctified through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and only accepted through 
the mercy of our God, still we, ourselves, must flee from 
sin, and must enter into life through the gate of faith 
and penitence. Many things warn me to conclude at 
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once. But little more could be said, in reality, though 
I should press much longer upon your attention. Little 
more, indeed, could be said, though we should address 
you on a thousand occasions, or if we should now 
address you for the last time. This is our religion. 
These are the thoughts and dispositions which we must 
most deeply and fondly cherish ; for these are the 
things which will concern us, when this brief life-fever is 
ended ; and the last throbs of earthly love or earthly 
hate, of earthly pain or earthly pleasure, shall be stilled 
in the sepulchre. Even now, these are the things which 
most concern us, as we are pursuing our different 
paths to the same goal; as we are proceeding, some 
to labour, some to recreation, some to honour, some to 
misfortune, some to maturity, some to weakness and 
decay ; but all towards death ; all towards eternity. 



SERMON XIX. 



ON ARTICLES OF RELIGION, AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 



BoMANB VI. 17. 

BiU God be thanked, that ye were the servants of Wn, btU 
ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you. 

THE Apostle here expresses his fenrent gratitude^ 
that the Boman disciples, who had once been 
steeped in the errors and profligacies of heathenism, 
had shewn themselves, since their conversion, faithful to 
the religion of Christ, both in its spirit and in its letter. 
* They had obeyed from the heart that /arm of doctrine 
which was delivered them ;' or, according to the transla- 
tion in the margin, * whereto they were themselves 
delivered,' that is, consigned by their profession of the 
Gospel, and solemnly dedicated at their baptism. Al- 
most all commentators agree in thinking that, by the 
expression, ' form of doctrine,' is here meant some sum- 
mary, or digest, of the main tenets of Christianity ; — ^in 
the same way as where St Paul, in a former chapter of 
this Epistle, speaks of ' the form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the law;' or where, in writing to the 
Hebrews, he adverts to ' the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ ;' or where he encourages Timothy, as ' nour- 
ished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine. 
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^hereunto he had attained:' or exhorts him to 'hold 
fast the j^orm of sound words, and keep that good thing 
which was committed unto him/ This good thing, in 
short, for thus the apostle terms it, this precious deposit 
of faith, — ^this form of doctrine, appears to have been 
some creed, or brief confession, embodying the most 
necessary and cardinal articles of Christian belief: and 
they, to whose care and keeping such a compendium of 
Divine truth is entrusted, are uniformly praised for 
reverencing it, cleaving to it, and holding it inviolate. 

Proceeding upon the ground of these scriptural and 
apostolical statements, I would take occasion to con* 
sider, generally, the nature and use of Creeds, Articles, 
or other Formularies of doctrine; incidentally touching, 
for there is no time to enlarge, upon their true purport 
and intention, the conditions which they must observe, 
the principles on which they should be constructed, and 
the spirit in which they should be interpreted and 
obeyed. In venturing to treat this important subject, 
I would cautiously abstain from mixing it up with any 
existing disputes, whether as to matters of theology, or 
as to tribunals of a4judication ; but I would trust that 
a dispassionate and candid discussion of the question 
itself may be serviceable on many accounts at the pre-- 
sent juncture ; while it may be best conducted without 
direct or inunediate reference to any of those particular 
controversies, by which the religious mind of England 
can be now excited or inflamed 

Creeds and Articles have a two-fold purpose. They 
serve both as exponents of faith, and as terms of com« 
munion. The Bible itself, though it fulfils still higher 
and holier ends, i— the entire Bible, from its very strue* 
ture, from the number of its writers, from the variety; 
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of its contents, from the length of years over which the 
different portions of its composition ore spread ; from 
its rejection of technical or rigidly scientific method ; 
and from the diverse interpretations which have been 
put upon many of its statements, — could not be, and 
was not designed to be, such a manual, or directory, of 
belief, as the circumstances and exigencies of mankind 
have in all ages required. It was requisite that recourse 
should be had to subsidiary helps. The Bible must be 
always the great rule of faith ; but from these self-evi« 
dent facts, that its documents were not framed in regu- 
lar order by one person at one time, or distributed into 
heads, or set forth in any systematic form, it could not 
be the only guide, or introduction to faith. Every asser- 
tion in Creeds and Articles must be capable of proof or 
corroboration from the Bible ; but our possession of the 
Bible, precious and invaluable to us, as it is, does not 
supersede the necessity of Creeds and Articles. There 
has always been needed some epitome or index ; some 
brief methodical synopsis of the chief and fundamental 
truths of our religion ; some systematic collection of its 
main dogmatic principles, as distinguished from its his- 
torical, its poetical, its devotional and hortatory instruc- 
tions ; such as might be grasped and comprehended in 
one view ; such as might be conmiitted to memory ; 
such as might be handed down, in express terms, from 
generation to generation. And here, events may be 
the guides of opinion. Experience teaches what we 
might be led by reason to expect. We know, in point 
of fact, that, from the earliest days of Christianity, at 
least from the date of the Apostles' Creed, such sum-* 
maries have been compiled. In the first instance, they 
were probably constructed and put forth, with a more 
especial intention, as expressions of a CathoUc ortho- 
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doxy; or, as preservatives against the dangerous and 
baneful errors, which had already begun to insinuate 
themselves among the professors of the Gospel, such 
as the Onosticy or the Cerinthian, heresy. But in pro- 
cess of time, as the various sections of the Christian 
Church were more completely organized into distinct 
communities: — ^in other words, as national or local 
churches, were founded, and were placed in relations, 
more or less intimate, unth the state, their second pur- 
pose was brought, by the mere force of events, more 
prominently forward. They became,— -they could not 
fail of becoming, — ^bonds and conditions of evangelical 
fellowship ; they wef e so shaped, as to regulate the 
collective life and worship of Christians : and thus con- 
tained matter, not merely of doctrine, but of discipline ; 
of ecclesiastical polity, as well as of theological belief. 
The confessions and 'symbols^ of almost all churches 
have arisen in this way: and we can hardly perceive, 
or imagine, how any other plan could be adopted 

We arrive, indeed, at the same result, whether we 
look at the philosophy, or at the history of the question. 
Both seem to determine, in the same direction, and 
with the same emphasis, the general laws, maxims, and 
conditions, on which Beligious Articles and Formularies 
must be framed. But we shall see our way more 
clearly, if we consider, for a moment, the two opposite 
extremes of sentiment which have been advanced and 
maintained upon the subject. 

Some have declared themselves against all Creeds 
and Articles whatsoever. They are irreconcileable ene- 
mies to their construction in any manner or shape. 
Creeds and Articles are represented by such persons as 
human inventions and usurpations, officiously and most 
B. S. 22 
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iojuriously meddling with the Divine Word. They are 
described, as fastening chains upon men's minds; as 
compelling us to sit at the feet of uninspired and fal- 
lible teachers; as interposing themselves between us 
and our heavenly Director, our Master, and only Sa- 
viour. * I cannot/ says a distinguished and influential 
writer, Dr Channing, 'I cannot but look on human creeds 
with feelings approaching contempt. When I bring 
them into contrast with the New Testament, into what 
insignificance do they sink I What are they ? Skeletons, 
freezing abstractions, metaphysical expressions of un- 
intelligible dogmas ; and these I am to regard as the 
fresh, living, infinite truth which came from Jesus T 
' Christian truth is infinite. Who can think of shutting 
it up in a few lines of an abstract creed ? You might ad 
well compress the boundless atmosphere, the fire, the 
all-pervading light, the free winds of the universe, into 
separate parcels, and weigh and label them, as break up 
Christianity into a few propositions. Christianity is 
freer, more illimitable, than the light or the winds. It 
is too mighty to be bound down by man^s puny hands. 
It is a spirit rather than a rigid doctrine, the spirit of 
boundless love. The Infinite cannot be defined and 
measured out like a human manufacture. It cannot be 
reduced to a system. It cannot be comprehended in 
a set of precise ideas.' 

We are, moreover, told, that Creeds and Articles, in* 
asmuch as they attempt to give fixedness to a religion, 
are insurmountable barriers in the way of its progressive 
development; and again, that they are adverse to the 
simplicity and godly sincerity of Christian teaching ; that 
they have a blighting effect on the intellect and heart ; 
that they impair self-respect ; that they accustom men 
to tamper with their individual convictions, and be un4 
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true to themselves; that they cheek the utterance of 
independent thoughts ; because the minister must seek 
words which will not clash with the consecrated Articles 
of his Church ; and, if new ideas spring up in his mind, 
not altogether consonant with what the Greed-monger 
has established, he must cover them with misty and 
ambiguous language. 

Now,^ my brethren, such opinions have, like almost all 
sincere opinions, their bright side; but, without any 
want of tolerance, or even of becoming respect, for 
those who uphold them, and without any inordinate con- 
ceptions of the prerogatives of the rulers of the Church, 
they may yet well appear to us either to be an extrava- 
gant, because partial, representation of the case ; or to 
spring from some confusion of ideas ; or to rest upon 
a misconceptibn of the real nature and use, the real 
scope and intention, of Creeds, Articles, and Formular 
ries in religion. It is a false assumption that these 
things pretend to embrace the whole of Christianity. 
They embrace only such points as are the indispensable 
bulwarks of the integrity and purity of its character; 
and, therefore, have been oftentimes directed against 
some special forms of heterodoxy and abuse : or else such 
points as are absolutely necessary for the well-ordered 
institution of a religious communion ; and therefore 
include, as has been already said, rules of discipline and 
church-government, as well as expositions of essential 
and elementary doctrine. To say that such elementary 
principles cannot be laid down in definitive propositions, 
is to say, in effect, that there is no certainty in the Bible; 
that the Christian religion, in short, has less of certainty 
than even those human sciences of which the first laws 
and axioms have long been settled; whereas, on the 
contrary, the need, or the reality, of growth, progress^ 

22—2 
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improvement, development, cannot be predicated of 
theology as much as of human philosophy or knowledge; 
and for the very simple and obvious reason, that, as to 
its fundamental verities — ^for we are not speaking of 
particular departments of criticism or elucidation — 
Christian theology is not, objectively, or in itself, what- 
ever it may Be subjectively, or in relation to us os indi- 
viduals, a progressive science. It is a faith once, and 
once for all, delivered to the saints. We know that from 

m 

its origin and its essence, as a Divine revelation, it must 
mainly consist of stable and eternal truths ; truths which 
man has implicitly to receive and obey ; truths which 
man did not discover, and cannot alter ; a code of ever- 
lasting right, which he must observe and do, without 
thinking to add thereto, or to diminish from it; a light 
shining down upon him from heaven, like that of the 
fixed and tranquil stars, serene, steadfast, immutable, 
amidst all the fluctuations of human opinion, all the 
tossing movements and changes of the world. 

That Articles of Religion should be forced upon 
unwilling recipients by temporal pains and penalties, is, 
we quite allow, a shocking tyranny ; one, however, not 
belonging, thank God, to our Church, or to our times. 
But I do not see with what justice Creeds and Articles 
can be called shackles upon the mind and conscience, 
or violations of intellectual freedom, when adhesion to a 
Creed, or subscription to Articles, is a voluntary act, 
resulting from the exercise of the mind itself, a sponta- 
neous engagement, undertaken at a mature age, and 
afler due examination. If, in such a case, subscription 
is made in hypocrisy and bad faith, the fault surely, 
fearful as it is, rests not with the Articles, but with the 
subscriber ; and would be equally committed, from the 
same motives and inducements, by an insincere allegi* 
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ance to the Christian religion itself, if no Articles were 
in existence. 

Is it Articles, then, that make men insincere ? Alas I 
there may be disingenuousness without Articles. From 
their infirmity or their sinfulness, men have professed 
and preached for profit, or fame, or influence, tenets, 
which they did not practise, or even believe. And so, 
if they had only the Bible — ^no Articles or Formularies 
having ever been framed — and if they could derive any 
temporal advantage from being members or ministers of 
a church; still these baser influences would operate 
upon professed teachers of the Gospel, and still their 
operation would throw a taint of secularity over religion. 
Alas I human nature must be regenerated, before world* 
liness shall cease to creep into even consecrated oQices. 

But, indeed, this sweeping objection against all Arti- 
cles, if it proves anything, proves infinitely too much. 
For it virtually asserts that a community, or confedera- 
tion of men, can subsist without a recognition of some 
common principles, or without any statutes and ordi- 
nances to hold them together. But this cannot be ; and 
the plain necessity of the case must overrule any consi- 
derations of possible inconvenience ; even if such consi- 
derations had far more of intrinsic reality and weight, 
than experience has ever shewn them to possess. As, 
whatever be the subject-matter on which we reason, 
whether religious or secular, we must consult and obey 
the same laws of reasoning, or the general constitution 
of the human mind ; so, whatever be the object of a 
society or organization, whether secular or religious, we 
must still observe those same universal conditions, on 
which alone any society, aa a society ; any organization, 
08 an organization, can be founded and sustained. No 
Bociety, no organization whatever, can be permanent or 
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secure without some defined regulations and some esta- 
blished forms ; no political commonwealth ; no chartered 
body ; no voluntary association. On the same grounds, 
without some known Creeds, Articles, and Formularies, 
there can be no Church, no Christian society or brother- 
hood, no Christian co-operation and concert ; no corpo- 
rate and organic life of the beUevers in Christ Jesus ; 
or, at least, no parochial system ; no territorial distri- 
bution of districts ; nothing, in short, if we can advance 
even so far, beyond a mere vague Congregationalism, 
flung together promiscuously from all quarters, and loose 
as a rope of sand. In a word, no communion, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, can last, or preserve its identity, 
without some avowed and understood terms of commu« 
nion. 

Some, however, would go to the opposite extreme. 
There seem at least to be some, who would tie up in 
Articles all points of faith, minute and subordinate, as 
well as grand and fundamental; and who would leave 
nothing open to the understanding and conscience of 
individual Christians. But this theory is also untenable, 
and also proceeds upon a mistaken view of the aim, or 
purport, for which Articles are properly designed. For 
they do not, and cannot, as we have seen, fully com- 
prise all the truths which are conducive to the personal 
sanctification of Christians — to the formation or perfec- 
tion of the inward being : but either they are specially 
addressed to the public counteraction of particular 
errors, or expressly constructed in order to fence round 
the primary doctrines of our religion, and those gene- 
rally necessary to salvation, with such protection as Ar- 
ticles can afibrd ; or their office is to embody and assert 
those portions of evangelical or ecclesiastical verity, 
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which are requisite, or expedient, to become the ground- 
work of a common belief and an effective fellowship. 

And thus, brethren, we are brought to the conclu- 
sion, that, in either extreme, Articles defeat their own 
purpose, and cannot discharge their rightful functions. 
If they are so loose that the boundary-line is quite un- 
distinguishable ; that the forms and hues of doctrine 
are quite faint and dubious, and the lineaments of 
truth quite lost in vague generalities of expression, then, 
they can no longer be the safeguards, or even the depo- 
sitories, or exponents, of a definite faith: if, on the other 
hand, they are so overladen and encumbered with a 
multitude of close and rigid directions, that few per- 
sons can entirely assent to the whole extent and par- 
ticularity of their statements, then they can no longer 
be a centre, around which a Christian community can 
be gathered, or an ecclesiastical organization can be 
formed. 

Thus, too, we are brought to a perception of the 
peculiar intricacy and delicacy in which the subject is 
involved. Let Articles of Religion be constructed on 
what principle they may, their construction must always 
be liable to some objections. They are placed in a kind 
of dilemma, from which it is hardly possible to escape. 
In proportion as they are wide and general, they must 
always be exposed to one class of imputations ; in pro- 
portion as they aim at exact and rigorous definitions, 
they must always be exposed to the opposite class. 
And if they would attempt to take a middle course, a 
malignant ingenuity can always charge them with having 
the disadvantages of both extremes, the recommendar 
tions and the merits of neither. 

Of course, too, the same device may be adopted 
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with respect to the interpretation of Articles. This 
can always be stigmatized as too strict or too loose, toa 
precise or too liberal ; or too strict in one point and too 
loose in another ; just according to the taste of a per- 
verse and ambidexterous controversialism. 

But, instead of here pursuing these general remarks, 
we must hasten to apply what has been said to the 
Articles and Formularies of our own Church, and to 
the conflicting views which are entertained concerning 
them. 

Now, we have the three Creeds, in common with the 
rest of Christendom. We have also those distinctive 
Articles, those Canons, those Formularies, the Liturgy 
and the Catechism, with which you are all sufficiently 
acquainted. It has been recently said, by way of 
reproach of the Articles of the Church of England, by 
one who has seceded from us and them, ' that they are 
but the expression of the National Sentiment, and are 
necessarily modified by it.' To a certain extent^ this 
fact must be allowed: nor, unless our Articles should 
compromise that Christian truth, which we believe them 
rather to keep intact, is it a circumstance to be lament- 
ed. For, is not this an indispensable condition of all 
Articles whatsoever, considered as terms of Communion t 
All Articles of Religion must be conformed, in some 
sense, to the persons and circmnstances for which they 
are designed, or they become worse than useless. Con- 
sidered as terms of Communion, even Creeds and Arti- 
cles express opinions, rather than mould them. They 
represent the conclusions at which men have arrived— » 
like legislative enactments without the previous discus-- 
sions and arguments — but they do not, of themselves, 
shew the process by which these conclusions have been 
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reached. While they guide as well as follow, they must 
also follow as well as guide. More especially, in a land 
and at a period, remarkable for mental activity and 
mental freedom ; where the right of priyate judgment 
is claimed and exercised ; where men of all classes and 
stations are ambitious of thinkiug and inquiring for 
themselves : more especially^ again, in a kingdom, where 
the Articles belong to an ecclesiastical establishment in 
alliance with the State; and where, if the religion is 
to be indeed national, it must be so framed, that the 
general mind of the nation can assent to it ; there, bre- 
thren, it is obvious, that religious Articles cannot run 
counter to the prevailing sentiment on the subject of 
religion, or go far beyond it, without present mischief, 
and imminent risk of some approaching and speedy 
convulsion. 

Hence, it has been even affirmed, that the Articles 
of a National Church should be like the trophies of 
ancient warfare, not solidly compacted of stone or mar- 
ble, but slightly and loosely framed of less durable mate* 
rials; in order that they may more readily come to 
pieces, and not remain as perpetual memorials of enmi« 
ties and feelings which may pass away. Far, far indeed, 
are we from acknowledging that any formularies of reli- 
gious truth can be thus transient ; but to a certain ex- 
tent, they must be, as ours were intended to be, articles 
of comprehension, articles of peace. This intention is 
quite clear, when we find it expressly stated in the de- 
claration prefixed, 'on those curious points, in which 
our present differences lie, men of all sorts do take the 
Articles of the Church of England to be for them.* Some 
latitude, then, we argue, there must be: because, al- 
though our religious creed is not just what the people 
choose to make it, still it is supremely desirable, to say 
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the very least, that the Articles of an Imperial Beligion 
should be popular^ that is, should express not only the 
true faith, but the faith actually held by the great ma- 
jority of a population. We have reason to rqjoice, in 
whatever measure these two conditions coincide ; but no 
where can Articles pretend to embrace, at the same time, 
all tenets and all persons ; for just as they attempt to 
become all inclusive in one way they become exclusive 
in another. 

We may wish it otherwise. We may wish that men 
had reached to so perfect a knowledge of the truth, and 
BO complete an unanimity of sentiment, that they could 
agree in the minutest particulars of faith. But such is 
not the case. Whaitever may be hereafter, now, pro- 
bably, no two minds think and feel precisely alike down 
to the minutest shades of their religious persuasion. 
In the meantime, then, we must take men and circum- 
stances as we find them to be ; we cannot even improve 
them, unless, in some sense and measure, we regard 
them, and deal with them, as they are. It may even be 
a part of God's Providence, and of man's appointed 
discipline, that our Christian tempers should be tried 
and tested by our Christian differences. 

States and Churches, there may be, and have been, 
where, in all points of religion, an outward uniformity 
is visible, and a hollow assent of the lips is heard, with- 
out anything of real or vital unity. But at how terrible 
an expence is this uniformity procmred I and, after all, 
what is it ? This exacted compliance in religious mat« 
ters, either crushes the individuality of man — at once 
his highest and most responsible prerogative, — or it 
becomes not merely a vain formality, but a false unreal 
mockery : it must inevitably lead to simulation and dis* 
simulation, to mental reservations, to constructions of 
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which the framers of the documents never dreamt, to a 
hundred disingenuous and hypocritical subterfuges. 

In truth, no position of things can be so disastrous 
to religion, so full of danger and disgrace, as an exter^ 
nal conformity, with an inward and scarcely veiled con^ 
tempt. If enforced by the secular arm, by coercive or 
punitive measures, it becomes, we must repeat, the most 
cruel and debasing despotism ; if only spiritual censures 
and penalties are employed, these may shake the timid 
with superstitious alarm ; but they rouse the bolder and 
more resolute spirits to open revolt, to an indignant, or 
scornful defiance. 

On all these accounts, brethren, we may well be 
contented with our own time-honoured Church, when 
viewed with a special reference to the construction of 
its Articles. We may well regard it with a reverential 
and filial afiection. And it is a happy thing, if the text 
can be applied, in all the fulness of its meaning, to 
yourselves. * God be thanked, that ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you.' 

For suffer me to sum up the argument by a brief 
recapitulation. 

The questions, — what constitutes the Church of Christy 
whether universally as to mankind, or specially as to 
the people of England ? what points of belief are essen- 
tial to the true being of this Church, and to true mem« 
bership in it ? what is the peril of not belonging to the 
Church? — ^these, be it remembered, though most im- 
portant questions, and questions by no means uncon- 
nected with the present subject, are not the questions 
which we arc discussing at this hour. The question 
immediately before us is, whether a religious community^ 
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as such, must hare Articles and Formularies^ and of 
what nature, or character, these should be ? 

The liberal Christian, we are told, rejects all tests 
and standards of Christian faith and of Christian bro- 
therhood, but the word of Jesus Christ and of his in- 
spired Apostles. He thinks it an act of disloyalty to 
his Master to introduce into the Church creeds of 
fallible men as bonds of union, or terms of evangelical 
fellowship. We, too, would refer, for the ultimate test 
and standard, to the Word of Inspiration : we, too, would 
see in the Bible a bond of union the first and the most 
sacred: but we believe, nevertheless, that some other 
bonds of union and some other terms of fellowship have 
been found necessary in all ages, and arc necessary now. 
For we say that the Bible is too general and too varied 
in its component elements, to be the cement of a reli- 
gious association, or to settle the forms of collective 
doctrine and discipline, without some more definite 
conditions. Yet here we would stop. We would not 
proceed at all further than the exigency of the case 
demands. Our Church, we think, has wisely framed its 
Articles as * a means of avoiding diversities of opinion, 
and establishing consent touching true religion f yet 
this end it appears to seek, not by undertaking authori- 
tatively to ascertain and determine all the details of 
Christianity ; but rather by laying down just so much, 
as may form the basis of agreement between the mem- 
bers of a Christian commonwealth, and a4iust the points 
of connexion between the Church and the State, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, the spiritual and the tem- 
poral powers. May God preserve us from being in- 
different to religious truth I But it is not indifferentism 
to religious truth to say that all religious truth cannot 
be included in Church Articles. It is the climax of 
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imprudence to attempt more than there is a possibility 
of accomplishing. A sphere must always be left for 
the several ministrations of the accredited expounders 
and stewards of God's mysteries, and a still interior 
sphere for the circumstantialities of private belief and 
the specialities of private devotion. The business of 
Articles^ we contend^ is with those broad^ capital, essen- 
tial tenets, which men must hold in common, if they 
can be said to have a common religion ; and. if they 
would maintain a regular organization in their common 
labours of piety and charity. Jeremy Taylor, in speak- 
ing of the evU connected with religious persecution, 
fury and rancour, says in his striking manner : ' All these 
mischiefs proceed not from this, that all men arc not of 
one mind ; — ^for that is neither necessary nor possible — 
but that every opinion is made an article of faith, every 
article is a ground of quarrel, every faction is zealous, 
and all zeal pretends to be for God, and whatever is for 
God cannot be too much.' 

So, again, as to the interpretation of Articles. God 
forbid, for the sake of the Church, and for our own 
souls' sake, that we should put upon them a non-natural, 
evasive, dishonest interpretation: a construction, the 
most strained and forced in one way, the loosest and 
most licentious in another. But, wherever it appears, 
either from the internal, or from the historical evidence, 
that the Articles were really compiled with the view— - 
nay, with the hope and desire — of admitting and com- 
prehending within the sacred enclosure of the Church, 
persons, who, to a certain extent, held different opinions, 
theret surely we cannot do violence either to the Articles 
themselves, or to the intention of their framers, but we 
strictly and conscientiously conform to both, if we take 
the latitude, which is manifestly granted, and do not 
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presume to decide what has been purposely left un- 
decided. 

I cannot enter into particulars, I do not allude to 
particulars : and I am aware that mere general asser- 
tions cannot guide us far. Something, however, may 
be gained, if we have been brought clearly to discern, 
that, in the matter of Church Articles and Formularies, 
the extremes of restrictedness and laxness are equally 
perilous. Both, I apprehend, may induce men to palter 
with the truth, and to deviate from integrity and pro- 
bity in their own souls. In taking a middle view, we 
may be subject to the charge of inconsistency ; but that 
we cannot help. There may be an apparent, but there 
is no reltl inconsistency, in saying, that some formularies 
and symbols are needful to every religious body ; and 
yet, that their jurisdiction and office must not be pushed 
too far. There may be an apparent, but there is no 
real, inconsistency in saying, that every Church con- 
nected with the State must have its Articles, and that 
these Articles are to be understood in their fair, literal, 
grammatical sense ; and yet, that in a Protestant coun- 
try, and in an age when freedom of mind and conscience 
encourages a diversity of religious opinion, the Articles 
of a national Church must be comprehensive Articles^ 
and must admit of a generous and comprehensive inter- 
pretation. 

Again, it must be candidly admitted, that no Arti- 
cles of human composition are^ or can be, conditions of 
salvation, if considered in themselves, or, save as they 
are corollaries from Holy Scripture ; save as their state- 
ments are virtually contained in it, and are the sum- 
mary and juxtaposition of its leading verities. The 
grand distinction between terms of communion, and 
terms of salvation, or matters of saving faith, must be 
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always righteouslj observed. The former, every reli- 
gious incorporation has a right to compile : the latter, it 
is not for uninspired and fallible men to adjudge ; but 
for God himself to declare. 

Moreover, if Articles and Formularies, should be too 
rigid and particular ; if any and every interpretation of 
them, which clashes with our personal predilections, 
should be uncharitably and angrily denounced ; if, also, 
they should be imposed under pain of eternal condem- 
nation to recusants ; and if, drawing a circle round the 
spirit of man, they should circumscribe it* to a certain 
arbitrary routine of thought and expression, beyond 
which it is never to expatiate, then, indeed, we might 
say with a living divine ^ ' to all such Confessions, there 
is the grand objection, that they infringe Christian 
liberty; supersede the Scriptures, while professing to 
receive the Bible, and the Bible only ; exclude such as 
ought not to be excluded, and admit such as ought not 
to be admitted ; tempt men to hypocrisy, and preclude 
improvement ;' then, indeed, it might be reasonable to 
talk of spirituality benumbed, preaching stiff and jejune, 
belief dry and sapless, religion petrified into forms. 

But these things need not be, nor, we trust, are they 
found to exist in the Church to which we belong. With- 
out assenting to our Articles, a man may be a Christian; 
but, from the nature of things, he cannot be a member 
of the Church of England. There would be a real 
grievance, if our legislation still inflicted civil disabilities 
on account of religious opinions ; or if a minister of our 
Church) having no option before he was ordained to 
holy functions in it, was driven into a profession repug- 
nant to his reason and his conscience ; but it is no real 
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grievance, when men act with their eyes open, and their 
understandings at work, and their will free, that they 
fihould either agree to the formularies of a religious 
society, or not be numbered within its ranks. 

We may, then, cordially sympathize with those who 
say, * Better were it for us to beg our bread, and to 
clothe ourselves in rags, than to part with Christian 
simplicity and frankness. Better for a minister to preach 
in bams or in the open air, than to lift up, in cathe- 
drals, .amidst pomp and wealth, a voice which is not 
true to his inward thoughts.' Still, in framing and keep- 
ing Articles of Religion, we may pay a just deference to 
antiquity, to authority, to the collective holiness and 
wisdom of the Church, while yet the world should not 
bribe us to forfeit our spiritual liberty, while yet we 
would feel the happiness of breathing the air of free- 
dom, and of moving with an unincumbered spirit, in- 
stead of not daring to be just to ourselves, or of being 
made to echo what is not the simple, natural, expres- 
sion of our own convictions. Nor must we forget, that 
every Church must have an organization as well as a 
faith, and that even if there be no Articles and Confes- 
sions regularly drawn up, every farm of warship must be 
in some sense a Creed. But if there be no Confession, 
and no farm of worship, there can be no stability for a 
religious communion ; all must be quite loose and inde- 
terminate, fluctuating from year to year, almost from 
week to week, with the perhaps capricious inclinations 
of a congregation or its minister. Nay, it has been 
^ound a possible occurrence, that a minister may take 
the Bible for his text-book, and yet preach against the 
religion of the Bible. 

We may doubt, then, on the one side, whether the 
evils attendant upon Articles of Religion are so great 
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as they have been sometimes stated to be : and we may 
also doubt, on the other side, whether the absence of 
Articles would be a complete deliverance from these 
evils. For, a Christian, or professedly Christian, teacher, 
ought to be in some sense shut up within the four 
comers of the Bible; and the letter of the sacred 
volume otight to be some abridgment of his so-called 
liberty. What, then, might happen? He might be 
bound by the Bible, and yet not be bound by it. He 
might pretend to preach Scripture without really be* 
lieving it ; or, in some way at least, he might be guilty 
of as much unveracity and disingenuousness, as much 
violence either to his own conscience, or to the Book 
which he affected to consider an authoritative and 
divine oracle, as any into which any Articles or Formu<« 
laries have ever betrayed any man. 

But he may not be a Christian teacher ; he may be 
a teacher merely of that which he himself likes and 
chooses to teach. Then, we have very little to do with 
him in this discussion. But there is still this to be 
said : We suppose a religious teacher at any rate. But a 
religious teacher, though unfettered by Articles, may 
be a slave to his congregation, or to the religious be- 
lief and feeling of his neighbourhood. He may not 
dare to express convictions directly at variance with the 
prevailing tone of thought : he may find how stringent 
and how pervading is the influence of public opinion ; 
how severe a control may be exercised by the senti* 
ments of a dominant majority. Such has been, and such 
is the case, in Germany, in England, in the United , 
States of America. From the very nature of things, 
it is more the case in those countries where there exists 
the greatest strength of religious feeling, together with 
the greatest amount of political, or civil, freedom. It 
B. s. 23 
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is precisely in such countries that public opinion be- 
comes most formidable, because it is at once most 
potent and least tolerant. It is precisely in such coun- 
tries, that the force of custom, or opinion, in matters 
of religion, may be a tyranny more terrible than the 
tyranny of a monarch or of a creed. 

But an honest man might break through such 
tyranny, and would rather starve in the streets, than 
teach doctrines from which his heart and reason dis* 
sented. Just as much, my brethren, but not mare, than 
another honest man might break through the lyranny of 
Articles; and would renounce his profession, and the 
emoluments attached to it, rather than preach in ac- 
cordance with Formularies to which he could no longer 
conscientiously subscribe. In either case a num might 
be a Nonconformist. But here our argument is, that 
the risks, the difficulties, the penalties of nonconformity 
might be at least as great in the former case as in the 
latter ; and that the mere absence of Articles would be 
no adequate security against them. Still, when we have 
put aside these objections ; when we have also put aside 
all that has been alleged about spiritual despotism and 
the temptation to religious hypocrisy; when, too, we 
have supposed it to be admitted that Articles and 
Canons may have always some imperfections cleaving to 
them, because they always contain some human element; 
and that English laymen, therefore, are no more to be 
compelled to sign the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, than they are compelled to sign the confession of 
Augsburg, or a Presbyterian catechism, or the decrees 
of the Council of Trent ; it remains at last true, that 
all Formularies may in some degree cause divisions in 
a Christian communion; or, at least, may be barriers 
and obstacles in the way of its universality. And, cer-. 
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tainly, very strict and circumstantial Articles will lead 
more and more to lax and yet violent interpretations ; 
to more frequent and desperate attempts to wrest and 
torture words from their obvious legitimate signification. 
Of the two, therefore, we might, after all, prefer Articles 
and Formularies mare comprehensive rather than lesa 
comprehensive, than those which we have at present. 
In fact, the practical alternative is between comprehend 
sive Articles and multiplied sects. Either we must 
allow some latitude of opinion within the pale of the 
Church, or we must fearfully augment the number of 
separatists — not to say actual enemies — without it. And 
surely, we may be co-religionists, that is, fellow- Chris* 
tiansy fellow-churchmen, without insisting upon absolute 
identity of sentiment on those minor points, which now 
awaken disputation. On both sides we may be in- 
structed by Christian antiquity. For, from the begin- 
ning, there were Creeds; but the first Creeds had few 
and simple articles. Yet we must not expect in any 
case quite to escape all evil or inconvenience. If For- 
mularies and Confessions of Faith are too narrow and 
rigid, the current of religious feeling will chafe and fret 
within its banks; yet, if permitted to overflow those 
banks and spread out at large, it nuiy become as a shal- 
low, stagnant, useless expanse, which loses itself in 
sands, instead of flowing into the ocean. 

One lesson, therefore, to be derived from this in- 
quiry is the great and solemn lesson of Christian mode- 
ration, in the true meaning of that much- abused word. 
This moderation we must cultivate and cherish ; though 
it may be the more liable to attack and censure from 
bigots and zealots on both sides, even because it is 
moderation, the mean between two extremes, or rather, 

23—2 
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the measure, harmony, and adjustment of opposite prin« 
ciples. 

For the rest, three practical conclusions may be 
drawn from this whole inquiry ; for each of which one 
word may suffice ; yet which seem to me of no ordinary 
importance. The first is, that we should at least ap- 
proach and discuss this subject in the spirit of meekness, 
and charity, and mutual tenderness, 'forbearing one 
another in love,' even from the acknowledged difficulties 
with which it is surrounded ; difficulties which can beset 
the most intelligent and enlightened, the most upright 
and impartial, the most serious and pious minds. In 
the formation and interpretation of religious Articles^ 
we also see how easy it is to take exceptions ; how hard, 
and almost impossible, to discover any line or plan, 
against which no exceptions can be taken ; we see with 
what facility, at how little expence of thought or study, 
reproaches may be bandied about, here of disingenuous-* 
hess and equivocation, there of narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry; here of want of expansion, there of want of 
probity; here of latitudinarianism, there of intoler-* 
ance ; here of eluding or sophisticating truth, there of 
Cramping and fettering investigation ; and we may well 
refrain from taking part in so inglorious a warfare, when 
we ought rather to advance against the common ene^ 
mies of Christian doctrine and Christian godliness, in 
the close and serried ranks of Christian soldiership. 

The second inference is, how far wiser it must be to 
keep the Forms which have been delivered us, and which 
have helped to make our Church what it is, than in 
some feverish fit of momentary irritation or impatience, 
to think of tampering with our Articles, of infringing 
their spirit, or altering their letter, before we can sec our 
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way ; and while we cannot hope^ from the very nature of 
things, to unite and reconcile contradictory, and there-* 
fore irreconcileable, requisitions. On this point, indeed, 
there are the same reasons to persuade us : we may say 
in the particular what we have just said in the general. 
We must again perceive how easy it is to find fault; 
how easy to shake, to loosen, to unsettle, to pull to 
pieces, to urge, or to complete, the work of demolition : 
but when the other process is to be begun ; when the 
labour of construction is to be undertaken ; then will 
the renovators find how arduous a thing it is to make 
men agree as to the ground- work of their new fabric ; 
how still more arduous to induce them heartily to co* 
operate in laying one stone upon another; or how 
soon, and how efi*ectually, the same weapons and im- 
plements which had been brought to the subversion 
of the former edifice, may be used to destroy their 
own. 

The last lesson is, that we must not expect too 
much from Articles, nor must a church too much de- 
pend upon them. Creeds and Articles, after all, have a 
negative power rather than a positive. They may stand 
in the way of heresies and schisms ; they may be certain 
protections of theological orthodoxy ; they are more than 
the shell or frame-work, they are real and substantial 
elements, of Christian truth ; and they may be needed to 
ensure the regularity and stability of Christian co-ope- 
ration for good and holy purposes : but still they cannot, 
of themselves, make either a church strong, or church- 
men religious. Our Articles have been the same, and 
the mode of subscription to them the same, in the days 
of the Beformation, of Edward the Sixth, or of Eliza- 
beth; and in the days of Charles the Second, or George 
the Second ; in the days of the restoration, or in the days 
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of the declension, of piety. They present and preserve to 
us some objective portions of religion ; but they do not 
and cannot constitute religion itself. Beligion is a per- 
sonal thing, a personal disposition ; a thing which has its 
home and fortress in the individual heart The personal 
spirit of Christianity, and the great realities of the spiri- 
tual life, these are required to give vitality and living 
force to the Articles of a communion ; and may also aid 
us towards the right interpretation of those Articles, by 
imparting to us those excellent gifts which delight to 
come together, ' the spirit of power, and of love, and of 
a sound mind/ This spirit we must cultivate ; for this 
spirit we must pray ; ever supplicating that it may be 
iUumined and fed by the Spirit of God Himself. For it 
is just in proportion as this spirit is infused into us by 
the Divine Grace ; just in proportion as we cherish it in 
our souls, and exhibit it in our behaviour, that we may 
hope to promote, in our respective stations, the unity 
and peace of our church and country ; as well as work 
out, through Him who died for us, our individual and 
everlasting salvation. 



SERMON XX. 



GOD ALONE EXALTED IN THE GEEAT DAY. 



Iballh II. 17. 
The Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. 

IN connexion with this text, two questions will natu* 
rally suggest themselves : 

I. What that day is : and 

II. How the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
day. 

L As to the first question, it is scarcely doubtful, my 
brethren, to what day the mind of a Christian will be 
turned, as he hears or reads these words of the Evan- 
gelical Prophet There can be still less doubt to what 
day our Church intended to direct us, as this chapter 
of Isaiah is one of the lessons appointed for the 
solemn season of Advent. I do not mean to deny, 
that the primary allusion of the passage is, not indeed 
to transactions altogether secular, yet to occurrences, 
which should take place in time, and form part of God's 
earthly dispensation. ' The first five verses of this 
chapter,' says Bishop Lowth, 'foretell the kingdom of 
Messiah, the conversion of the Gentiles, and their ad- 
mission into the Church. From the sixth verse to the 
end is foretold the punishment of the unbelieving Jews 
for their idolatrous practices, their confidence in their 
own strength, and distrust of God's protection; and^ 
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moreover, the destruction of idolatry in consequence of 
the establishment of Messiah's kingdom/ But here, as 
in many other portions of Scripture, an ultimate sig- 
nification clearly seems to be appended to the imme- 
diate — ^the two, being in some sense mingled, and in 
some sense distinct. A larger and remote meaning 
looms beyond and behind the first sense of the expres- 
sions ; — ^which would otherwise — ^that is, if the first sense 
stood alone — ^be too big and swelling for the actual 
interpretation of them. Thus take the magnificent de- 
scription in which the text twice occurs : take it with 
its startling terms, and its emphatic iterations. * Enter 
into the rock, and hide thee in the dust, for fear of the 
Lord, and for the glory of his majesty. The lofty 
looks of man shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day. For the day of the Lord of Hosts 
shall be upon eyery one that is proud and lofty, and 
upon every one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought 
low, and upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high 
and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and 
upon all the high mountains, and upon all the hills that 
are lifted up, and upon every high tower, and upon 
every fenced wall, and upon all the ships of Tarshish, 
and upon all pleasant pictures. And the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be made low; and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day.' Or, that we may explain Isaiah 
by Isaiah, take the almost parallel passage from the 
fifth chapter, which has been read to you this morning ^» 
and which points, without doubt, to the same crisis r 
' Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her 
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mouth without measure ; and their glory and their mul- 
titude^ and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall 
descend into it :• And the mean man shall be brought 
down, and the mighty man shall be humbled, and the 
eyes of the lofty shall be humbled. But the Lord of 
Hosts shall be exalted in judgment, and God that is 
holy shall be sanctified in righteousness.' Surely, a want 
of fitness or congruity would almost be felt, if expres- 
sions such as these had no reference whatever save to 
some temporal calamity of the Jewish nation; surely, we 
cannot mistake in looking onward to some mightier 
catastrophe, to some final exaltation of God and abase- 
ment of all creatures. By that day, therefore, we mean 
what is elsewhere called, ' the day,' * the great day,^ ' the 
day of judgment/ ' the great and terrible day '* of the 
consummation of all things. 

When that day shall come, I do not know, and I am 
content to remain in ignorance. It may come suddenly, 
without warning, unannounced. Then it is for men 
always to have their lamps burning, and their hearts in 
readiness, lest they be taken by surprise. It may come 
with great signs preceding and accompanying it. Then 
it is for men, according to the measure of their human 
capacity, to note and discern those signs, as they rise 
above the horizon. Those signs, you may say, are told 
us in the Gospel of this Sunday : ^ Signs in the sun and 
in the moon : on earth distress of nations and perplex- 
ity : the sea and the waves roaring, men's hearts failing 
them for fear, and the powers of heaven shaken.^ But, 
my brethren, you must be careful, in the first place, how 
you attach a strictly rigid and unqualified import to me- 
taphors not uncommon in the East: and you must be 
careful, in the second place, if the theory of two-fold 
interpretation be correct, not so to confound these in- 
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terpretations as to apply to the destructioii of the world 
sayings^ or special portions of sayings, which belong 
only to the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. You 
will remember, for instance, our Lord^s own declara- 
tion, that, in a certain sense, all these things should be 
fulfilled, before the passing away of the then-existing 
generation : you will remember, further, how, to prevent 
misconception or misconstruction as to the ultimate 
yerification of these announcements, he instantly adds, 
according to St Matthew, 'But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of Heaven, but 
my Father only. Watch, therefore, for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come/ It is the very uncer- 
tainty which is to make us watchful. We are to be vigi- 
lant and observant, without attempting to be wise be- 
yond what is written, or pretending to determine what 
God for the wisest purposes has left unrevealed. Are 
we not, then, to study the prophecies of the Bible, and 
endeavour to understand them aright ? Yes, my bre- 
thren, but in a spirit of meekness and humility, not in a 
spirit of positiveness and presumption ; in a temper of 
modesty and diffidence, and within those limits assigned 
by Scripture itself, out of which there can be only rash 
words and prying tlioughts, betokening a wilful and un-> 
tutored mind. The prophecies, which are inspired of 
God, must have, for the most part, some element which 
transcends our human cognition, and be wrapped up in 
some obscurity, until they be made plain by the event. 
There exists, indeed, an important difference between 
divine prophecies and divine commands. Commands 
are to be done: but prophecies are not to be anticipated. 
Commands are given that we may act upon them : but 
prophecies are not given that we may be always thinking 
of bringing them to pass. If they thus manifestly de- 
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pended upon us, and led to their own effectuation^ they 
would no longer be prodigies or evidences of religion : 
and their accomplishment would be regarded as the 
result of man's contrivance or interference, and not of 
God's providence or government. The very end of 
prophecy would be lost, if men, by their volitions and 
their efforts, consciously exerted, were enabled, I will 
not say to frustrate, but to fulfil them. And, on other 
grounds, it is irrational, and almost impious, to expect 
a complete certainty, or foreknowledge, concerning those 
predictions which relate to the end of the world. Such 
expectation is idle, for the search is declared to be 
vain : it is presumptuous, for we are rather forbidden 
than invited to inquire : and it is needless, because the 
knowledge, if attained, would rather impair than assist 
our moral probation ; and because to each of us, indivi- 
dually and practically, the end of the world is death, 
and between us and death there is but a step, and the 
day of death is the day of judgment. 

I do not seek, then, or attempt to fix the period of 
that day, or to calculate it with the same nicety as men 
would calculate an eclipse of the sun or moon. Such 
attempts have in all ages been made, and in all ages 
been falsified. And the failure of these attempts has 
not only covered those who made them, or believed in 
them, with ridicule : but it has re-acted upon the Sacred 
Book, which the aim was to expound : it has tended to 
throw discredit upon the Christian faith and Christian 
believers in general, as if they sanctioned and author- 
ized these baseless prognostications, or at least were in 
some way mixed up with them. 

For that day, then, let me repeat to you, it is our 
first duty and our highest interest to be at every mo- 
ment prepared : but a far other and better preparation 
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may and must be made for it, than in the futile endea-^ 
vour to discover its precise date. Towards the close of 
the tenth century — that we may take but a single in-^ 
stance — Bemhard, a hermit of Thuringia, and other 
persons, spread or encouraged the belief, that, ' after the 
end of the thousandth year, the fetters of Satan were 
to be broken ; and, after the reign of Antichrist should 
be terminated, that the world would be consumed by 
sudden conflagration.'* This wild and extraordinary de-* 
lusion, as we are told by ecclesiastical historians, 'so far 
prevailed as not only to subdue the reason, but to actu* 
ate the conduct of vast multitudes. It pervaded and 
possessed every rank of society.^ It seized on nobles^ 
princes, and even bishops, as well as on the common 
people. Many renounced their pursuits and professions ; 
abandoned their friends and families; gave themselves 
up to superstitious prayer and terrifying expectations, 
and made over all their substance to some ac^jacent 
church or monastery ^ 'Others permitted their lands 
to lie waste, and their houses to decay; or betook them- 



l * Almost all the donations which were made to the Chnrch in this 
century proceeded from this avowed motive, that the end of the 
world was drawing near.' The form raxif^Appropinquantejam mundi 
termino' &c. See Waddington's History of the Churchy ch. xr. See 
also Mosheim. Six centuries earlier, to adduce one witness from 
ancient divinity, as well as one from ecclesiastical history, St Gfary* 
postom had expressed himself in language, which sounds almost like 
an anticipation of much that we hear at the present day : ' No long 
time now remains until the consummation ; but the world is hasten-^ 
ing to its end. This the wars declare, this the afflictions, this the 
earthquakes, this the lore which hath waxed cold. For as the body, 
when in its last gasp and near to death, draws to itself ten thousand 
sufferings ; and as when a house is about to fall, many portions are 
wont to fall before hand from the roofs and walls ; so is the end of 
the world nigh and at the very doors, and therefore ten thousand 
woes are every where scattered abroad.' — St Chrysostom, Homily 
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selves in hasty flight to the shelter of rocks and caverns, 
as if the temples of Nature were destined to preserva- 
tion amidst the wreck of man and his works/ Since 
that period, my brethren, nine hundred years have rolled 
away : and, although it would be profaneness indeed to 
conclude that all things must always continue as they 
are, the world has survived several other vaticinations 
of approaching overthrow and subversion. It seems, 
then, that our plain business is to attend to those points 
which are written for our instruction, and which tend 
to the use of edifying, instead of meddling with matters 
which are too deep for the plummet of our minds to 
sound, and indulging speculations, which have their 
origin in a morbid inquisitiveness, and which can only 
bewilder us at last in unprofitable and hopeless conjec- 
tures. 

But, connected with that rash arrogance, that ex- 
travagant imprudence, which is ever striving to ascer- 
tain the unascertainable, and penetrate the inner 
secrets which God has reserved to himself, is the not 
dissimilar disposition which would specify with a minute 
particularity what God has chosen to involve in a mys- 
terious and solemn indistinctness. Who is there among 
us, my brethren, that must not feel his incompetency to 
relate with accurate detail, or to pierce with full keen- 
ness of intuition, the events which shall usher in the great 
day of the Lord, or the convulsions of nature which 
shall herald and proclaim it, or the astonishing circum-* 
stances with which it shall be arrayed ? Who is compe-^ 
tent even to decide, whether the phrases in which it is 
described are all to be received with a literal accepta- 
tion, or to be considered, in some measure at least, as 
bold and sublime figures, labouring to delineate a scene 
which must stand singular and by itself, without any 
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precedent or parallel, and therefore accommodating to 
our conceptions, in images and symbols, what neither 
human language can directly express, nor the human 
understanding adequately comprehend ? So much, how- 
ever, is clear : as Scripture is our sole authority upon this 
transcendent subject, it may become us, in our state- 
ment of the facts, to confine ourselves to the very words 
of Scripture. Hear, then, how Daniel declares, 'Many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.' Hear, then, what is written by the 
prophet Isaiah: 'Thy dead men shall live; together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake, and sing, 
ye that dwell in dust : for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs: and the earth shall cast out the dead.' Hear, 
then, what are the words of the prophet Ezekiel: ' Thus 
eaith the Lord God : Behold, O my people, I will open 
your graves ; and cause you to come up out of your 
graves; and put my spirit in you, and ye shall live/ 
Hear, then, how the prophet Joel shadows forth that 
great assize: 'Assemble yourselves, and come, all ye 
heathen, and gather yourselves together round about: 
thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, O Lord. 
Let the heathen be wakened, and come up to the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat : for there will I sit to judge the heathen 
round about. Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe ; come, get you down, for the press is full, the fats 
overflow; for their wickedness is great. Multitudes, 
multitudes in the valley of decision : for the day of the 
Lord is near in the valley of decision : the sun and the 
moon shall be darkened, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining.' Or, hear how the New Testament an- 
nounces what was rather typified and adumbrated in the 
Old : ' It is appointed unto all men once to die, and 
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after death the judgment.' 'For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.* ' Then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory .^ 'And when the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory, and before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.' * And I saw a great white throne, and him that 
sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away ; and there was found no place for them. And 
I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and 
the books were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up the 
dead that were in it; and death and hell^ — ^that is, death 
and the grave — ^ delivered up the dead which were in 
them : and they were judged every man according to 
their works.' ' Behold, I shew you a mystery ; we shall 
not all sleep : but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkUng of an eye, at the kst trump : for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incor-* 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.' Your own memories will tell you, how pas- 
sages of this significance might be multiplied, and how 
other incidents might be accumulated of a smpassing 
impressiveness and grandeur. But my object is not to 
enumerate them; and, indeed, in a single discourse* 
they could hardly be enumerated. It is enough for ua 
to meditate, with serious and chastened minds, on what 
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has been just cited from Holy Writ. For it is not pos- 
sible, if Scripture be true, that words like these should 
be without a real and solemn meaning : and that mean* 
ing can only be, that there shall be a day, in which the 
world shall be judged by Qod in Christ, — a day, what- 
ever it may have of the mysterious and unknown, yet 
bringing with it the appearance of all men, who shall 
live, or shall have lived, before the Divine tribunal ; and 
the division for eternity between the good and the evil, 
and the allotment to either class of a doom which is 
final and irreversible. Oh, indescribable, unimaginable 
day I O day certain to arrive, though uncertain be the 
period of its arrival I For the uncertainty of the period, 
like that of our individual death, cannot destroy or alter 
the certainty of the fact : and this uncertainty is only to 
us in our shortsightedness, but not to Him who is om« 
niscient, and with whom the darkness is dear as the 
light It shall come, then: and it shall be attended 
with circumstances of a stupendous and amazing cha* 
racter. From those circumstances let me select but 
one : the one asserted in the text, and giving rise to 
the second question which we proposed to consider: 
'The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of man shall be made low, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day.' 

II. My brethren, in that day the Lord shall be ex- 
alted : in that day the Lord shall be exalted alone. 

In that day God shall be exalted. But how is this 
possible ? How is the Divine nature susceptible of ex- 
altation ? Is not God always exalted far above all bless- 
ing and praise ? Does not all honour, and power, mighty 
miyesty, and dominion, belong always to God ? Is He 
not always the supreme and only Potentate ? Neverthe- 
less, God will then be exalted, in the sense in which he 
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is now said to be glorified. He will be exalted in the 
visible homage and submission of an assembled universe. 
He will be exalted, because his supremacy will be ac- 
knowledgedy and his power felt, even by those, who on 
earth had forgotten, or neglected, or disobeyed Him. 
He will be exalted, because He will be seen to be Lord 
of lords, and Ring of kings, the one Master, Sovereign, 
Ruler, and Arbiter of all worlds : and because the ple- 
nitude of perfection, which He possesses in His Essence, 
will be shewn and recognized to be His, by that innu- 
merable multitude which shall await their sentence at 
His hands. He will be exalted by the full manifesta- 
tion of His attributes, in their unclouded and efiulgent 
lustre: by the exhibition, before men and angels, of 
his omnipotence and justice ; of his wisdom and truth ; 
of his love and mercy ; of the holiness of his law, the 
equity of his administration, the abundance of his grace ; 
so that all hearts shall be bowed down at his footstool, 
and every mouth shall be stopped. 

' And in that day God shall be exalted ahmt 1* For 
who or what else should be exalted, O my brethren? 
The text may lead our minds to other deities, as op- 
posed to the Lord Jehovah ; to the guardian deities, as 
they were esteemed, of heathenism or paganism ; to 
Baal and Ashtaroth ; the Pallas of Athens, or the Diana 
of the Ephesians. But I will not speak of false gods-*^ 
the gods of the Egyptians and the Canaanites ; the gods 
of China and India; the gods of Greece and Bome; 
of Odin and Thor ; Oromasdes and Arimanes ; Zeus and 
Neptune : — ^they shall be indeed gone ; their very names 
shall be abolished, like their images and their temples : 
they never were or could be any thing ; and in that day 
they shall be seen to be less even than the least of all 
their worshippers. Neither can I pause to advert to the 

B. S. 24 
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fallen spirits. Yet they on that day shall be over- 
whelmed with a more intense despair, and seem preci- 
pitated deeper and lower into the immense abyss. But 
think of that day I It will be the great day of the dis- 
closure of all things ; and all creatures shall see the 
Lord as he is, and themselves also as they are. There- 
fore shall the highest orders of celestial intelligences, 
the Cherubim and Seraphim, and all the ranks of exist- 
ence which may occupy the interval between man and 
his Maker, veil their faces before His throne : they 
shall be as nothing in His sight, in comparison with 
whom the heavens are not pure, nor the angels dean. 
Then shall all creatureship fall low bef<»re the one 
Creator; all derived, communicated, dependent being 
shall shrink into its true dimensions, before the Abso- 
lute, the Eternal, the I AM. Then shall it indeed be 
perceived that Ood has all, and is all; that the blind 
could not produce the seeing, and the deaf could not 
produce the hearing, and the insentient could not pro* 
duce the sentient, and the unintelligent could not pro* 
duce the intelligent, and the unpossessed of moral attri- 
butes could not produce the possessor of a moral 
nature : then, shall the essential difference, the immea- 
surable space, the untraversable, the infinite distance, 
be seen and known, between Grod Himself, and all that 
is not God. Therefore even Christ Himself, his office, 
as the Messiah, having been accomplished, and his ad- 
ministration of the Church, in his human character, 
being brought to a close, shall resign his mediatorial 
sway ; that God, when this economy ceases, may govern 
all things immediately by Himself. For ^ then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
all rule and all authority and power*. • .And when all 
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things shall be subdued unto him^ then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put aU things 
imder him^ that God may be all in all.' 

But, my brethren, our chief concern, as we are men, 
is TFith humanity. And here, indeed, the great distinc- 
tion b drawn in this chapter of the book of Isaiah: 
* The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be bowed down ; and the Lord 
alone i^all be exalted in that day.' God, we say once 
more, and with special reference to ourselyes,-^Ood 
shall be exalted : none shall be exalted but God. 

If, my brethren, we could pass before us in review 
all human beings and all human things, we should then 
have the complete evidence of this truth : and, perhaps, 
the very circumstances on account of which men have 
most lifted themselves up in their life-time, would be 
the occasions of their profoundest humiliation at the 
last day. It is, however, in the power of us all to con- 
trast in imagination some of the shows and semblances, 
some even of the realities, of this present world, with 
that total annihilation of them, or, at least, that entire 
change and reversal of them, which shall take place, 
when the world is judged without appeal. 

That day shall indeed declare, if death had not 
declared already, the impotence of human power, the 
emptiness of human ambition, the nothingness of human 
renown. What shall they all be, the strong rivalries 
and contentions, which shall have been hushed in the 
grave ;«— -the towering structures of vanity and earthly 
hope, which shall have been crushed before the moth;— • 
the schemes and plottings, the contrivances and expec- 
tations, the struggles and triumphs, which shall have 
dropped into that burial-place where the worm is feed- 
ing on them I Oh, the thrones and dominions of mor- 

24—2 
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tality, the crowns and sceptres, the regal splendours and 
the imperial sway, how shall they then be reduced to 
their real and intrinsic insignificance I The victories of 
the warrior who conquered in a hundred fights, and the 
projects of the politician, whose statesmanship could 
grasp the globe ; — the famous men and heroes of the 
earth, with the poets who celebrated them, and the 
historians who recounted their exploits, what shaU they 
be before the word of Omnipotence I The learning and 
science of the philosopher, who framed his system of 
the universe for the admiration of posterity, what shall 
they be, before the blaze of illumination which shall be 
poured upon us in another world I The pageantries of 
courts and palaces; — the banquets and the wine-cups, 
the spectacles and the entertainments, the mirrors and 
the lamps, the golden furniture of pomp, and the flowing 
robe of luxury ; — the great and the affluent, whose pa- 
tronage was requested for busy undertakings, who were 
besieged with flattery and obsequiousness from morn- 
ing to night ; the noble and the beautiful, who gathered 
homage as they moved; the writers and the orators, 
whose popularity was unboimded, and who lived amidst 
the incense of human applause: they, and all that apper* 
tained to them, where and what shall they be, as we 
stand poor, and naked, and miserable before Him, with 
whom we have to do I They, the heedless and the self-* 
ish, swimming in pleasure, who thought that the whole 
voyage of life was to be like Cleopatra's passage along 
the Cydnus, one scene of mirth and gorgeousness ; of 
prodigal dissipation and festal revelry, with soft music 
and delicate odours floating in the air ; — ^what shall be- 
come of them — ^how black and cold shall be the cinders 
of their joy I 

But this is not all. In that day, my brethren^ our 
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sinfulnesses shall sink us into the dust, and cover us 
Vfith shame and confusion of face, even more than our 
yanities. There are depths of depravity, excesses of 
impiety and crime, abominations and bhisphemies, thefts, 
adulteries, murders, to ivhich I need scarcely allude in 
this assembly of Christian men and women. There are 
deadlier forms of profligacy and profaneness, of which I 
shudder to speak or think. Yet, not the less, they who 
loved them, or perpetrated them, shall fall, in that day, 
into the blackest gulf of horror. But it is, alas I more 
than sufficient to take general rather than extreme 
cases. The common vices, which men cherished, and 
which were for a time, perhaps, the instruments of a 
worldly prosperity, in what light shall they regard them, 
when they quail in the presence of their Judge, and 
have to confront, as they best may, the awfulness of 
eternity I The successes which men won, and the emi- 
nences which they attained, by crooked and unworthy 
means, how shall they then stand out as the grossest 
acts of fatuity and ruin, plunging them, never to emerge, 
into a degradation and a downfal below the meanest of 
their fellow-creatures I They, who overreached others 
by fraud, and dissimulation, and superior cunning, how 
shall they discover, in that day, that of all the dupes 
and victims of their artifices, they were themselves the 
greatest I The dignities which men possessed, and the 
authority which they wielded, and the influence which 
they exercised over many persons in many ways, how 
shall these lower them in their own eyes, as they reflect, 
in the hour of account, that with a larger stewardship 
they were more unfaithful stewards, and that to whom 
much has been given, of him much shall be required I 
Ah, what agonies of terror shall there be, what thrills 
of remorse and dismay, what shrinkings of self-loathing 
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and self-reproach, as men think how their glorious capa- 
cities and opportunities of good have been wasted or 
perverted to evil, and how, with the full radiance of 
truth shining around them, they have sinned in the 
midst of knowledge, in the midst of privileges, and 
loved darkness rather than light I 

Shall man, then, be exalted in the day of the Lord ? 
What I shall the very best of men ? Nay, they would 
the most refuse to be exalted. What I the Pharisees 
of all times, who have had only the form without the 
power of godliness ; and who have preserved an exterior 
decency, while the inward sepulchre of their soul was 
full of rottenness and corruption. What I the Saddu- 
cees of aU times, who, denying the resurrection, and 
scoffing at spiritual and immortal existences, have lived 
only for the present, and ' bound their brows with the 
wreaths of folly and forgetfulness/ Who among the 
whole race, and all its generations, shall be exalted in 
that day ? They who were not Christians ? But who 
shall have a title to reward, or even acceptance with 
the King of Heaven, apart from an interest in the Great 
Beconciler of God and humanity? They who might 
have been Christians, and have rejected the Messiah? 
But how shall they escape, who could neglect so great 
salvation? and what shall be their emotions, as they 
shall behold Him, whom they had despised, exalted 
above all principalities and powers, and invested with 
a supreme dominion, as Judge and Lord of the Uni- 
verse ? They, who having once received Christ as their 
Master and only Saviour, have afterwards set at nought 
the obligations derived from their baptism in his name ; 
and who, having, in ordinances and sacraments, by Chris- 
tian instructions, and Christian prayer, had their por- 
tion in the influences of the Spirit of grace, have done 
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despite to them, and wantonly flung them aside ! Oh, 
how shall they be confounded and cast down, when they 
find how true it is, that every blessing may become 
a curse from the abuse of it ; and the greatest blessing 
becomes the greatest curse ; and they who were most 
blest are subject to the most fearful condemnation ; and 
the lowest abyss is for those who have fallen from the 
greatest height I 

No : brethren, ' the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of man shall be laid low, 
and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day/ O, 
great God I what reasons shall then appear for prostra- 
tion and self-abasement in thy sight I For then the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed : — ^they shall be 
revealed, even to ourselves, with a new and startling 
clearness ; and we shaU be conscious of our guilt, as we 
had never before been. But, * if our hearts condemn 
us, God is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all 
things/ He will bring back to us, from the books in 
which all things are recorded; He will bring back to 
us, as if they were events of yesterday, the thousand 
and ten thousand offences which had faded from our 
remembrance ; — ^the evil imaginations of one kind, long 
and fondly nourished, and at last driven out of the 
heart only by evil imaginations of another kind; the 
projects of wickedness, to which opportunity alone was 
wanting, and which we reckoned as nothing, merely be* 
cause they were not put in act ; — ^the waywardness and 
disobedience of childhood, the delirious extravagances 
and wild passions of youth, the grasping covetousness 
and worldliness of maturity, the obduracy and the 
repinings of an old age, still perhaps voluptuous. In 
that day we shall be brought to a trial, where every 
idle word shall be a witness against us; where wrongful 
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thoughts shall be charged to us as well as wrongful 
deeds ; and what we have failed to do^ as well as what 
we have done ; and the unnumbered omissions of our 
coldness, and hard-heartedness, and sloth, and selfish 
ease, as well as the overt crimes, by which those around 
us may have been corrupted or scandalized. Shall any 
one of us, then, hope to be exalted, when the memo* 
ries of us all shall retrace so many sterile and unpro- 
ductiye intentions, so many good impressions never 
fostered and ripened into fruits of righteousness, so 
many talents, which our iniquity had misused, or out 
idleness had buried? And even this may not be the 
worst. For shalt thou be exalted, O thou licentious 
man, whose glory was in thy shame? Or shalt thou be 
exalted, O thou hypocrite, whose words were a lie, 
whose devotions were a lie, whose actions were a lie, 
whose life was a lie : — thou, whom the esteem of meu 
had surrounded, because, throughout long years, thou 
couldst hide a defiled conscience and habits of gross sin, 
under the cloak of respectability and religion ; but who 
now, in the day of revelation, shalt be stript of thy 
disguises, and stand forth to undeceive the universe, 
manifested to be what thou hast always been I God 
grant that the cry may not also be. And shalt thou 
be exalted, O thou false priest, who couldst minister to 
holy things without holy thoughts, and utter divine 
truths with unclean lips, and turn sacred offices almost 
into sacrilege ? 

God, indeed, grant that we may not seek in vain to 
go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the tops of the 
ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his Majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly the earth* 
God, indeed, grant that we may not call in vain for the 
caves to swallow us up, and for the hills to fall upon us» 
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and the mountains to cover us I For then^ brethren, there 
shall be no more coneeahnents, no more deceits, no 
more false excuses ; no more of those pretences, and 
equivocations, and subterfuges, and sophisms, which our 
reason had been so fatally ingenious in playing off upon 
itself. Oh, think of these things, and let not your sins 
be dearer to you than your salvation. Think of them, 
ere yet the night cometh, and the sun of your probation 
has quite gone down. Think of them ' ere yet all the 
flashes of sensual pleasure are quite extinct, and all the 
flowers of secular glory are withered away, and all 
earthly treasures are buried in darkness, and this world, 
with all the fashion of it, has vanished utterly and for 
ever.' For, in that day, the Lord alone shall be ex- 
alted; and 'if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ?' 

My brethren, other thoughts crowd upon my mind, 
other views open before me : — ^but I must ask your atten- 
tion to them at the next opportunity. In the mean 
time, I would refer you to that Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, when ' they walked in the midst of the fire prais- 
ing God ;' when ' they blessed God out of the furnace,' 
and said, that God alone was to be blessed and praised 
on the throne of his kingdom, and in the firmament of 
heaven, and in the temple of His holy glory : — ^when 
in that canticle, so remarkable for its beauty, though in 
our churches so seldom read, they called upon * all the 
works of the Lord,^ all things and beings in the crea- 
tion^ to extol, exalt, glorify, and magnify God for ever. 
I would also recommend to each of you, those reflec- 
tions upon God, which were made by a pious man, 
Thomas a Kempis, in days, which we deem less enlight- 
ened than oiur own : ' Thou, O Lord, thunderest forth 
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thy judgments over me ; Thou shakest all my bones 
with fear and trembling, and my soul is very sore afraid. 
If in angels thou didst find wickedness, and didst not 
spare even them, what shall become of me? Even 
stars fell from heaven, what then can I presume, who 
am but dust ? There is, therefore, no sanctity, if thou, 

Lord, withdraw thine hand. No wisdom availeth, if 
thou cease to guide. No courage helpeth, if thou leave 
off to defend. O, how humbly and meanly ought I to 
think of myself I With what profound humility ought 

1 to submit myself to thy unfathomable judgments, O 
Lord ; when I find myself to be nothing else than 
NoTHiNo, and still NothtngI' 
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j4nd the Iqfiinesa of man shall be bowed doum, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low : and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day, 

IN addressing you on this text, I have shewn that the 
expression * that day/ which occurs in it, has refer- 
ence to 'the last day;' to a day of judgment, when to 
all men, as reasonable and moral beings, accountable for 
their actions upon earth, shall be assigned their final 
and eternal portion : by the word 'day' being meant, not 
the space of time, which occurs between morning and 
night, or which is occupied by the earth's revolution 
upon its axis ; not any particular space of time ; but the 
solemn period appointed by God from the beginning, 
for the consmnmation of this mundane economy. 

I have shewn that in that day God shall be exalted, 
none shall be exalted but God. 

God shall be exalted, not because the Divine nature 
can then receive any accession of elevation, dominion, 
or ascendancy, which it had not always possessed, — ^for 
that supposition were mere blasphemy; — but because 
the Almightiness of God shall be then visibly manifested 
to the universe ; and His perfections shine forth as the 
everlasting light ; because then the finite shall be seen 
to shrivel up before the Infinite, and the creature before 
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the Creator of all being ; and the dependent^ who has 
life from another, before the Absolute, who has life in 
himself; and the whole world being found as nothing 
before him, God shall be all in all. 

None shall be exalted but God ; for all idols shall be 
utterly abolished ; and the apostate spirits shall be more 
than ever conscious of their fall ; and the highest orders 
of Holy Intelligence, the most glorious ministers of the 
Divine Will, — angels and archangels, and all the host 
of heaven, — shall bow their heads ; while man shall be 
declared, even in his best estate, to be altogether vanity. 

But here there arise two points which require to be 
briefly considered and explained, in order to preclude 
any misunderstanding or objection. 

1. The one is this. All men, we have stated, shall be 
tnade low in the day of the Lord. But can we fairly 
and scripturally maintain the universality of this argu- 
ment ? No doubt, all human dynasties wiU then have 
crumbled to pieces, and all the gradations in the scale 
of human rank will then have been blotted out. No 
doubt, the now existing fabric of political and civil 
arrangements, with all its stately columns, and all its 
glittering pinnacles, will be as if strewn and broken on 
the ground. No doubt, they who were at the apex of 
the social pyramid, shall be as they who were at the 
base ; for all must be dwarfed and prostrated before the 
ineffable migesty of the Most High God; all other 
differences must fade, when the Divine smnmits are 
placed in contrast with them ; as from the top of an 
exceeding high mountain, the whole ground beneath is 
as a level plain; because from that vast altitude all 
smaller elevations are lost, all minuter inequalities of 
surface vanish. No doubt, human celebrity shall then 
be as a sound, the very echoes of which will have det 
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parted ; no doubt, the pompous titles, with which the 
Tanity of man was pampered; the distinctions which 
kings could confer, or heraldry emblazon ; privileges of 
caste, nobility of blood, the pride of ancestry, the blaze 
of reputation, the splendour of talents, shall then be 
confounded, one and all, as frivolous toys and trifling 
baubles ; the mighty ones of the earth shall be no more 
than they who were of the poorest condition ; the great 
shall stand abashed with the mean, the learned with the 
ignorant, monarchs with their subjects, senators and 
princes, commanders of fleets and armies, the loftiest 
and most renowned, by the side of the husbandman and 
the labourer ; for what shall they all be in contrast with 
Him, the Universal Creator, whose dwelling-place is 
eternity, and to whom belong, throughout all ages, all 
glory and dominion, sovereignty and praise ? ' Behold, 
the Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh it waste, 
and turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof. And it shall be, as with the people, 
so with the priest; as with the servant, so with his 
master ; as with the maid, so with her mistress ; as with 
the buyer, so with the seller ; as with the lender, so with 
the borrower ; as with the taker of usury, so with the 
giver of usury to him. The land shall be utterly emptied, 
and utterly spoiled: for the Lord hath spoken this 
word. The earth mounieth and fadeth away, the world 
languisheth and fadeth away, the haughty people of the 
earth do languish.' 

But, true as this representation must be, is it not 
also true that, while the secular world shall be indeed 
turned upside down, the great and inunutable laws of 
the spiritual world shall be more solemnly established ? 
is it not true, in other words, that social and external 
distinctions shall be demolished in that day, even that 
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moral and personal distinctions may be made more ap^ 
parent, and brought out, if we may so speak, into higher 
and stronger relief? While woe is denounced againsi 
the careless daughters, while the sensual and unjust 
must drink the cup of trembling to its dregs, is it con« 
sistent either with natural equity, or with the facts as 
declared in Scripture, that they who have been faithful 
unto the end, and have exhibited their faith by love, 
shall be cast down to the same level of humiliation and 
abasement ? Shall the zeal and constancy of the saints 
fare only as the opposition of the gainsayers ; the proto- 
martyr Stephen as the traitor Judas ; ' the submission of 
Sarah, the love of Kebekah, the devotedness of Euth, 
the piety of Anna, the charity of Dorcas, the humility of 
Elizabeth,' the active service of Martha, the profound 
veneration of her sister Mary, only as the ferocity of 
Jezebel, or the cruel licentiousness of Herodias? If 
some by their hardness and impenitent heart treasure 
up unto themselves wrath against the day of wrath, and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of Grod ; and if in 
that day of wrath, riches profit not, and arrogance must 
grovel in its own ashes; yet shall not God render to 
every man according to his deeds; — to them, who by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality, eternal life ; no less than unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness ; indignation and wrath, tribu-* 
lation and anguish, upon every man that doeth evil? 
Ah I shall God confound the righteous with the wicked? 
Shall not rather the righteous shine forth as the stars of 
heaven, when the wicked shall be turned into hell, with 
all the people that forget God ? In short, is it not one 
purpose of the great day to make manifest to all orders 
of being, the infinite value and superiority of moral 
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goodness, the infinite preciousness of a holy obediencci 
above and beyond all else ; and shall not God, who will 
have seen it in secret, reward it openly ? 

Above all, shall not the meek be lifted up in the 
judgment to come, when the haughty and the lofty are 
made low? Shall not the gentle be magnified, while 
all they shall be brought down, who were as Lucifer son 
of the morning? Shall not exaltation wait upon self- 
abasement, even as abasement upon self-exaltation? 
Shall not he that humbleth himself be set on high, 
while the proud, divested of their swelling sel&compla- 
cency, shall be crushed in ignominy and shame ? Yes I 
shall it not be found true for ever, that * the prayer of 
the humble pierceth the douds,' when * God shall have 
taken away the multitude of the proud, and broken the 
sceptre of the unrighteous ?' Is not the testimony of 
Scripture manifold and uniform upon this point? Can 
we not all recollect a hundred declarations to this 
e£fect? Is not the Gospel itself one rich promise of 
grace and favour, honour and elevation, to the poor in 
spirit, to those whose very hearts kneel before God, and 
are always in an attitude of contrite supplication ? Shall 
no line be drawn, then, between the presumptuous and 
the lowly ? Shall no encouragement remain to put on 
meekness and to be clothed with humility ? Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

Now, what answer shall be given to these interroga^ 
tions ? A very easy one, my brethren I The throne of 
God shall be established in righteousness. The meek 
shall be highly esteemed of God, and not the high- 
minded and the self-confident. They, who have walked 
humbly with their God, shall mount with wings like 
eagles, and ascend into the heavenly places whithec 
their Lord has gone before : they shall be heirs of God,: 
joint-heirs with Christ, clad in white robes, crowned witb 
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unfading diadems: they shall sit with Christ, and, in 
some sense, reign with him for ever. JETera, all things 
come alike to aU. < There is one event to the righteous 
and to the sinner ; to the clean and to the undean ; to 
him that saerificeth and him that sacrificeth not;' — heref 
as is the good, so is the sinner. But the heart of the 
Christian sufferer needs not bleed and be dejected at 
the thought, that it shall abo be thus hereafter. All 
things are reserved for a future day — a day, when all 
wrongs shaU be repaired, all apparent errors and ano- 
malies shall be rectified. The Lord, the righteous judge, 
will not mete out the same measure to him who has 
fought the good fight, and kept the faith ; and to him 
who has never loved God, nor been, nor striven to be, 
of benefit to his fellow-creatures ; or who, at best, has 
done actions useful in their results, from low, or impure, 
or mercenary motives. God will not deal indiscrimi- 
nately and confusedly,— that be far from thee, O God I — 
with him who has cherished the doctrine of Christ, and 
has adorned it, and with him who has done neither; 
with him who has been unblushingly flagitious ; or with 
him whose secret addiction to vice has been only so far 
less loathsome than avowed profligacy, that it has given 
less open offence to piety and virtue. God will not 
place in the same category of condemnation the women 
whose days and nights have been engrossed by guilty 
levities, and those who have devoted themselves to the 
truest charities and sanctities of existence ; or the young 
man, who has so rejoiced in his youth, in the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, that 
he has been only eager to have his part in all voluptu* 
ousness, to crown himself with roses, and to let no 
flower of the spring pass by him, till at length loose 
gratifications, irregular and heedless follies, have hard* 
ened into confirmed habits of depravity and debauch- 
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ery ; and another, yfho in those days of his youth has 
remembered his Creator, and cleansed his ways, and 
been of a chaste and sober conversation; or the old 
man, who has to the last been reprobate, or so ab- 
sorbed in earthly pleasures or earthly ambitions, as to 
drive God from his soul ; and another, whose hoary head 
was encircled with a halo of reverence, because, while in 
the world, he had lived above the world, and been an ex- 
ample of Christian godliness. No : men shall be differ- 
enced for eternal ages, not by their rank and eminence in 
social position ; not by the worldly estimation in which they 
were held ; but by their spiritual state, by their inward 
dispositions, and by the moral character of their lives. 

But what then ? We would earnestly impress upon 
you, that there is no inconsistency, or shadow of incon- 
sistency, between the doctrine of future and final retri- 
bution, according to the deeds done in the body, and 
the doctrine of the exaltation of God alone in the great 
day. It is worthy of all observation, that, from the 
directness and simplicity, and conscious integrity, of the 
sacred writers, from the want of all collusion between 
them, and from the total absence of all effort, or care, 
to obviate small cavils and objections, the Bible has 
perhaps a larger number of seeming contradictions than 
almost any other book, and yet it has none real. Thus, 
it is written that the good and the evil shall be most 
widely separated, and yet that all shall stand on the 
same footing before the great white throne: it is written 
that the humble shall be exalted, and yet that none 
shall be exalted but God alone. Yes I there shall be a 
distinction in one sense, but there shall be no distinction 
in another sense. There shall be a distinction — how 
immense a distinction I — in the doom subsequently award- 
ed to the faithful and the unfaithful, the penitent and 
B. S. 25 
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the impenitent, the obedient and the disobedient: there 
shall be no distinction, in that universal sense of imper- 
fection, unworthiness, insufficiency, nothingness, which 
all men shall have upon them, on that great day, at the 
bar of the Omniscient and the All-Holy. As compared 
one with another, one man may be better and another 
worse ; and in the fate afterwaills allotted to them, as the 
consequence of that judgment, one shall be elevated and 
another debased: but, in that hour, and as compared 
with the Lord God, none, no not one, shall be raised 
out of the mire. The meek I their meekness must be 
either feigned or real If it be feigned, it can be no 
cause to them for exaltation. If it be real, they will 
feel, most of all men, how they must be contented to 
receive aU at God's hands, and yet at those hands how 
little they deserve anything. If their self-abasement was 
ever deep and true, it must be deeper and truer at the 
last day than ever it was before. Men shall be recom- 
pensed (according to their works ; and yet the recom- 
pence, the salvation itself, shall be, not of works, but of 
grace : it shall come, not from man's claim, but from 
God's mercy in Christ Jesus. Each one, in himself, will 
lie prostrate before God; even though God may set 
upon his head a crown of eternal glory. And therefore 
the main principles of our religion are brought out in 
harmony together, when we proclaim that those who in 
meekness and fidelity have honoured him, God will 
vouchsafe to honour ; and yet that * the mean man bow- 
eth down, and the great man humbleth himself, and the 
Lord njone shall be exalted in that day.' 

2 But another consideration remains, opening a 
somewhat different view of this solemn inquiry. 

In the reckoning at the last day, aU persons, all 
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ranksi all classes among mankind, shall be severally 
humbled; but the entire race, it may be urged, must 
still be of much account. Men^ it is said, are little ; 
but man is greats It is asserted — ^though the two 
assertions may seem scarcely reconcileable with each 
other, — ^that the individuals who compose the mass of 
humanity are separately insignificant; but that humanity, 
in itself, is powerful and sublime. It is imposing in the 
vast aggregate of its members ; and, however adverse 
circumstances have marred the development in par- 
ticular cases, it is admirable in the true nature and con- 
stitution of each. Now, my brethren, let us not exag- 
gerate — ^for the words of truth and soberness are always 
the best and safest-— the meanness and vileness of the 
human species. Man was created in the image of God : 
and, notwithstanding his corruption and his fall, retains 
lineaments and vestiges of his original dignity. When 
we regard the wonderful gift of life itself; when we 
proceed to examine the various faculties and endow- 
ments which are associated with this life; the faculty 
of perception through so many senses and organs ; the 
faculty of memory, the faculty of imagination, the fa* 
culty of reason, the faculty of conscience, the faculty 
of moral affection, the faculty of choice or will:*^-when 
we reflect, yet further, on that capacity of indefinite 
progress, from age to age, from generation to genera- 
tion, that transmission of enlightenment and knowledge, 
that combination and continuity of improvement, by 
which man is distinguished from all other animals of our 
globe — then we cannot resist the conviction, that hu- 
manity, after all, is a marvellous thing; and that an 
immense debt of veneration and gratitude is due to the 
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contriver and framer of man. Yet again ; when we cast 
Our thoughts over the achievements of the human race, 
their discoveries and their works, their buildings and 
devices of every kind, their modes of passage and com- 
munication by land and sea, their triumphs over ma- 
terial nature, their inventions, which make the elements 
tributary, and almost annihilate space and time;.««o 
that inteUigence may be circulated from realm to realm 
with scarcely a perceptible interval between the instant 
when a message is sent forth, and the instant when it 
reaches its destination; — ^when we survey these, and the 
like things, we can hardly be surprised that the human 
mind should sometimes swell with emotions of satis- 
faction and pride ; or that man should deem himself — 
at least in a certain limited sense — the master of earth, 
and of its tenants, and of its productions. And yet the 
text appears to address itself to the rebuke, or even the 
extinction, of these sentiments, directiy, distinctiy, and 
of set piupose. It appears expressly framed — ^for the 
very terms are remarkable — ^to bring men to a general 
consciousness of humiliation, and to prevent them, when 
at length convinced of their personal littie^ess, from 
falling back in their self-sufficiency on the collective 
grandeur of the race. ' The loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down ; and the haughtiness of men shall be made 
low ; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.' 

Let us dwell for a moment on this point : for it is 
one of moral and practical importance, as well as of 
peculiar interest. 

Whatever that power may be, whether it be neces- 
sity, or fate, or stupendous inexplicable chance, or eter- 
nal law and order, or whether it be the living God, 
there evidentiy exists, as you all know, and as you have 
been often told, some power in the Universe superior to 
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man ; — some power that has imposed upon him con- 
ditions, which he is compelled to observe, which he can- 
not suspend or alter, and beyond which he cannot go. 
It is also evident, if we may trust a large investigation, 
and the conclusions of inductive science, that no relics 
of mankind are found in the oldest formations of the 
earth ; — in other words, that the earth had matter, and 
form, and even some shapes of organization, at an sera, 
or through a succession of seras, before man was living 
on it. But what has been, may be. That same power, 
superior to man, which has had sway over him from the 
first, may at any time put itself in operation. This 
same earth, which did not commence, at one period, 
with being the dwelling-place of man, may, at another 
period, cease to be his dwelling-place. Or the earth 
itself, if it had its beginning, may have its end. We 
cannot, indeed, ascertain, we cannot even conjecture, 
how such occurrences can come to pass. Provision ap- 
pears to be made for the stability and permanence of 
the material world. The world does not contain, so far 
as we know, the seeds of its own dissolution. And as, 
without ar Divine volition, no agency, merely and purely 
mechanical, did, or could, bring the world into beings so, 
without a Divine volition, no agency, merely and purely 
mechanical, can bring the world to an end. Nor has 
there ever, I believe, been discovered any positive law, 
or cause, which should, at any calculable epoch, termi- 
nate, or seriously disturb, the present order of cosmical 
arrangements. We can discern no mechanical flaws or 
imperfections : for the mechanism must be perfect where 
God works. In the vast machine of the Universe, we 
can suspect no reason why the movements should stop, 
or the springs no longer perform their functions, as in 
an instrument which man has put together. We see 
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decay and reproduction ; but all appears to have been 
so foreseen and ordained, that tiie disintegration of the 
parts shall ensure, rather than impair, the perpetuity of 
the whole. We know of no mighty solvent which shall 
melt, of no rude concussion which shall subrert, this 
compacted frame- work of being. And yet, though we 
cannot demonstrate the necessity, we must surely admit 
the possibility of its demolition. There may be central 
fires in the earth — ^for we hare but scratched its sur- 
face — which shall explode in one general ruin : or some 
other body, or orb, may come into tremendous collision 
with our planet; or some strange and unexpected in- 
strument of destruction may be employed. At any 
rate. He who made, can unmake : He who created, can 
destroy. If heaven can pass away, far more, earth can 
pass away ; and the race of man may be suddenly cut off 
from it ; and all that men had erected in all its regions 
may be shattered like glass. 

Into disputed questions concerning the time, or 
manner, or special circumstances of any such event, I 
have, as you are aware, for reasons already stated, 
declined to enter. These I can hardly regar^as either 
determinable or profitable questions. It is an arduous 
and delicate, but we would not affirm it to be an un- 
worthy or unwarrantable, exercise of our intellectual 
powers, to consider, as with respect to our own life, so 
with respect to the great general life of mankind, how 
much is spent already, how much may yet remain, — ^in 
other words, dispassionately and cautiously to mark the 
signs of the times ; and, by the aid of such lights as are 
afforded us, to examine how far the star of earth has 
reached its zenith, or how far it is descending into the 
west; how far the drama of earth has gone through 
its appointed acts and stages ; how far the destinies of 
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earth have run their career, and are approaching their 
final close. But, we must repeat to you, if any task 
requires modesty, and diffidence, and prudence, in those 
who undertake it, this task requires them. It requires 
them, so far as nicety of criticism is concerned; be- 
cause, first, the language of the Bible is confessedly 
figurative, and, therefore, it is difficult to assign to each 
several phrase its due and exact import; because, 
secondly, the scriptural predictions have two, and some- 
times more than two, concurrent meanings ; so inter- 
woven with each other, that it is hardly possible to dis- 
entangle them; and yet not so completely identified, 
that every particular expression, which is applicable to 
the one meaning, must, of necessity, be applicable to 
the other. It requires them the more, that, as to the 
duration of this present world, not only enthusiasts of 
modem times have been mistaken, but some of the best 
and earliest Christians were mistaken, some of the 
holiest fathers were mistaken, nay, in the opinion of 
certain commentators, one or two even of the apostles 
were mistaken. For myself, observing what seems pro- 
bable, judging — so far as I can judge at all — by Scrip- 
ture, by reason, or by analogy, — ^looking to the march 
of events, to God's providential development of the 
human race and its affairs, — rapid and astonishing as 
indeed it is, — ^and to what may be regarded, in this 
case, as * the fulness of time,^ I cannot think that we 
are yet very nearly approaching the last throes of the 
world. I am rather led to the inference that, before 
the final consummation of Earth's destinies, its kingdoms 
will have become, in a far greater degree than they now 
are, the kingdoms of God and of His Christ ; that the 
wonderful openings which present themselves in the 
East and in the West, in Turkey and in China, in Ame- 
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rica and in Australasia, will have been turned to more 
account : that the Gospel will, at least, have been amply 
proffered to all nations; that the Truth will have at- 
tained larger manifestations and wider triumphs, will 
have advanced to an universal influence, if not abso- 
lutely to an universal acceptance ; — ^in a word, that the 
sun of Divine knowledge, ere it sets upon this scene of 
things, to dawn with brighter radiance upon another, 
will have run its entire circuit, will have had its free 
course and been glorified. Yet this conjecture may be 
quite as vain, quite as idle, quite as erroneous, as those 
that are most opposed to it. For in this matter, I ap- 
prehend, our speculations and opinions, our suppositions 
and interpretations, are little better than guesses ; and 
he, who guesses right, will, after all, only have guessed. 

The annihilation, like the creation, of the universe, 
or of any part of it, is a thing, of which we have had no 
experience, of which we can form to ourselves no image. 
TVe cannot conceive how that fiat shall be accom- 
plished, ' Dissolve, ye mountains I pass away, ye woods 
and vales I Vanish, O land and sea I Fade to nothing, 
O earth V But we may believe what we could not 
excogitate, and cannot explain. And to those, who 
doubt, or deny, the actual existence of an external ma- 
terial world, the question itself seems trifling. Who, at 
any rate, shall dogmatize on such a point? We cau 
only trust and be humble. Our first and our last thought 
must be, that with God nothing is impossible. 

Without attempting, then, to decide, either the 
time, when the last act and scene of this great earth- 
drama shall' take place, or the manner of this stupen- 
dous event, or the concomitant circumstances, let us be 
content to know, that in GotVs good time, in God*s 
good manner, as God shall have determined, it will ine- 
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vitably come to pass. Let us believe, that when, and 
how, God chooses; when God's purposes shall have 
received their fulfilment; this initiatory dispensation 
will be closed, and there will indeed commence a new 
and majestic aera of the universe. Only, to borrow the 
words of a distinguished prelate, * other duties are en- 
joined Its, instead of speculating on the times and the 
seasons, which the Father has put in his own power.' 

Still, without doubt, there is among men at least as 
much of heedlessness as of presumption, upon this awful 
subject. Men, in general, dismiss it from their minds. 
They take no thought of the end of the world. They 
say, half seriously, half in sport. It will last our time. 
Yes : — ^in all human probability, indeed it will I Well 
may it last our time, when we consider how short our 
time is. Yet, not the less, to us the end of the world 
may come unutterably soon. For to us, the hour when 
the world must end, is the hour when we are removed 
from it. For it is anotlter world, into the presence of 
which we shall be awakened from the sleep of the 
grave : and what, for each of us, shall that world be ? 
This must he our great concern, when our departure 
from earth is equivalent for us to the breaking up of 
the earth itself : and when, of the nearness of that de- 
parture, even to those from whom it is most distant, 
man has always, around him or within him, in his own 
household, in his own frame, indications, which he can- 
not overlook, and as to the significance of which he can 
hardly err. Here we may rest I cannot even see 
what practical end, what moral and religious purpose, 
too curious and anxious investigations about the disso- 
lution of all earthly things can answer, beyond that 
which can always be attained by a vigilant seriousness 
of mind^ and a humble, habitual looking forward to our 
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<ywn dissolution; while they have an evident tendency 
towards a kind of incapacitating superstition, and might 
very injuriously interfere with the occupations and the 
progress of human society. They may even become 
stiU more mischievous, if they carry us off from inward 
self-examination ; if they divert and distract us from 
the great business of our individual lives ; namely, 
readiness for the Bridegroom, at whatever hour he may 
arrive, rather than controversy about the hour of his 
arrival ;-— constant preparation for that day, on which he 
shall come upon the earth 'as the lightning/ 'as a 
snare/ ' as a thief in the night ;' and against which, be- 
cause we know it not, we are always to watch, lest it 
take us unawares. 

Once for all, then, I forbear to expatiate on the 
phenomena or the tokens which shall be premonitory of 
the Millennium, or of the day of judgment. God, I 
humbly conceive, has not seen fit, even in the Scripture, 
to withdraw the curtain of obscurity from between us 
and that supreme future. We may well be content that 
our apprehensions should be vague, when the language 
of the Bible is not definite ; and when we find rather 
the sublime and half-luminous gloom with which poetry 
or painting can invest its delineations, than the sharp 
and precise outline which the chisel can carve. 

But the same exceptions cannot be taken when we 
confine ourselves to the actual fact, which the Sacred 
Volume announces, and which science cannot disprove. 
However incompetent we may be to decide on the 
exact force or latitude of oriental metaphors, or what- 
ever allowances are to be made for imagery straining to 
depict a reality beyond words, still those migestic ex- 
pressions cannot be quite idle menaces, quite empty 
sounds ; as we read of the sun and moon darkened, the 
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sun as sackcloth, and the moon red as blood ; the stars 
falling from heaven like untimely figs ; the world fading 
like a shriveUed scroU ; the elements melting with fervent 
heat ; the earth fleeing away, or worn out as a raiment 
fretted by the moth. Surely, these expressions must 
denote some unparalleled catastrophe ; whether it be, as 
some divines have imagined, an enture ruin, or, as others 
think, an astonishing change. It may be utter annihila- 
tion ; or it may be some dislocation and collapse, out of 
which a higher order of existence may at length arise ; 
or it may be some immediate transformation into a new 
heaven ^and a new earth, in which righteousness is to 
dwell, and which shall far exceed in magnificence, and 
beauty, and gladness, this present spectacle of nature, 
however little we may be disposed to regard or repre- 
sent it as merely a howling wilderness, and a valley of 
tears. At any rate, there is intimated to us some un- 
speakable difference between the world that is, and the 
world that shall be. And this assurance is enough. It 
may warn us to be lowly in our own eyes ; and abate our 
proud confidence and complacency in our species, almost 
as much as it abates them in our individual selves. It 
may teach us, not only that we are but strangers and 
sojourners upon earth, and that our true citizenship is 
in heaven ; but that not all the power of all men who 
have lived, or are living, or shall live, wielding at will 
all the materials which men can ever grasp, guided by 
all the knowledge, and all the skill, and all the inventive 
genius, which men severally or collectively could ever 
possess, — that not all this can avail us at the last ; or for 
a moment keep us up, if Ood, for our misdeeds, would 
cast us into the pit of darkness ; or shield us from the 
slightest stroke of His terrible indignation. For what 
shall we think of man and earth — when within some 
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appointed period, whatever it be, the strongholds of 
earth shall be dismantled ; and its fortresses razed to 
the ground; and its cities engulfed as in an earthquake; 
and its forests torn up, and its rocks rent, and its solid 
mountains overthrown, and its seas and rivers dry as an 
exhausted rill; when its corn and herbs, when all the 
luxuriant vegetation, which gave food for millions, shall 
be withered up, and the race which it fed shall be no 
longer seen ; when of all the edifices and labours of man 
not a trace, perhaps, or vestige shall be left : when all 
his trophies and monuments of art or toil, his viaducts 
or aqueducts, his roads of stone or iron, his temples 
and palaces, and bridges of largest span, shall have 
disappeared like the figures in a dream ? What shall be 
the triumphs of man over matter, when the material 
world shall have been succeeded by the spiritual ? What 
shall be the knowledge of man, when the very objects of 
that knowledge shall be no more? what the exploits of 
man, when the very theatre of those exploits shall have 
been carried away like a shepherd's tent? what the 
panegyrics which man utters in his vain-glory, when the 
very themes of them shall have been expunged from 
existence? what a life in the breath of others, when 
they too shall be gone ? — what the posthumous fame of 
man, which was never to perish, when the very founda- 
tions on which that fame was based, are shattered iu 
the universal tempest, and sink in one wide wreck, like 
a frail bark swallowed up in an unfathomable ocean ? 

Behold, brethren, the lesson of the text. It tells us 
not only that our individual life is as a vapour that pass- 
eth away; but that apart from the value of the soul, 
which is infinite, because the soul is immortal, man and 
earth, as contrasted with the Divine scheme of universal 
being, have really very narrow limits, both in space and 
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in time. It intimates not only that we, my brethren, 
cannot any of us be exalted at the great day, because 
all men will be found to have lived below their proper 
nature; but that upon man, as man, upon earth, as 
earth, the sentence of transitoriness and perishableness 
has been pronounced and must be executed. It assigns 
a term, not only to each one of the noble and the grace- . 
ful, the beautiful and the heroic, among mankind, but to 
the constructions of our humanity itself — ^to its marts and 
trades, to its agriculture and commerce, to its houses 
and lands, to its public enterprises, to its social and 
domestic enjoyments. Now, man appears to have domi- 
nion over the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 
air, and all that is on the face of the earth. Hereafter, 
man and earth together shall be declared to be a very 
little thing. Now, man almost esteems himself the pro- 
digy of creation, and is ever dreaming of the perfection, 
or at least, of the perfectibility, of his race. ' But the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.' For nothing 
is strong, as nothing is holy, save the Lord. Nothing 
shall endure, save Him, who is the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, Ood from everlasting to 
everlasting. ' Thou, Lord,^ — and remember it is to the 
divinity of the Christ that these words have reference,— 
' Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands : they shall perish ; but thou renuiinest ; and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.' 

Nay, brethren, even if these sayings were indeed 
but figurative, and if all mundane things should continue 
to be as they have been, there would still be a real 
sense in which man would be nothing, and earth would 
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be nothing, in the day of the Lord. For all the genera- 
tions of men, unless they utterly come to nought, like 
the generations of leaves or flowers, must still be trans- 
ported into another and wider scene ; must still be 
introduced into an illustrious and infinite system, in 
presence of which all earthly agitations and conflicts, all 
. the tumults of human hope or fear, must be as the tur- 
moil on an ant-hill ; and earth itself must be as a speck, 
or a grain of sand. 

Therefore, the end still is, * the loftiness of maxi shall 
be bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall be 
made low ; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
day/ ' For he bringeth down them that dwell on high ; 
the lofty city, he layeth it low ; he layeth it low, even 
to the ground ; he bringeth it even to the dust/ There* 
fore we must draw the conclusion which Isaiah draws, 
* Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; for 
wherein is he to be accounted of ?^ ' O house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord/ 
' Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die, and of the son of man which shall be made 
as grass, and forgettest the Lord thy maker, that hath 
stretched forth the heavens, and laid the foundations of 
the earth ?' * Trust ye in the Lord for ever : for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength* 

In one word, brethren, lean less upon earth and man, 
and the things present : set your affections more upon 
the things to come, and upon heaven, and upon the 
Buler of heaven. Seek God ; love God ; obey God ; 
have recourse to God ; have reliance on God ; culti- 
vate without delay those dispositions which are pleasing 
in God's sight. For then, even then, when all social 
forms shall have vanished away ; when all material sub- 
stances shall have been obliterated, as the shapes in a 
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cloud, and dissipated as the morning dew; still your 
moral tempers will abide with you, and your spiritual 
state, as discerned by the unerring Judge, will decide 
and will attend your immortal destiny. Who among us, 
then, will not strive here' and now to do the wiU and 
obtain the favour of that Being, who shall alone be 
exalted in the great day, — in that day, which shall 
indeed be the dose of this earthly and probationary dis- 
pensation, — ^yet which shall be only the beginning of 
the days of eternity ? 



APPENDIX. 



ON THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY OP UNBELIEF. 



I AM induced, by some very recent publications and 
movementSy to reyert^ in the present shape, to a 
subject which has mainly occupied three or four of the 
Discourses in the earlier part of this volume. Some 
may think that too much has been already urged and 
re-iurged upon a matter almost too abstruse for the 
pulpit : but they, who entertain this notion, can scarcely 
be aware of the productions with which the press 
abounds ; of the lectures and discussions held in the 
metropolis and our other principal towns ; of the various 
assaults which are made upon what is termed ' populaf 
Theology;' or of the peculiar character of modern Seep* 
ticism, its philosophical pretensions, and the sweeping 
destructiveness of its aims. Indeed, that some warning 
of this kind is not superfluous or unseasonable, we have 
evidences every where around us to demonstrate ;— * 
facts, which are daily acquiring additional magnitude 
and importance. As there is, happily, more of Chris- 
tian conviction and Christian earnestness, so there is 
also a more comprehensive and systematic negation of 
all theological creeds ^ Men are anxious to arrive at 
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the first principles of things ; and the main problems of 
our being are to be once more stirred from their 
foundations. Intermediate opinions being almost ab- 
sorbedy and other forms of traditionary or historical 
religion almost swept away, as when the decks are 
cleared for battle, the great essential differences seem 
rushing, like hostile armaments, to some decisive and 
final conflict. The three broad alternatives stand out, 
in the presence of mankind and of each other. Atheism, 
Theism, Christianity. Indeed some persons, who would 
affect to be the standard-bearers of enlightenment and 
the vanguard of human intelligence, would rather put 
the entire question in this shape : * Are we to recognize 
a God of the Universe, or the Universe as God ?' Nor 
is it a matter void of significance, that^ since these 
Sermons were preached, and for the most part printed, 
two fresh versions of the philosophy of Auguste Comte 
have been almost simultaneously advertised; and stu- 
dious attempts are made to familiarize the English 
mind with this author and his writings ; to bring him 
forward as the first thinker, or master-spirit, of the age. 
While some would build up virtue without religion, 
others would do what appears to be even more strange 
and incomprehensible, namely, give us ' religion without 
theology.* Upon this theory, men are sparks struck off 
from the Infinite Existence ; the ' JEtre Supreme * ia *ths 



TheUmj AtheUnh and Popular Theology of Theodore Parker; Comte^a 
PhUoiophy of the Sdeneee^ by Mr G. H. Lewes ; and JLeUere on the 
Laws of Marie Nature and Development; the sequel to which, I pre- 
same, is to be Miss Martineau's announced Translation of Comte. 
Any detailed criticism is here of course impossible : but it may be 
stated that the scope of Mr Parker's book is to enthrone Deism in 
the place of Christianity : that the spirit of the other two is, in fkcty 
Atheistical; and that their object is to uproot from the earth all that 
has hiiherto been regarded aa BeUgion. 
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8um total of material things ;* or ' the collective life of 
humanity* or, at most, 'the collective life of the Uni- 
verse .*' and religion is to consist of some absolute faith, 
* invested with the catholicity of nature,'^ and having its 
sublime ' cuUtis ' of the great whole in ^ the cathedral of 
immensity^ Now, if these pompous and turgid phrases 
had the same meaning with the good old-fashioned 
expressions, that we are the creatures of God ; that God 
exercises at every instant over his creation a protecting 
and sustaining care ; and that we therefore owe to God 
all worship, and all allegiance ; in that case we should 
gain nothing : but as it is far more probable that they 
mean something very different, we should incur, by 
accepting them, a loss which we have no arithmetic to 
compute. In truth, there can be no doubt that men 
are cmlled, at this day, either entirely to exclude the 
conception of Deity from their thoughts and calcula- 
tions ; to regard it as an antiquated thing, which be- 
longed to ruder ages, and is now to pass away with the 
belief in ghosts and witches : or, to take in exchange 
for that Gospel which has transformed millions, and 
brought them to salvation, an abstract, ideal religion, 
which — ^to say nothing here of its speculative difficul- 
ties — ^has never, practically, been able to cope with the 
poorest superstitions; has never trained or leavened 
the mass of any people ; has never seriously or pro- 
foundly influenced the average understanding, and the 
common heart of mankind ; has never turned any com- 
munity into a church ; has never made any nation 
devout; has never, perhaps, in any period or place, 
really changed and converted the soul of a single 
individual. 

These themes, however, are manifestly too vast to 
be treated in a mere brief Appendix. But I am anxious 
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to indicate^ as distinctly as I can, the tendencies of the 
age in their religious aspect; and the special phase, 
Tvhich that cardinal question, always the turning-point of 
man's character and destiny, is assuming in our own 
times. I conceive it to be two-fold ; — ^first, whether we 
are to suppose ' a Creation^* or only ' an Evolution,* of the 
world ; whether OnCi to whom we are responsible, is, or 
is not, to be acknowledged and adored as the great 
Creator, and the great Evolver of all being ; in other 
words, whether the Universe exists of itself, by an in* 
trinsic necessity, in which all its laws and operations 
have their origin, or is the production of a Personal 
God : secondly, whether the religion, which is fittest for 
man, and which man is capable of receiving, is to be 
derived from a divine communication, in addition to the 
lights of reason and nature ; or to be entirely invented 
or excogitated by man himself. It is at once satisfac- 
tpry and mournful, while it must surely be instructive, to 
observe, that the opponents of Christianity at this hour, 
if lefl to settle the dispute by their own intellectual 
resources, can hardly make a nearer approach to the 
determination of these capital points, than Lucretius 
and Epicurus, Pythagoras and Plato. A collection of 
passages might be cited from books published not five 
years ago, not one year ago, which would prove that the 
enemies of the Gospel, in modem Eiurope and America, 
have as little arrived at harmony and unanimity, and are 
as much at strife one with another, as the ancient phi- 
losophers some centuries before the Christian sera; — 
that on the first and most vital problem they are sepa- 
rated by a yawning and impassable chasm, across which 
no bridge can be thrown. As one party is busy in con* 
fitructing a religion of nature, the other insists that the 
primary axiom in all sound philosophy is to assert the 
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impossibility of any such construction. As one school 
declares that man is, and must be, a religious being, that 
our reasoning faculties, our moral sentiments, and our 
spiritual intuitions^ are quite sufficient to find out God, 
and lead us to a pure worship of him, without any ex- 
traordinary manifestation of himself, the other tells us, 
that man is utterly incompetent to such speculations 
and researches, and that his highest wisdom is to recog- 
nize this incompetency, and desist from the abortive 
attempt. As the advocate of Theism traces to a Divine 
Agent all visible efiects, and affirms the discovery of his 
attributes, ways, and counsels, to be a task within man's 
reach, and certain of accomplishment; the disciple of 
Positivism bids us rest contented with examining the 
mere relations of co-existence and succession, stopping 
at sequences and laws, instead of dreaming to penetrate 
into causes either efficient or final ; and pronounces all 
beyond to be an endeavour in itself visionary and chi- 
merical, vain, impracticable, and hopeless. Thus, the 
two parties are verily as ' a house divided against itself:^ 
while both furnish an unconscious or unwilling testimony 
to the necessity or to the truth of Revelation. 

But, such being the actual circumstances, such some 
among the symptoms and prospects of the day in refer- 
ence to religion, how are we to deal with them ? The 
enquiry concerns all ; but it most concerns those, who, 
without pretending to disclose the hidden, or ascertain 
the inscrutable, are yet bound to be as sentinels on the 
watch against every danger, and to observe 'the signs 
of the time,' so far as these signs bear upon the eternal 
interests entrusted to their charge, and so far also as the 
observation of them may conduce to results of practical 
utility. 

Our part, I think, is not to provoke or challenge 
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disputation; yet neither to shrink, as if afraid of it. 
Bather, perhaps, as the controversy is begun, it becomes 
us to take our side with a calm confidence in God's 
blessing upon the issue ; and be prepared to argue the 
whole matter, fully, fairly, fearlessly, as without anger 
and malice, so without timid concession or compromise. 
The first thing, I would say again and yet again, is to 
understand, and keep steadily in view, what the question 
really is. For to put a question distinctly, definitely, 
and in its right shape before us, is, very often, more 
than half to obtain an answer to it. I would impress, 
therefore, upon those, who can rise from the light and 
frivolous topics of the passing moment to loftier and 
wider meditations, that the question foremost in dignity 
and grandeur at aU times, and at the present time also 
the most urgent, is this : — ^whether the general conduct 
of the trorld and its afiairs, the scheme, or system, of 
man^s thoughts, actions, aspirations, is to be placed on 
a religious or a non-religious basis: and then, if the 
religious basis be affirmed, whether the religion of the 
world is to be Christian, or not Christian. Much may 
hang upon the controversy respecting Church-Establishp 
ments in union with the State, much upon the contro- 
versy respecting the doctrines and polity of Romanism ; 
but here is a question which infinitely transcends any 
between Papists and Protestants, any between Conform- 
ists and Non-Conformists; which goes immeasurably 
further into the heights and depths of universal being. 
And when men are coming into constant collision with 
each other in their narrow creeks of disagreement, they 
might do well to reflect, how infidelity is rolling its long 
wave of attack against the very foundations of their 
faith. All else is secondary in order, secondary in im- 
portance : this, as it is the great practical, is the great 
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speculative question ; as it is the great religious, is the 
great philosophical question. ^ 

We have just seen that this question has, as it were, 
two clauses. A right conclusion on the first will be our 
main help and directory to our right conclusion on the 
second. Some may be led by the force of the direct 
evidences of Bevelation and Testimony to the due ap- 
preciation of general and speculative arguments : others 
may be led by the weight of speculative, and in some 
sense antecedent arguments, to a due appreciation of 
the direct evidences of Revelation and Testimony ; but 
I would state once more my impression, that they, who 
are brought to admit a personal God at aU, will not 
long reject God as made known in Christianity ; and, on 
the other hand, that one great obstacle to the cordial 
acceptance of a scheme of Divine Redemption is the want 
of a fixed, vigorous, influential belief, in a scheme of 
Divine Providence. 

At any rate, as it has been justly remarked, that *• a 
true philosophy is the only cure for a false philosophy,' 
we have to arm ourselves, without depending upon 
human wisdom, with all the weapons which a true phi- 
losophy can supply. Never must the adherents of the 
Gospel have even the appearance of upholding igno- 
rance, or evading legitimate discussion, or decrying the 
inferences of a strict and* correct logic, or proceeding 
upon the supposition, that the principles of sound rea- 
soning, and the laws which govern the operations of the 
human mind, are inapplicable to religious investigations. 

Our cause may not have any weak points; yet 
there may be a look of weakness from our mode of 
conducting it. Here our adversaries may be our teach- 
ers. For what affords a triumph to our adversaries 
cannot be serviceable to ourselves. But they will always 
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sound their notes of triumph, when they see, or fancy 
that they see, the advocates af the Christian BevelatioQ 
opposed to the pursuit of human knowledge. Then we 
must always expect to hear the old taunts about 'men 
in pews/ and 'men in pulpits.' And they might be 
very easily borne. But the worst is, that discredit is 
thrown upon the creed through its professors. It is 
said, — ^to take one passage out of many, from one 
writer^ out of a multitude — 'sour theologies confront 
us, calling wisdom *' foolish,'' reason, " carnal ;" scoffiing 
at science with a priestly sneer, as if knowledge of Grod, 
of God^s world, and of its laws, could disturb the natu- 
ral sendee of God. We are warned against " the arro- 
gance of the philosopher," but by the arrogance of the 
priest. We are told to shun " the pride of wisdom {^ 
alas I it is sometimes the pride of folly which gives the 
caution.' 

Observations such as these may render us careful as 
well as resolute : and the epoch, as wdl as the case, is 
one, which requires, together with earnestness and zeal^ 
discretion and justness of view, accuracy and extensive- 
ness of information. They, who conscientiously allege 
and maintain, that man must live not only by science, 
but by faith, in the thorough persuasion, that science 
without faith is a most insufficient guide of human life, 
may yet almost as much lament that an anti-scientific 
character should be given to religion, as that an anti- 
religious character should be given to science. 

Our business is to add to virtue, knowledge ; while 
it is also to sanctify knowledge by devotion. And there 
must, therefore, be a moral spirit corresponding with 
this intellectual spirit. In speaking of this moral 
temper, I do not merely mean, that we should recom* 
mend that religion which we profess, by that strongest 
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of all arguments, the purity of our dispositions, the gen- 
tleness, love, uprightness, holiness, devotedness, exhi* 
bited in our lives ; but I mean yet more emphatically, 
that we should cultivate that evenness and candour of 
mind which is at once an intellectual and a moral qua- 
lity. Seeking truth ourselves, we should, so far as we 
can, give others credit for seeking it: we should re- 
member, that truth is always truth ; that truth is one 
and consistent with itself; that science therefore, which 
is true, cannot be at variance with religion, which is 
also true. We should remember likewise, that truth is 
mighty and will prevail: that, unless Christianity be 
true, not even Christianity can stand its ground ; and 
that religious truth must and will be tried by the same 
laws, standards, and tests, as truth on any other subject. 
We should be prepared, therefore, to welcome truth from 
whatever quarter it may come ; and to aid rather than 
obstruct, the honest efforts of the human understanding 
along every path, in any and every direction. While 
we should * fight manfully under Chrisfs banners' 
against those persons, who would think to increase the 
sum of morality and piety, which are the real practical 
wisdom, by depriving us of our faith in the Bible ; or 
those persons who would resolve the Godhead into a 
cosmical force, or an ubiquitous Energy ; or those per- 
sons, who would pretend to regenerate society by strik- 
ing the considerations of religion entirely out of life ; 
we are to abstain, I need not say, from wilful misrepre- 
sentation and sophistry, from the vulgar artifices of 
polemical disingenuousness, but from all bitter violence 
and all * railing accusation.' Let me just take, by way 
of example, Mr Theodore Parker and his latest lucu- 
brations. I am compelled to think, that he places him- 
self in a false position, in preaching at Boston, or else^ 
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where, from texts of Scripture^ while he distinctlj refuses 
to acknowledge in any sense its special claims to autho* 
rity or inspiration ; and indulges in a latitude of hete- 
rodoxy far beyond either Rationalism or Unitarianism : 
I am compelled to think, that his pictures of papular 
theology are, for the most part- — so far at least as they 
regard England — caricatures without even likeness; I 
am compelled to think, that much of his philosophy is 
shallow and defective, much of his eloquence in ex- 
tremely bad taste, his views, in general, vastly older 
and triter than he seems to imagine, — his whole sys-* 
tem, in fact, little more than an expansion of Pope's 
Essay on 'Man; but I am desirous to do him justice. 
I am as earnestly persuaded as himself, — for the Bible 
has long ago taught me — ^that God is Infinite and Per- 
fect ; that God must act in conformity with the proper- 
ties and conditions of an Infinite and Perfect Being ; 
that God is infinite in wisdom, so as to know what is 
best for all His creatures ; infinite in goodness, so as to 
will it ; infinite in power, so a3 to be able to execute it : 
but I have been also taught and am persuaded, that God 
is bound by His own attributes to establish a reign of 
Righteousness as well as a reign of Happiness ; and that, 
in the easy Theism of Mr Parker, the real difficulties of 
the case are glossed over and evaded rather than met, 
are covered with an envelopment of assumptions and 
phrases rather than encountered face to face ; — ^unless, 
indeed, it be a mere fabulous rhapsody, that moral evil 
has been introduced from another source than God, 
and that sin and holiness are not things indifferent in 
God^s sight. Still, I would behold in Mr Parker a well- 
intentioned, true-hearted, and brave-hearted man, who 
speaks with a certain amount of power, because he 
speaks what he really believes ; and I trust, that he has 
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really done some service in plainly enunciating one great 
verity, and in setting himself against the apostles of the 
Natura naturans, 'who teach their doctrines/ as he says, 
'with the calmness and precision of philosophy, and 
affirm Atheism as their theory of the Universe/ 

In the same spirit, I conceive, it becomes us to 
deal with all our other assailants. We are not to be 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; we are to contend 
earnestly for the faith, by whomsoever it is gainsaid; 
we are to pray for their conversion to a better mind: 
but we are also to treat with tenderness and generosity 
all who oppose us in sincerity, though it be, — to use a 
striking expression of the late Professor Butler — 'the 
sincerity of a profound self-deception/ In a word, we 
are to take together those two Christian precepts, which 
arc put next to each other by St Paul, and which are 
so beautiful in their conjunction : ' Watch ye, standfast 
in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. Let all your 
things be done with charity.'' (1 Cor. xvi. 13, 14.) 
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